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Aenſtanding and Will is very ancient, and has been very ge- 


nerally, adopted; che former . all our ſpeculatives 
the latter all our active Feen. 
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It is evidently. the intention of qur Maker, that man ſhould/be 
an; aQtivg,and not mexely a. ſperulatixe being. For chis purpoſe, 
certain active powers, have beep given him, limited indeed in 
many reſpects, but ſuited to his rank and place in the oreation, 
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Our buſineſs is to manage theſe powers, by propoſing to our- 
ſelves the beſt ends, planning the moſt proper ſyſtem: of conduct 
that is, in, our power, and executing it with induſtry, and zeal. 
Tee widom; wn abs ver intention A ee 
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\Exery thing virtuous. and. praiſe-worchy: wuſt 1 f in, the —— 
| uſe of ou power; every ching vieious and blameable in the abuſe 
of it. What is not within che ſphere. of our power cannot be 
* to us either for blame or praiſe. Theſe are ſelf- evident 
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truths, to which every pond.» mind ei an — 
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n derives its . from this, chat it enlarges our - 
power, and directs us in the application of it. For in the right 


employment of our active power conſiſts all the honour, digni- 


ty and worth of a man, and, . 


all vice, TO and . | 


We are diſtinguiſhed. from the browacimete; not. les by our 
active than by our ſpeculative powers. | 


The — are 1 to various actions by their inſtincts A 
ke their appetites, by their paſſions. But they ſeem to be ne- 


ceſſarily determined by the ſtrongeſt impulſe, without any capa- 
city of ſelf-government. Therefore we do not blame them for 


what they do; nor have we any reaſon to think that they blame 
themſelves. They may be trained up by diſcipline, but cannot 
be governed by law. There is no evidence that TO 


— of a law, or of its obligation. 5 


Man is capable of aQing from motives of a er nature. 


He perceives a dignity and worth in one courſe of conduct, a de- 


merit and turpitude in another, whach brutes have not Ws capa- 


_ He' perceives it to be his duty to act the worthy and the ho- 
nourable part, whether his appetites and paſſions incite him to it, 


or to the contrary. When he ſacriſfices the gratification of the 


ſtrongeſt appetites or paſſions to duty, this is ſo far from dimi- 
niſhing the merit of his conduR, that it greatly increaſes it, 


and affords, upon reflection, an inward ſatisfaction and triumph, 
of which brute - animals are not ſuſceptible. When he acts a 


contrary part, he has a conſciouſneſs 11 demerit, to o which aha 
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9 | 
a part of his conſtitution, and diſtinguiſh him ſo eminently from 
his fellow-animals, they deſerve no leis to be the ſubject of phi- 
loſophical diſquifition than his intellectual powers. 
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wy 


A juſt knowledge of our powers, whether intellectual or a 
tive, is ſo far of real importance to us, as it aids us in the ex- | 

/ erciſe of them. And every man muſt acknowledge, that to act x 
perly is much more valuable than to think juſtly or reaſon _ | 
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der e . is meant by. Active Po er, may 

7 altogether unneceſſary, and to be mere trifling. It is 
not a term of art, but a common word in our language, uſed 
every day i in diſcourſe, even by the vulgar. 1 We find words of 


ww 144 0 


the ſame meaning in all other Ianguages; and there is no reaſon 
to think that it is not perfectly underſtood by all men who un- 
dexſtand the En e % Halter vd 
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ok believe all this is true, and chat © an attempt to explain a 
ord ſo well underſtood, and to ſhow that it has a meaning, re- 


quires an apology. „ LOO FONT Wea ve oh * 


* 
o 


% ew 2 = 


ology is, Hp this term, ſo well undertiood by the vul- 
car, has been darkened by philoſophers, who, f in this as in many 
other inſtances, have found great difficulties about a thing which, 
to the reſt of mankind, ſeems perfectly clear. 
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* Tus . been t he l eafily  effefted, Locale Power is a 


- 


> ſo much of its own kind, and io fimp ple in its nature, as 


* 


not to admit of a logical FINES e 


% 4 


t is well known, that there are many things perfectly under- 


Fs and of which we have clear ane diſtinct. conceptions, 
HO Ane 0 1-2 99 0% Garg 


Bed, to wit, That it is a lively idea related to or aſſociated 


1 _ they retain a conſiderable degree of their firſt vivacity, and 


N r 


; which cannot be-logically-defined.- — 


define magnitude; yet there is no word whoſe meaning is more 
diſtinctly or more generally underſtood. We cannot give a logi- 
cal en of chou ght, of duration, of number, or of motion. | 


When men attempt to define ſuch hind, they give no ——_ 
They may give a ſynonymous word or phraſe, but it will proba- 
bly be a worſe for a better. If they will define, the definition 


will either be grounded upon a | hypotheſis, or it will darken the 


ſubject — than throw Light — it. 1 
The Ariſtotelian definition of motion, that it is Aus entis in 
* patentia, quatenus in Potentia, has been juſtly cen ſured by modern 
Philoſophers ; yet I think it is matched by what a celebrated mo- 
dern Philoſopher has given us, as the moſt accurate definition of 


« with a prefeiir impreſſion.” ' Treati iſe of” Human Nature, vol. 1. 
f. 172. Memory,“ according to the ſame Philoſopher, « 5s 
the faculty by which we repeat our impreſſions, ſo as that 


are ſome what intermediate betwixt an idea and a a1 n impreſſion.” 


EvcLid, if his editors have not done him injuſtice, has at- 
tempted to define a right line, to define unity, ratio and number. 
But theſe definitions are good for nothing. We may indeed 
ſuſpect them not to be Euclip's; becauſe they are never once 
quoted in the Elements, and are of no uſe. | 


\ 


I ſhall not therefore attempt to define active power, that I may 


not be liable to the ſame cenſure z but ſhall offer ſome obſerya- 


tions that may lead us to attend to the conception we have of it 
in our own minds. 


* Peer t is not an | object of : any of our external | ſenſes, 1 nor 
even an object of conſciouſneſs, | 


That 


- 


. OF THE NOTION OF ACTIVE POWER. 


That it is net ſeen, nor heard, nor touched, nor taſted, nor 


melt, needs no proof; That we are not conſcious of it, in 
ſenſe of that word, will be no leſs evident, if we re- 


the proper 
flect, that conſciouſneſs is that power of the mind by which it 
has an immediate knowledge of its own operations. Power is 


not an operation of the mind, and therefore no object of con- 


ſciouſneſs. Indeed every operation of the mind is the exertion 


of ſome power of the mind; but we are conſcious of the ope- 
ration only, the power lies [behind . the ſcene; and though we 


may juſtly infer the power from the operation, it muſt be re- 


membered, that * is not the province of conſciouſneſs, | 
ous of reaſon. 


1 ne, . Wk: our ; having any conception ot 
idea of power is repugnant to Mr Lock e's theory, that all our fim- 
ple ideas are got either by the external ſenſes, or by conſciouſneſs. 
Both cannot be true. Mr Hun perceived this repugnancy, 


and conſiſtently: maintained, that we have no idea of power. 
Mr Locks did not-perceive it. If he had, it might have led 


him to ſuſpect his theory; for when theory is repugnant to fact, 
it is eaſy to ſee which ought to yield. I am conſcious that 1 
have a conception or idea of powye, bur, meg. TROY; 1 am 


W e e 677-2 1s 


| 1 ſhall have vorafion to tas; that wo have very Ley, from 


our conſtitution, a conviction or belief of ſome degree of active 


power in ourſelves. This belief, however, is not conſciouſneſs: 
For we may be deceived in it; but the teſtimony of conſciouſ- 


neſs can never deceive. Thus, a man who is truck with a palſy | 
in the night commonly knows not that he has loſt the power of 


ſpeech till he attempts to ſpeak ; he knows not whether he can 
move his hands and arms till he makes the trial; and if, with- 
out making trial, he conſults his conſciouſneſs ever ſo attentive- 


ly, it will give bins no information whether he has loſt theſe 


powers, or {till retains them. 


From 


. al Wot 17 8 8 1104 = Ir 20 


E — From this, we muſt conolude, chati the: powers we have a dot 
| an objec of,.conſciouſneſs,, though it would be fooliſi to cenſure 
this way of {ſpeaking in popular diſeaurſe, Which requires; not 
accurate attention to the, different provinces of dur various fi. 
.__ eakies. The teſtimony: of conſciouſnels is always; unerring, nor 
was it ever called in queſtion by: the. greateſt hies, ancient or 
masarn, SD "211 DAT el 70 . Tres 5h. abe 1 Ake poo 
6 ado wot» 51m oe; 3H; ; bawn 28 36 1990q:2ucot to 
24. A, ſecond, obſervation is, That as there are fone things of 
which we have a direct, and others of which we have only a re- 
| n eee pamen belavgicee the latter cla. 


of © 44 20 24. 4 


* this didindtion. 3 is el by moſt writers in ogic, I I 


Fee illaſtrare it a little, and then e 
the preſent ſubject. F THHRG 10 23h: 
24200 110102 vd v0 «2916; ente 443 ves 194145, 16% 2.18 14 217 | 
| Ol e things ive; due muten they are in thenaſelves ; our 
eee nee an, things I call dire. Of other things, we 
know not What they are in themſelves, bum only that they take 
certain properties or - attributes; or certain relations to ocher 
things ; of theſe our conception is only art.. I 
ens Juinrocft v elf zu a2won 30. ah 70 eee 4 3724, 


\ To illuſtrate this by ſome examples; In the boar ett 
1 call for the book, preſs L, ſhelf ro. No. 10.; the library- 


keeper muſt have ſuch a-conception:of the bak I want, as ts be 

able to diſtinguiſh it from ten thouſand that are under his care. 

But what conception does he form of it from my words? They 

; inform him neither of; tha author: nor tho ſubhject, nor the lan- 

| guage, nor the ſige, nor the binding, but only of its mark and 

place. His conception of. it is: merely relative to theſe cireum- 

ſtances ; yet chis relative notion enables bim o Ferm ere 

from every-otheribook in che lihrB̃IIII. 0 94 

„ tin & e zoifliatation sic el olaco if ct pas 0 

ih Thane: are ther relative nations that are not — —— 3 ac- 

cidental relations, as in the example juſt now mentioned, but 
8595 — or attributes eſſential to the thing. 


Of 


OF THE NOTION or ACTIVE POWER. 
+a nents amionebeck of body and mind. What 


is body? It is, ſay Philoſophers, that which is ez 


body are, but what is the thing itſelf; let me firſt know directly 
| what body is, and then conſider its properties? To this demand 


I am afraid the queriſt will meet with no ſatisfactory anſwer ; 


becauſe our notion of body is not direct but relative to its qua= 


lities. We know that it is | Omething extended, folid and * 


ible, and we know no more. 


: 


Agnina if it mould be 3 What 3 is mind? 101 is thac which 
thinks. I aſk not what it does, or what its operations are, but 


nded, ſolid and 
diviſible. © Says the queriſt, I do not aſk what the properties of 


what it is? To this I can find no anſwer; our notion of mind 


being not direct, but relative to its operations, as our notion of 


WP is relative to its n 


is 


There are even many of che qualities of hes of which we 
le only a relative conception. What is heat in a body? It is 
a quality which affects the ſenſe of touch in a certain way. If 
you want to know, not how it affets the ſenſe of touch, but 
what it is in itſelf; this I confeſs I know not. My conception 
of it is not direct, but relative to the effect it has upon bodies. 
The: notions. we have of all thoſe: qualities which Mr Locks 
calls ſecondary, and of thoſe he calls powers of bodies, ſuch as 
the power of the magnet to en iron, or of fire to burn 
Wood, are reer 


* "Sos given examples of MY of which our conception is 


only relative, it may be proper to mention ſome of which it is 
direct. Of this kind, are all the primary qualities of body; fi- 
gure, extenſion, ſolidity, hardneſs, fluidity; and the like. Of 
theſe we have a direct and immediate knowledge from our ſenſes. 


To this claſs belong alſo all the operations of mind of which we 
are conſcious. + I know what thought 1 is, what 1 memory, what a b 


Aro. what a promiſe. ET 
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nn le een dene bete direct and 
a relative conception. I can directly conceive ten thouſand men 
or ten thouſand pounds, becauſe both are objects of ſenſe, and 
may be ſeen. But whether I ſee ſuch an object. or directly con- 
ceive it, my notion of it is indiſtinct; it is only that of a great 
multitude of men, or of a great heap of money; and a ſmall 
addition or diminution makes no perceptible change in the no—-— 
tion I form in this way. But I can form a relative notion of 
the ſame number of men or of pounds, by attending to the re- 
lations which this number has to other numbers, greater or leſs. 
Then I perceive that the relative notion is diſtin and ſcientific. 
For the addition of a ſingle man, ne. N or even of 
a 3 VEE" ee, dn 


8 


In like manner, 1 can Gm a direct W A ; polygon of: A 
hound equal ſides and equal angles. This direct notion can- 
not be more diſtinct, when conceived in the mind, than that 
which I get by fight, hen the object is before me; and I find it 
ſo indiſtinct, that it has the ſame appearance to my eye, or to 
my direct conception, as a polygon of a thouſand and one, or 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine fides. But when I form a rela- 
tive conception of it, by attending to the relation it bears to 
polygons of à greater or leſs number of fides, my notion of it 
becomes diſtin and ſcientific, and I can demonſtrate the pro- 
perties by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all other polygons. 
From theſe inſtances it appears, that our relative conceptions of 
things are not always leſs diſtinQ, nor leſs fit materials for accu- 
fate reaſoning, than thoſe that are direct; and that the con- 
wary may irn in a — W 


Our conception of power is relative to its exertions or effects. 
Power is one thing; its exertion is another thing. It is true, 
there can be no exertion without power; but there may be power 
that is not exerted. Thus a man may have power to ſpeak when 
he is filent; he may have power to riſe and walk when he ſits ſtill. 

7 | | | But 
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crouch So one thing to ſpeak; and EO Oe have the 
power of ſpeaking, I apprehend we conceive of che power as 
ſomething Which has a certain relation to the effect. And of 
n eee ee .. by hs DIALS Gr _ to 
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char power may be attributed, a yy one phe 1 every 
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-N Iris a quality nice hes e not n Suh "oat 
alſo in kind; and we diſtinguiſh» both the kinds x ee of 
ay yp er gr eee ee eh 
Thus a eee ne be hp} had different kinds 
of power, their effects being different in kind. But a power to 
curry one hundred weight, and a power to carry two peer! 
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„ „ eee, ſame Kind. 2 4 
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4. \Werdkiincr condlode Wb air or power enn! its not being 
exerted; nor from che exertion of à les degree of power, can 
we conclude that chere is no greater degree in the ſubject. Thus, 
though a man on a particular occaſion ſaid nothing, we cannot 
conclude from that cireumſtance, that he had not the Power of 


ſpeech; nor from a man's carrying ten pound eien, cc can we 
conclude * he had not power to carry twenty. 


5. There ate owe qualities thar have a comrary, others that 
have SY yew a quality of che latter kind. — 


vice is eontrary to virtue, miſery to happineſs, hatred to love, 
negation to affirmation but ene Weak - 
B 2 neſs 
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11 what RY bivels ſaid of Power be 4 pada rea- 
dily aſſented to, by all who underſtand our language, as I believe 


i is, we may from chis juſtly conclude, That we have a diſtinct 
notion of power, and may reaſon about it with bree 


e n no logical Wann . 


2 chick of which/ we have no idea, as tons 


Philoſophers have taken much pains to prove, that is, if power 


were a word without any meaning, we could neither affirm nor 


deny any thing concerning it with underſtanding. We ſhould 


have equal reaſon to ſay that it is a ſubſtance, as that it is a qua- 
lity; that it does not admit of degrees as that it does. If the 
underſtanding immediately aſſents to one of theſe aſſertions, and 
revolts from the contrary, we may conclude with certainty, that 


ve put ſome meaning upon che word power, that is, that we 


have ſome idea of it. And it is chiefly for the ſake of this con- 
cluſion, that I have enumerated. _ y e 1 concern 


ing it. be Henn 


— 8 


The term "alive power is a I conceive, to diſtinguiſh it 
Pies ſpeculative powers. As all languages diſtinguiſh action 
from ſpeculation, the ſame diſtinction is applied to the powers 
by which they are produced. The powers of ſeeing, hearing, 
remembering, diſtinguiſhing, judging, reaſoning, are ſpeculative 
powers ; the power of reer wy work of art or labour is 
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There are many things related to power, in ſuch a manner, that 
we can have no notion of them if we have : none of e 
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or THE NOTION or ACTIVE POWER. ” | 
7 ö ore br by cho: cefarjow of ſome exertion of power. That ' CHAP. 1 
n vhich produces a change by the exertion of its power, we call 
_ thecaycof _ "change; and the change produced, the ec of 
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3 upon — the laſt 128 to be * to be acted upon. 
5X Thus we ſee that action and paſſion, cauſe and eſſect, exertion 
| and operation, have ſuch a relation to. active power, that if it 

be underſtood, they are underſtood of + conſequence z/ but if 
XX power be a word without any meaning, all thoſe words which 

= are related to it, muſt be words without any meaning, They 
are, however, common words in our language; and nn 
_— have A boon common in all languages. 

It wad the very 8 Ha if akin had always uſed - 
theſe words ſo familiarly, without perceiving that they bad no 
meaning ; and that this diſcovery ſhould have been hon made by 3 
Aa mann. of the en age: 5 | | | 


| With equal eG it might by ak. hes though thang 
are words in all languages to expreſs fight, and words to fignify 
the various colours which are objects of fight ; yet that all man- 
kind from the beginning of the world had been blind, and never 
had an idea of fight or of colour. But there are no abſurdities 
fo groſs as thoſe which Philoſophers have advanced concerning 
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Ihs Jame Sehe. 
"HERE are, I 8 no abſtract notions, has are to be 
found more early, or more univerſally, in the minds of men, 


than thoſe of acting, and being acted upon. Every child that 
underſtands 
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chat it has active and paſſive verbs, and participles; the one ſig- 
nifying ſome kind of action; the other the being acted pon. 
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4 Adive verbs have ee Anden ü te ny 
ſelves; paſſive verbs à diſſerent form and a different — 
In all languages, the nominative to an active verb is the agent; 
the thing acted upon is put-in-an'oblique caſe; In paſſive verbs, 
the thing acted upon is the nominative, and the agent, if expreſ- 
ſed, muſt be in an oblique caſe; as in this auer ape w 8 


amn Cartoons; tbe Gartoons pop Fee b 
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"Every difintion whichwe find. * * eee moor 
e mu have been familiar to thoſe who framed the lan- 
guages at firſt, and to all who * them with minen 
2 1 gas 003 39553; nit 

_ may be objedted to this 1 nk fo the. 3 

of language, f in the uſe of active and paſſive. verbs, that activo 
verbs are not always uſed to denote an action, nor is the nomina- 
tive before an active verb, conceived. in all caſes to be an agent, 
in the ſtrict ſenſe af that word; that there are many paſſive 
verbs which have an active bgniffcation, and active verbs which 


have a paſſive. From theſe facts, it may be thought a juſt con- 1 5 
cluſion, that in contriving the different forms of active and paſ- . 
five verbs, and their different conſtruction, men have not been 4 0 
governed by a regard to any diſtinction between action and paſ- 1 


. but by chance, or ſome accidental cauſe. 
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in aer to un objection, the b on which a is unde, 
18 | aff. n ; +4 bene muſt 
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muſt be admitted 3 but I chink — not — A 


from it, forthe following reaſons ++ 
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dent, what ĩs ſubject to rules, even though there may be excep- 
tions to the rule. The exceptions may, in ſuch a cafe, be attri- 
buted to accident, but the rule cannot. There is perhaps hard- 


ly any thing in language fo general, as not to admit of excep- 


tions. It cannot be denied to be a general rule, that verbs and 


participles have an active and a paſſive voice; and as this is a 


general rule, not in one language only, but in all the languages 


we are acquainted with, it ſhews evidently that men, in the ear- 
lieſt anker _ in a all awe un er me er u p — 


1 


2. 1 is desen e esa ee ſeth 


plied to purpoſes different from thoſe for which they were ori- 


conceptions. The forms and modifications of language muſt be 
confined within certain limits, that they may not exceed the ca- 


muſt be a kind of frugality uſed; to make one form of expreſ- 
ſion ſerve many different purpoſes, like Sir 'Hudibras” dagger, 
which, though made ro ſtab or break a head; was put to many 
other uſes. Many examples might be produced of this frugali- 


ty in language. Thus the Latins and Greeks had five or ſix 


caſes of nouns, to expreſs the various relations that one thing 


could bear to another. The genitivo caſe muſt have been at 


firſt intended to expreſs ſome one capital relation, ſuch as that 
of poſſeſſion or of property; but it would be very difficult to 
enumerate all the relations which, in the progreſs. of language, 
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ginally intended. The varieties of à language, even the moſt 
perfect, can never be made equal to all the variety of human 


paeity of human memory. Therefore, in all languages, there 


it was uſed to expreſi. The A RT ane may be. cer 
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The ſughteſt ſimilitude or beg 88 is thought fultciene- to lac. 
tify the extenſion of a form of ſpeech beyond its proper 'mean- 
ing, whenever the language does not afford a more proper form, 
In the moods of verbs, a few of thoſe which occur moſt fre- 


_ quently are. diſtinguiſhed by different forms, and theſe are made 
_ to: ſupply all the forms that are wanting. The ſame obſerya- 


tion may be applied to what is called the voices of verbs. An 
active and a - paſſive are the capital ones; ſome languages have 
more, but no language ſo many as to anſwer to all the variations 
of human thought. We cannot always coin new ones, and there- 
fore muſt uſe ſome one or other of thoſe that are to be n 
in the language, e at . intended for n. eee 
= * 
3. A third obſervation 5 in $i to the ob reQion i z That we 


can point out a cauſe of the frequent miſapplication of active 
verbs, to things which have no proper activity: A cauſe which 


extends to the greater part of ſuch miſapplications, and which 
confirms the account I have given of the n intention lt; 
active ar ee verbs. 


3 there is NO an - VA appears to * more 5 ge- 
knowledged by mankind, from the firſt dawn of reaſon, than, that 
every change we obſerve in nature muſt have a cauſe; ſo this is no 


| ſooner perceived, than there ariſes in the human mind, a ſtrong 


deſire to know the cauſes of thoſe changes that fall within our 
obſervation. ' Felix gui fotuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, is the voice of 


nature in all men. Nor is there any ching that more early di- 


ſtinguiſhes the rational from the brute creation, than this avidi- 
ty to know the cauſes of _ n nenn. 


animals. 


* 


It muſt ſurely be admitted, that in thoſe periods wherein lan- 


guages are formed, men are but poorly furniſhed for carrying on 


this inveſtigation with ſucceſs. We ſee, that the experience of, 
thouſands of years is neceſſary to bring men into the right track 
| | 1 in 


i 
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In his inveſtigation; if indeed they can yet be ſaid to be brought cnar. * 
into it. What innumerable errors rude ages muſt fall into, with 
regard to cauſes, from impatience to judge, and inability to judge 
right, we may conjecture from reaſon, and may ſee from experi- 
ence; from which I think, it ĩs evident, that ſuppoſing active verbs 
to have been originally intended to expreſs what is properly cal- 

led action, and their nominatives to expreſs the agent; yet, in 
the rude and barbarous ſtate wherein languages are formed, there N | 

muſt be innumerable miſapplications of ſuch verbs and nomina- Mu 8 5 

tives, — — _ as — n ene real 
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To chis we may a4, has it is a 3 — prejudice ate why | 

years, and of rude nations, -when we perceive any thing te be JED 

changed, and do not perceive any other thing which we can be- 
lieve to be the cauſe of that change, to impute it to the thing itſelf, 2 
and conceive it to be active and animated, fo far as to have the 
power of producing that change in itſelf. Hence, to a child, or to 
a ſavage, all nature ſeems to be animated; the ſea, the earth, the 
air, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, rivers, fountains and groves, are 
conceived-to be active and animated beings. As this is a ſentiment 
natural to man in his rude ſtate, it has, on that account, even i in 
poliſhed nations, the veriſimilitude that is required in poetical fic- 
tion and fable, and makes 1 one of * . 3 


nem n e . 


— 


The origin of this ode ee is, that we judge of other 
405 by ourſelves, and therefore are diſpoſed to aſcribe to them 
4 e rey which. we ney to be 4 in ourlelves, Por 8 We 

1757 3 

* little why ates to — doll, * * and Fa ahh 
ſhe feels in herſelf. Even brutes ſeem to have ſomething of this 
nature. young cat, when ſhe ſees any briſk motion in a feather 

or a ſtraw, —ͤ— by PEAT WIT it as ſhe would 
hunt a mouſe. 
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{Whatever bb the Sulahres this prejudice in mankind, it has a 
pbwerful influence upon language, and leads men, in the ſtrue- 
ture of language, to aſcribe action to many things that. are merely 


paſſive; becauſe, when ſuch forms of ſpeech were invented, thoſe 


things were really believed to be active. Thus we ae the wind 
nn and 
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en perde vers 4 theſe things are — eri in- 
active, it is eafy to correct our opinion about them; but it is not 
fo eaſy to alter the eſtabliſhed forms of language. The moſt 
perfect and the moſt poliſhed languages are like old furniture, 
which is never perfectly ſuited to the preſent taſte, but retains 
of the faſhion of che times r it mne en 
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Thus, though all nuf ehe e bülseweß that the: kacoe. 
ſion of day and night is 
its axis, and not to any diurnal motion of the heavens ; yet 


we find ourſelves under a neceſſity of ſpeaking in the old ſtyle, 


of the ſun's rifing and going down; and coming to the meridian. 
And this ſtyle is uſed, not only in converſing with the vulgar, 
but when tien of knowledge donverſe with one another. And 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe the vülgar to be at laſt ſo far enlightened, 


as to have the ſame belief wich the learned, of the cauſe of 4 


and night, the ſame ſtyle would Alt be uſedl ! og rides t 


P Wen l. inſtanee we u leur; n of man- 
d may furniſh good evidence of” opinions which have been 
prod and univerſally entertained, and chat the forms contrived 
for expreſſing ſuch opinions, may remain in uſe after the opinions 
which gave riſe to them have been greatly changed. 
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Active verbs appear plaibly to have been- firſt contrived to ex- 


pleſs action. They are ſtill in general applied to this purpoſe. 
And m_ * we find many en * the application of active 


verbs 
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owing to the rotation of the earth round 
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OF THE NOTION OF. ACTIVE POWER. 


ought to be aſcribed-to mens having) once had the belief that 
thoſe things are active, and perhaps, in ſome caſes, to this, that 

forms of expreſſion are commonly extended, in courſe of time, 
beyond their original intention, either from analogy, or becauſe 
more "_— rr ace bee nrg are not rene in Aru 
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Even the miſapplication of chis notion of action and active 
power ſhe ws that there is ſuch à notion in the human mind, and 
ſhews the neceſſity there is in philoſophy of diſtinguiſhing the 
proper application of theſe words, from the vague and improper 
application of _ founded on common eee or on * 
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ö +4{Anhthn den ſhew PHT all u men W a notion or ide 
of active power is, that there are many operations of mind com- 
mon to all men who have reaſon, and neceſſary in the ordinary 
conduct of life, which a a water of active act in our- 
ſelves and in others. | T io 
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All our volitions and efforts to act, all our e 346 
purpoſes and promiſes; imply a belief of active power in our- 
ſelves; our counſels, exhortations and commands, imply a belief 

of active power in thoſe to whom they are addreſſed. 


uf a man ſhould make an effort to fly to the moon; if he ſhould 
even deliberate about it, or reſolve to do it, we ſhould conclude 
him to be lunatic; and even lunacy would: not account for his 


Oy unleſs i it made un believe the W to be in his power. 
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If a man Promiſes to ang Aa Foo aha money wy, with- 
out believing that it will then be in his power, he is not an ho- 
neſt man; and, if 1 did not believe that it will then be in his 
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we give counſel to others, wherein we perſuade or command. 


our being, and, as he gave it freely, he may take it away when 


he will. No man can be certain of the continuance of any of | 


his powers of body or mind for a moment; and, therefore; in 
every promiſe, there is. a condition ondetiiced, to wit, if we 
live, if we retain that health of body and- ſoundneſs of mind 
which is neceſſary to the performance, and if nothing happen, 
in the providence of Gop, which puts it out of our power. 


The rudeſt ſavages are taught by nature to admit theſe, condi- 
tions in all promiſes, whether they be expreſſed: or not; and no 


man is charged with breach of er- e- Ry . 1 th nn 
the failure of _ mg ew I Neil 
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It is 3 therefore, has without the belief of 3 ac- 
tive power, no honeſt man would make a promiſe, no wiſe man 
would truſt to a promiſe; ; and it is no Jeſs: evident, that the be- 
lief of active power, in ouriolves or in ee — an idea 
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As long, therefore, as mankind are beings who can deliberate and 
reſolve and will, as long as they can give counſel, and exhort, and 
command, they muſt believe the exiſtence of active power in 

_ themſelves, and in others, and * muſt have a notion or 
idea of active eres r. 
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N might Alter be odſerved 0 power is . proper — 
immediate object of ambition, one of the moſt univerſal paſ- 
ſions of the human mind, and that which makes tlie greateſt fi- 


gure in the hiſtory of all ages. Whether Mr Hunz, in defence 
of his ſyſtem, would maintain that there is no ſuch: paſſion in 


mankind as ambition, or that ambition is not a vehement deſire 
of power, or that men may have a vehement deſire of power, 


without having any idea of n I will not pretend to divine. 
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OF. THE NOTION OF ACTIVE POWER. 


refutation of ſo great an abſurdity. E is a capital doctrine in a 
late celebrated ſyſtem of human nature, that we hæve no idea 
of power, not even in the Deity; that we are not able to diſco- 
ver a ſingle inſtance. of it, either in body or ſpirit, either in 
ſuperior or inferior natures; and that we deceive ourſelves 
warn we e Unit y we are p nas of ny 158 * Thus 8 


10 15555 this 8 1 0 at ther ee ons | 


are raiſed in its defence, a great part of the firſt volume of the 
Treatiſe of Human Nature is employed. That ſyſtem | abounds 
with concluſions the moſt abſurd that ever were advanced by 


any Philoſopher, deduced with great acuteneſs and ingenuity | 


from principles commonly received by Philoſophers. To reject 
ſuch concluſions as unworthy of a hearing, would be diſreſpect- 
ful to the ingenious author z and t to refute chem! is Nas 90 
W ridiculous. at 6 F Sl 


It is Jifficult, Peta we can ace find beiuclple to CG 
from, more evident than thoſe we'wiſh-to prove; and it appears 
ridiculous, becauſe, as. this author Juſtly obſerves, next to the- 


ridicule: of deny ing an evident aſh, 8 chat of taking much: 
pains to prove „ 2 8: 1 


Proteſtants: complain, with juſtice, of the hardſhip put upon 
them by Roman Catholics, in requiring them to prove that bread: 
and wine is not fleſh and blood. They have, however; ſubmit- 
ted to this hardſhip for the ſake of truth; I think it is no leſs. 
hard to be ent to prove that men have an 1 idea of power. 34 (44208 


What convinces myſelf N 1 os an che of power is, that I' 
am. conſcious: that I know what 1 mean by that word, and, 
while I have this conſciouſneſs, I diſdain equally to hear argu- 
ments for or againſt my having ſuch an idea. But if we would 
convince hole, who, being led Wa by prejudice, or by authos 
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I cannot help repeating my apology for inſiſting ſo long in * r 1. 
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cee rity, desy that they have any fuck ideas we mut rondeſeendito = 
. uſe ſuch arguments as the ſubject will afford, and ſuch as we 
ſhould uſe with a man who: ſhould. N N e mankinc have any 
idea gh emed or 1 e . ni, PIR g * L 
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zi 10 ybod 
The aogenients I "EA adduced: are + taken. 1 theſe five to: 
5 pes: 1 That there are many things that we can affirm. or deny 6 
concerning power, with underſtanding. 2. That there are, in all 
languages, words ſignifying, not only power, but ſignifying many 
other things that imply power, ſuch as, action and paſſion, cauſe 
and effect, energy, operation, and others. 3. That in the ſtruc- 
5 ture ot all languages, there is an active and paſſive form in verbs 
and participles, and a different conſtruction adapted to theſe 
forms, of which diverſity no account can be given, but that it has 
been intendetl to diſtinguiſh action from paſſion. 4. That there 
are many operations of the human mind familiar to every man 
come to the uſe of reaſon, and neceſſary in the ordinary con- 
duct of life, which imply a conviction of ſome degree of power 


in rc and in others. g. That the. es pf. power L one 
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of Mr Lockr's 4ccount of our Idea of Power. mm 10 
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MI 8 1 1 ta the! 1 gori rine of i zungre 
ideas, took up, perhaps too raſhly, an opinion that all our 
AA ideas are got, either by ſenſation or by reflection; that i is, 
by our external ſenſes, or by conſciouſneſs of the . of 
dur OR OR 10 * * res a 
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Through the white of nis Eſlay, % 3. 0 facherly e 
tion to this opinion, and often ſtrains very hard to reduce our 


* ideas to one 3 thoſe ſources, or. both. 7 Of this, ſeveral 


inſtances 
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"MR Lock E= ACCOUNT or POWER. 


inſtances might be given, in his account of our idea of ſub⸗ 
ſtance, of duration, of perſonal identity. Omitting theſe, as 
foreign to the preſent ſubject, I ſhall only take notice of * ac- 
count he comp our idea 2 * ert 69735536 ot b eint 
1 n oe in y 20909 ois mb. 25 
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The dd of it is, „That ablorridg; byi our ſenſes, various 
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| changes in objects, we collect a poſſibility in one object to be 


changed, and in another a poſſibility of making that * 
_ * come 05 _ idea enen oy 3 0 
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Thus: weifhyithie fire Has a . to 1 — ee and 5 1 


power to be melted ; the firſt he calls active, the ſecond paſſive; 


_ 
7 dennen 03 nl 27 $y 
He inks, however, alike we have: the TAP" aiding dotien: of 
es power, by attending to the power which we ourſelves ex- 
ert, in giving motion to our bodies hen at reſt, or in dĩrecting 
our thoughts to this or the other object as we will. And this 
way of forming the idea of power he nen to A Ger as 
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x. Whereas he aiftinguifiice power into active and | fue, * con- 
ths paſſive power is no power at all. He means by it, the poſ- 


fibility of being changed. To call this power, ſeems to be a 


miſapplication of the word. Ido not remember to have met 


with the phraſe paſſive power in any other good author. Mr 


Lock ſeems to have been Nas: in PR it; and it de- 
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beg leave to make two remarks, with: the reſpect that is moſt 
juli de 60 ſo De my 4TH and ſo good a man. 


| Perhaps his Was n led i into . as an 39 to ps 
power. But 1 congtive we call certain powers a&ive, to diſtin- 
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vin e from other powers chat are (called auulnoe. As all | 


mankind diſtinguiſh action from ſpeculation, it is very Proper to 
diſtinguiſh the powers by which thoſe different operations are 


performed, into active and ſpeculative. Mr Lock t indeed acknow- 


ledges that active power is more properly called power; but I 


ſee no propriety at all in 3 N 3 It is A ee pre; 


| are ideas-of ſenſation; dr of reflection. "77; Borbig rs We 
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"2; 1 5 ape chat Mr Waben a to cu 1 
upon himſelf, in attempting to reconcile this account of the 


idea of power to his favourite doctrine, That all our r ideas 
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There are two ſteps, according to his account, which the 
mind takes, in forming this idea of power yfirft, It obſerves 


changes in things; and, /econdly, From theſe changes, ee 


he A OP Ur Sage LiF ES IO n ante rr 
| Af both theſe” Koji are. pinie A: the ee ate or of 
conlliloutiied; then the idea of power may be called an idea of 


ſenſation, or of reflection. But, if either of thoſe ſteps requires 


_ theſe Hops wy Rell” 


the co-operation of other powers of the mind, it will follow, 


that the idea of power cannot be got by ſenſation, nor by reflec- 


tion, nor by both together. Let us, therefore, conſider each of 
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Not, We e ee in ae And Mr Latte 


takes it for granted, that changes in external things are obſerved 


| by our ſenſes, ge Apna; r by 


Wen * — 
e 2 But 


conſciouſneſs. | 154230 Ye 27 | Ty 217 His. 
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ſerved by our ſenſes, when we do not mean to exclude every other 
faculty from a ſhare in this operation. And it would be ridicu- 
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external things ſhould be obſerved by the ſenſes alone, cs? ag 


| Ma LOCKE's AGCQUNT: OF POWER. 
But it is; ce to Mr Loexz's purpoſe, that changes 
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every other faculty; becauſe every faculty that is neceſſary i in 
order to ohſerve the change, WR claim. a Hoſe: Mt e origi of 
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Now, it is evident, that, memory is no leſs neceſſary 8 1 
ſenſes, in order to our obſerving changes in external Der 
therefore the idea of power, derived from the changes ob eryed, 


may as juſtly be ee to n as to the ſenſes. 


Every A . two ſtates of; bs 88 changed. Both 
theſe ſtates may be paſt; one of them at leaſt muſt be paſt; and - 
one only can be preſent. By our ſenſes we may obſerve the pre- 


ſent ſtate of the thing ʒ but memory muſt ſupply us with the 


paſt; and, unleſs we remember the paſt 1 we can perceive 
Pang hd Haien run ener Bn vin da 
F £1 
D 04311955 x 2:24:54 2. 


1 earl N e to „ 
2 therefore, is, that, by the ſenſes alone, without — | 
or by conſciouſneſs alone, without memory, no change can be 
obſerved. Every idea, therefore, chat is derived. from. obſerving 


changes in things, muſt have its origin, partly from memory, 
and not from the ane alone, wor | from conſciouſacts one, nor 
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The: ſecond Gem miade 3 * in e this idea of 

power is this: From the changes obſerved we collect a cauſe of 

thoſe eee and a K to e them, .. * 5 
Hete one might aſk Mr * rainy it is ig our - Gaſes 

that we draw this concluſion, or is it by conſciouſneſs? Is rea- 


ſoning the province of the ſenſes, or is it che province of con- 


ſeiouſneſs? If the ſenſes can draw one een from premiſes, 
an giulckgale n tibet L 8 Nun i} | they 
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Jes awares brings! in cure mnlenibry,” and id our reaſ ſoning pow 
ſhare i in ith origin. en cite nene e 
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0 e Of Mr Humz's nion of . een d 
„ee en a Wo Wine 5 05 Wh 14 318 lc 15 
ls very ingenious W adopts: the ieee AGE! 3 
I Locks before mentioned, That all our ſimple ideas are de- 
[rivet either from ſenſation or reflection. This he ſeems to un- 
derſtand, even in a ſtricter ſenſe el Lock did. For be „ 
will have All our Himple ideas to be copies of preceeding impreſ- * 
ions, either of dur External ſenſes or of cou ſeiouſneſs. % After 
the moſt accurate examination, mm he, K. ef, Which 1 am 


© capable; T venture to 


any exception, and that every imple den Mann rn im- 
11 preſſion which reſembles it, and every ſimple impreſſion a 


« prin, by ng over a, de as he pleaſes” e 


I obſerve. here, by: the way, that this | eg is formed by 


one may ſatisfy himſelf in this 
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ue + author raſhly and unphiloſophically. For it is a concluſion 
chat admits of no proof, but by induction; and it is upon this 
ground that be himſelf founds it. The induction cannot be per- 
fect till every ſimple idea that can enter into the human mind 
be examined, and be ſhe wn to be copied from a reſembling im- 
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ception; and, therefore, no man can, conſiſtently with the rules 


of Philoſophifing, ris us, that this concluſion! li ae without 


any exception. 1 | q | | 8 

A ibo vt Kot Zuiwen 10 5 fl Adil id? wifi = 
The author profeſſes, i in his title-page,to: introdres into moral 

| ſubjects the experimental method of reaſoning. This was a very 


laudable attempt ; but he dught to have known, that it is a rule 


| in the experimental methoii:of feaſoning, That concluſions eſta- 


bliſhed by ãnductibn ought never to exclude” exceptions; if any ; 
ſuch ſhould afterwards appear from obſervation or experiment. 


| 5 Is AA NewrTon, ſpeaking of ſuch concluſions, ſays, Et fi 
* quando i in experiundo poſtea reperiatur aliquid, quod a parte 


c ονntraria faciat g; tum demi, non ifine-iſtis/exceptionibus af. 


2% firmetur:concluſio/opportebir.”: E But, ſays our author, 4 1 


% will venture to affirm, that the rule here holds without any ex. 
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| A throughout the whole treatiſe, this generals 
is conſidered as of - ſufficient authority, in itſelf, to exclude, 


even from # hearing every thing that appear to be an exception 
to it. This is contrary to the fundamental principles of the ex- 


perimental method of reaſoning, and ee 111 ve tte 


"raſh" rad he ron anne ö E901 EEC 700 
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_ Gs eſtabliſhed this general principle, the de Ges 
great execution by it among our ideas. He finds, that we have 
no idea of ſubſtance, material or ſpiritual; that body and mind 


4 


are only certain trains of related impreſſions and ideas; that we 


have no idea of Kg or duration, and: no idea of Power, active | 


br intelleQive. W ee e ee 
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üs k Berk uſed his principle of Asrer an reflection, with 
kreater moderation and mercy. Being unwilling to thruſt the 
THE i ideas 


Jhavel mad thivexaminatior of all; our ſimple ideas without e- | 
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% it is an abſurdity to employ any of them in defining the reſt. 


Kretches ſenſation and reflection to the very utmoſt, in order to 


receive theſe ideas within the ee 3 n . ede into it, as 
"On Bo © vt antidlgqaotidoto 


Hoi: 24 1 


But this author, inflead of thewing them "I mira ſeems 


or the ideas. —— it is tame 8 mer, 5 con- 
cerns our preſent ſubject. And, with regard to chis, the author 
boldly affirms, That we never have any idea of power; that 
< we iu gore ama A We are- egg . 
15 n enen 104 out 7 
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He bibles with oblerving,)* That a terms . * 


eee, en energy, are all nearly ſynonymous; and therefore 


_ © By this obſervation,” ſays he, © we reje at once all the vul- 


ace g eitb edi viodn n badet! eme 5 
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nel Mite 1 was not e that Hats are r 

00 of which · we have a clear and diſtinct conception, which 


are ſo ſimple in their nature, that they cannot be defined any 


other way than by ſynonymous words. It is true that this is not 


a logical definition, but that there is, as he affirms, an abſurdity 


1 
2. 


4 en, the mod. en, of r, 


in uſing 1 It, when Ne. pere can be had, I cannot eee 


"He * here have ee her to power A 3 what he ſays, 
in another. place, of pride and; bunality.. © | © The paſſions of pride 
and bumility,” he ſays, being fimple and uniform impreſ- 
« fions, it is impoſſible we. can ever give a juſt definition of 
« them. As the words are of general uſe, and the things they 
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Y will be able to Ha a; ja damen of Wann without. : danger of of CHAP, IV. 


*S, 


4, miſtake.” 4 g 729 — ts SAN 3} ALICE Mo ; 


le mentions Mr Lockz's account of the idea of power, That, 

obſerving various changes in things, we . conclude, that there 
muſt be ſomewhere, a power capable of producing them, and ſo 
arrive at We hag pa e at they ina. of 187 and ef- 
ca . | nile Weed 437 7 | | 

- But,” ae — « to 1 * ſatisfied that this Satte i is more 
— popular than philoſophical, we need but reflect on two very 
« obvious principles; gf, That reaſon alone can never give 
« riſe. to any original idea; and, /ccondly, That reaſon, as di- 
« ſtinguiſhed from experience, can never make us conclude, 


7 that a cauſe, or productive quality, is ablolucely Face: to 
& every beginning of exiſtence. 


Before we conſider the two 8 which our author p 
poſes to the ens opinion. of Mr Lens, Lobſerve, 


-. Firſt, That there are ſome Nee EET: which, on that 
very: account. deſerve more regard * beende chan this 
author is willing to beſto wp. 
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That things cannot begin to exiſt, nor . any change, 
e a cauſe that hath power to produce that change, is in- 


deed ſo popular an opinion, that, I believe, this author is the 
firſt of mankind that ever called it in queſtion. It is ſo popular, 


that there is not a man of common prudence. who does not act 


from this. opinion, and rely upon it every day of his life. And 
any man who ſhould conduct himſelf by the contrary opinion, 
would ſoon be confined as inſane, and continue in that ſtate; 


till a ſufficient cauſe was found for his enlargement. 


Such a popular opinion as this, ſtands upon a higher authori- 
/ ' ty 
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kt Ay * VAR that of philoſophy, and philoſophy ed Rrilie Gill toit, if 


ſhe would not render herſelf FR to every man of com- 


mon eee, 
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7 hr though, in matters of 9500 8 the multitude 
muſt be guided by Philoſophers, yet, in things that are within 
the reach of every man's / underſtanding, and upon which” the 

- whole conduct of human life turns, the Philoſopher muſt 'fol- 
Ke ns mukitgde, or ons een ee ridiculous.” 


Way, 1 Sulbrde, wür whithed this popy eopdler option b 155 true 
or falſe, it follows from mens 8 this” opinion, that they 
have an idea of power. A falſe opinion about power, no leſs 
than a true, implies an idea of power; for how can men have 


any opinion, & true or falſe, about a en of which Bank 1 no 


. 0A ＋7 


The firft of the very obvious is peticiples which the author op- 
poſes to Mr Lockk's account of the idea of power, is, That rea- 
* ſon alope « can never Ie riſe to FART original idea. 
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nis appeade to me fo far fur being a very vin eee 
ple, chat the contrary is very. obvious. 274 


Is it not our reaſoning faculty that gives riſe to the idea of 
reaſoning itſelf? As our idea of ſight! takes its riſe from our be- 
ing endowed with that faculty; ſo does our idea of reaſoning. 
Do not the ideas of demonſtration, of probability, our ideas of 
a ſyllogiſm, of major, minor and concluſion, of an enthymeme, 
dilemma, ſorites, and all the various modes of reaſoning, take 
their riſe from the faculty of reaſon ? Or is it poſſible, that a 


being, not endowed with the faculty of reaſoning, ſhould have 


theſe ideas? This principle, therefore, is ſo far from . ob- 
waren dann aa it t eam to be rere er 
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The cat obvious priticighs-is,' Thst reaſbn, as diſtinguimed -CHAP.IV. 
from experience, can never make us conclude, that a cauſe, or R 
productive quality, is abſolutely requiſite to K 7 beginning of 
rene Err | | 5 2 
ie Aug nor e i eien 
In e nitays on ths Intellectual wen of Mai, 1 Kat 
Gesaſlon to treat of this principle, That every change in 
nãture muſt have a cauſe; and, to prevent repetition, I beg 
leave to refer the reader to what is ſaid upon this ſubject, 
Eſay VI. chap. 6. I endeavoured to ſhew that it is a firſt princi- 
ple, evident to all men come to years of underſtanding. Be- | 4 
ſides its having been (univerſally received, without the leaſt 1 
doubt, from the beginning of the world, it has this fure mark 
of a firſt principle, that the belief of it is abſolutely neceſſary 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and, without it, no man could 1 
act with common prudence, or avoid the imputation of inſanity. nM 
Yet a Philoſopher, who acted upon the firm belief of it every 
day of his ras ene ey! in bis cloſer, to call it in * 
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HFle infinnates here, that we may know it =) experience. IL 


| endeavoured to wen, that we do not learn it from experience, 
for two reaſons, un 155 W (ff 


Firſt, Becauſe; it is a cc truth, and has i been re- 


ceived as a neceſſary truth. Eperkence gives no information of 
Minh 1s W nee £ or "0x nn * oof | 


% 


We may know "Ty experibiice: nt is, or what was, and 
from that may probably conclude What ſhalt be in like circum- 
ſtances; but, with regard to What muſt neceſſarily be, . 


ence is perfectly flent. 


. 
- 


Thus we know, by unvaried experience, n the "OI Vi 
of the world, that the ſun and ſtars riſe in the eaſt and ſet in the © 
weſt. Haut no man believes, that it could not poſſibly have been | 
; | | otherwiſe, 


& * 
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5 Gaba otherwiſe, or chat it did not depend upon the will and power of 
( uim who made the a becher the earth Di ke to 
| the eaſt or to the hae Ftonflalchn 


| sup 9 rs 
In like manner, if we had experience; ever ** Sung, that” = 

ITED | every change in nature we have obſerved, actually had a cauſe, N 
• this are afford ground to Wen fs for the pile it ſhall 


TE2T 


cannot be otherwiſe. „ ES roar nf ore nies G1 70 
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- niche * * to — * this groom hr is not . * 8 

experience is, That experience does not ſhew us. a cauſe of one 0 

| . in a hundred of thoſe changes which we obſerve, and therefore 2 538 
%% -,- > ———_—_ teach us that there conſt be r - =» 


or all che * Ke 7 3 1 r TIER is = | | 1 


| one more ſhocking to the human underſtanding than this, That = 
things may begin to exiſt without a cauſe. This would put an - 

end to all ſpeculation, as well as to all the buſineſs of life. The _ 

employment of ſpeculative men, ſince the beginning of ge Wal 

world, has been to inveſtigate the cauſes of things. What pity _ 


is it, they never thought of putting the previous queſtion, Whe- _ _ 
ther things have a cauſe or not? This queſtion has at laſt been 
 - ſtarted; and what is there ſo vaten a5 pox; ty he maineaiged 
325 | by 1 Philoſopher? | 
| Enough has been ſaid upon it, wide more, 1 chink, . it * 
3 ſerves. But, being about to treat of the active powers of the = 
human mind, I thought it improper to take no notice of what "8 
has been ſaid by ſo celebrated a Philoſopher, to ſhew, et there 8 
is not, in the human mind, any idea of power, "8 
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Kar aQive power is an i which cannot exit bur 


in ſome being poſſeſſed of that power, and the ſubject of 


high ee I take for granted as-a"ſelf-evident truth. Whe- 


ther there can be active power in a ſubject be- has no thought, 
due no will, is not ſo evident. my by 
1 1 44311145 2115 At neee, 

The ee of the words power, add; agent, and of all 

the words related to theſe; / tends to perplex this queſtion. ' The 

weakneſs of human underſtanding, which gives us only an in- 


direct and relative conception of power, contributes to darken 


our reaſoning, and p maks v us cautious! ive Sqn in our „ 


determination. a 3-26 tnt 


2452 36443 ina 5613; 254 9) S 7 34816 STS 468101644 
We can derive little light in this matter from the events which 
we obſerve in the courſe of nature. We perceive changes innu- 
merable in things without us. We know that thoſe changes 
muſt be produced by the active power of ſome agent; but we 
neither perceive the agent nor the power, but the change only. 
Whether the things be active, or merely paſſive, is not eaſily diſ- 
covered. And though it may be an object of curioſity to the 
ſpeculative way = a not greatly concern the” many. 
1 $64. 75 28100106 601473642 ien 57584 14? 
10 en Vat event und the circumſtances that attended it, 
ail to know in what circumſtances like events may be expected, 
may be of conſequence in the conduct of life; but to know the 


real efficient, whether it be matter or mind, whether of: a . 
rior or inferior order, concerns us little. 


don E Thus 


34 +4 fb by oe 6 \ * 2 77 1 * 24 8. A * 1951 #5 5 1 18 : 1. 
c HA, v. Thus 3 it i is with regund to all the elfocts we aſcribe to na- 


ture. 


Nature is the name we give to che flicient cauſe of innumera- 
ble effects which fall daily under our obſervation. But if it be 
| aſked what nature is? Whether the firſt univerſal: cauſe, or a 
etl 8 ſubordinate one, whether one or many, whether intelligent or 
; unintelligent? Upon theſe points we find various conjectures and 
theories, but no ſolid ground upon which we can reſt. And J 
apprehend the wiſeſt men are con ho * — n „ 

know nothing of; n „ Har ogtes £ Love 


. 1 * 155 ond 0 bene > as W — 3 aA etl fuk. 


ficient reaſon to conclude the exiſtence of an eternal intelligent 


Firſt Cauſe. But whether he acts immediately in the production 2 
| gf thoſe events, or by ſubordinate. intelligent agents, or by in- "x 
- ſctruments that are unintelligent, and what the number, the na- 1 


ture, and the different offices of thoſe agents or inſtruments - «© 
may be'z- theſe I apprehend to be myſteries placed beyond the ""n 
limits of human knowledge. We ſee an eſtabliſhed order in the 9 


ſucceſſion of natural e n we ſee not the bond that con- 4-28 
Sc. eee ls rt tou Sin bb ae IL 1 

17 1 8 73 

Since we derive fo ide light, wich en © to efficient — = 


and their active power, from. attention to;the natural world, let 


us next attend to Me morn: 1 Wann 0 ee aRions, "ou con- 4 
%% 

Mr Look KE 8 very a 1 That, va the e . * 

| tion of the operation of bodies by our ſenſes, we have but a Ko 


very imperfect obſcure idea of active power, ſince they afford us 
1 not any idea in themſelves of the power to begin any action, 
En either of motion or thought. He adds, That we find in 
« ourſelves. a power to begin: or forbear, continue or end ſeveral 
NG . actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 
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: OF BEINGS THAT HAVE NO UNDERSTANDING. 
8 thought or preference of the mind, ordering, or, as it vere, CHAP. 5 


„ commanding the doing or not doing ſuch a particular action. 


% IThis power which the mind has thus to order the conſidera - 


tion of any idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, or to pre- 


fer the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and vice ver- 
, in any particular inſtance, is that which we call the will. 


The actual exerciſe of that Power, by directing any particular 
“ action, or its ON" is [that ics ue? call Volition' or 


* e 4 | - 1 14 * * 3 5, 3 * 717 + bad 


According to Mr Locks; therefore, che only clear imogioH or 


idea we have of active power, is taken from the power which 


we find in ourſelves to give certain motions to our bodies, or a 
certain direction to our thoughts; and this power in ourſelves 


can be We into action only by willing or Wen, 


77 14 T; 
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follows, tliat, 8 Fae ha 


211 ( 


* 2 1 8 


and. that degree of - underſtanding which will: ONT im- 
plies, we could exert no active power, and conſequently could 


have none: For power that cannot be exerted is no power. It 
follows alſo, that the active power, of which only we can have 


any diſtinct e can be OY NON that here under- 


. and will. 


12 * deen eſſect implies. power not to produce 
We can conceive no Way in which power may be deter- 
3 to one of theſe rather than the other, Ca han, 


ai. * 0 at ij F £45 N "ITY . 


. Whatever: is the effect of active power muſt be ſomething that 
is contingent. Contingent exiſtence. is that which depended 
upon the power and will of its cauſe. Oppoſed to this, is neceſ- 
ſary Exiſtence, which we aſeribe to the Supreme Being, becauſe 


his exiſtence is not owing to the power of any being. The ſame 


diſtinction there 1 1s between contingent and neceſſary truth, 
—_— That 
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That the a go round the am aide to 


' eaſtyix a contingent truth; becauſe it depended upon the power and 
will of him who made the planetary ſyſtem, and gave motion to it. 


That a circle and a right line can cut one another only in two 
points, is a truth which depends upon no power nor will, and 


therefore is called neceſſary and immutable. Contingency, 


therefore, has a relation to active power, as all active power is 
exerted in contingent events; and as ſuch events can have. no 
ee but by the exertion of active er. be eee 


. 


When I ae Aa e W 3 its ſhed to . 1 
know that there muſt be a cauſe that has power to produce this 
effect. But I ſee neither * e nor * manner of its _ 
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But in certain motions of my body and directions of 1 my 


thought, I know, not only that there muſt be a cauſe that has 


power to produce theſe effects, but that I am that cauſe ; and I 
am eee oh: woe I 1 in der to Lane On of RIG 
oo the comſciouſnek of « our own” aws, PRES rabbi 
Wes not only the eleareſt, but the only conception we * 
form of activity, or the exertion of active e N. N 


As I am urable:20-form a notion” of any intellectual power 
different in kind from thoſe I poſſeſs, the ſame holds with re- 

ſpect to active power. If all men had been blind, we ſhould 

have had no conception of the power of ſeeing, nor any name 

for it in language. 
and reaſoning, we could not have had any conception of theſe 

operations. In like manner, if he had not ſome degree of ac- 
tive power, and if he vere not conſcious of the exertion of it 

in his voluntary actions, it is probable he "_ e, no con- 

. * Are ere or of active . N ee 
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If man had not the powers of abſtraction 
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OF ; BEINGS THAT HAVE NO UNDERSTANDING. 


ry event. 


* And of the manner 4k which a miſe” may exert its active 
— we can have no conception, but from conſciouſneſs of the 


1 


Wich regard to ths operations of nature, it is ſaſtcient” for 
us to know, that, whatever the agents may be, whatever the 
manner of their operation, or the extent of their power, they 


depend upon the firſt cauſe, and are under his control; and this 
indeed is all that we know; beyond this we are left in darkneſs. | 


But, in prays 9 human een, Mer we rota a more immediate 
concern. 'FAVIS 8 * 
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Ie is of the kigheft i importance to us, as moral and actotint- 


| able creatures, to know what actions are in our own power, be- 


cauſe it is for theſe only that we can be accountable to our Ma- 
ker, or to our fellow-men in ſociety ; by theſe only we can me- 


-  rit praiſe or blame; in theſe only all our prudence, wiſdom and 


virtue muſt be employed; and, therefore, with regard to them, 


he wile Author or nature =o oe n us in Nr dark. 


144 44 1 * "33? 


Every man is led by nature to üitrribüte to himſelf the free as. 
terminations of his own will, and to believe thoſe events to be 


in his power which depend upon his will. On the other hand, 


it is ſelf- nt that * is * our 1 nen is not © ſubject 
to our will. ren 


11 . . 15 : ww 4 O ; 
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we grow from childhood to Wanbadd we digen our food, 
our blood circulates, our heart and arteries beat, we are ſome- 


times fick and ſometimes in health; all theſe things muſt be 
done by the power of ſome agent ; but they are not done by 


Our 


55 


37 


A train of events following one another ever ſo regularly, char. V. 
could never lead us to the notion of a cauſe, if we had not, from 
. our conſtitution, : a conviction of the hrs of a bona to eve- 


22 V- our power. How do we now. this? Becauſe they are not 
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ſubject to our will. This is the infallible criterion by which 


we diſtinguiſh what is our doing from what i is not; 2 is in 


our Pr: from what is not. 


- 


” n — add; can only be exerted by will, and we 


are unable to conceive any active power to be exerted without 


will. Every man knows infallibly that what is done by his con- 
ſcious will and intention, is to be imputed to him, as the agent 
or cauſe; and that whatever. is done without his will ny . 
tion, cannot be imputed to him with truth. 


We inde of the aQions ond; ndnd of bens men * che 
fame rule as we judge of our own. In morals, it is ſelf- evi- 
dent that no man can be the object either of approbation or of 
blame for what he did not. But how ſhall we know whether it 
is his doing or not? If the ation depended upon his will, and 
if he intended and willed it, it is his action in the judgment of 
all mankind. But if it was done without his knowledge, or 
without his will and intention, it is as certain that he did it not, 
* that ĩt ought not to be imputed to him as the . 2. 2 


When there i is any doubt to whom a 1 action ht 
to be imputed, the doubt ariſes only from our / ignorance of 
facts; when the facts relating to it are known, no man of un- 


derſtanding has any doubt to whom dae action ae to by: im- 


ec 


* 


The general rules of imputation are elk evident. They Low 
been the ſame in all ages, and among all civilized nations. No 
man blames another for being black or fair, for having a fever 


or the falling fickneſs ; becauſe theſe things are believed not to 


be in his power; and they are believed not to be in his power, 


becauſe þ hey depend not * his will. We can never [Conceive | 


that 
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that a man's Aten bnd his Nen or ihne ou power goes CHAP. v. 
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Reaſon- * us to aſcribe. nw 1 to 5 3 5 
Being. But what do we mean by unlimited power? It is power 


to do whatſoever he wills. To ſuppoſe him to do what he does 


n en is Rs 1 ie * E niit 
The e only Aifin& « conception 1 en 188 of activin. power "is; 
that is is an attribute in a being by which he can do certain 
things if he wills. This, after all, is only a relative conception. 
It is relative to the effect, and to the will of producing it. Take 
away theſe, and the conception vaniſhes. | They are the handles 
by which the mind takes hold of it. When they are taken 
away, our hold is gone. The ſame is the caſe with regard to 
other relative conceptions. Thus velocity is a real ſtate of a 
body, about which Philoſophers reaſon with the force of demon- 


1 


ſtration; but our e 2 of it is relative to ſpace and time. 


What is velocity i in a body ? It is a ſtate in which it paſſes 


through a certain ſpace in a certain time. Space and time are 


very different from velocity ; but we cannot conceive it but by 
its relation to them. The effect produced, and the will to pro- 
duce it, are things different from active power, but we can have 
no conception of it, but by its relation to them. 


Whether the conception of an efficient cauſe, and of real ac- 
tivity, could ever have entered into the mind of man, if we had 
not had the experience of activity in ourſelves, I am not able to 
determine with certainty. The origin of many of our concep- 
tions, and even of many of our judgments, is not ſo eafily traced 
as. Philoſophers have generally conceived, No man can recol- 
lea the time when he firſt got the conception of an efficient 
cauſe, or the time when he firſt got the belief that an efficient 
cauſe is neceſſary to every change in nature. The conception 
of an efficient cauſe may very probably be derived from the ex- 
perience 
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| CHAF. * perience we have had in very e life of our own power to 
produce certain effects. But the belief, that no event can hap- 


pen without an efficient cauſe, cannot be derived from expe- 


rience. We may learn from experience what is, or what. Was, 
per no e dere can W us what ene muſt be. 


13. 1 (33 , 


is like 1 manner, we probably 45 the tonteption of pain 
from the experience we have had of it in ourſelves ; but our be- 


lief that pain can only.exiſt in a being that hath life, cannot be 


got by experience, becauſe it is a neceſſary truth; and no ne- 


aalen i 3] 


15 it be fo PHY the clapdgrion abi an efficient cauſe enters in- 


to the mind, only from the early conviction we have that we 
are the efficients of our on voluntary actions, (which I think 


is moſt probable) the notion of efficiency will be reduced to this, 
That it is a relation between the cauſe and the effect, fimilar to 


that which is between us and our voluntary actions. This is 


ſurely the moſt diſtinct notion, and, I mn the mo notion we 
can form or” real eco 


FC 1 i EE iii * hos 


Now it is eee hang! to cotiftitute the relatiow between me 
and my action, my conception of the action, and will to do it, 
are eſſential. For what I never conceived, nor willed, I never 
core RL ee | 


n * 
- 


1 F 14 4 


n any man, ee Auen r a a beidp may be the effi 
cient cauſe of an action, and have power to produce it, which 


that being can neither conceive nor will, he ſpeaks a language 
which I do not underſtand. © If he has a meaning, his notion of 


power and efficiency muſt be eſſentially different from mine; 


and, until he conveys his notion of efficiency to my underſtand- 


ing, I can no more aſſent to his opinion, than if he ſhould re 
that a Aa. et e 15 feel n N Nee Nang 
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OF THE PHENOMENA” of NATURE. 


It ſeemts, therefore, to She Wen probable, chat ſuch beings only cur. vt. 


as have ſome degree of under saneg and will, can poſſeſs ac- 


tive power; and that inanimate beings muſt be merely paſlive, 


2 have no real activity. Nothing we perceive without us af- 


fords any good ground for afcribing active power to any inani- 
mate being; and every thing we can diſcover in our own con- 


ſtitution, leads us to think, that active POOLE. carmot t be exerted 


without will and intelligence. 
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e the efficient Cauſes of the Phenomena of Nature. 
F active power, in its proper meaning, requires a ſubject en- 
dowed with will and intelligence, what ſhall we ſay of thoſe 
active powers which Philoſophers teach us to aſcribe to matter; 


the powers of corpuſcular attraction, magnetiſm, electricity, 
gravitation, and others? Is it not univerſally allowed, that hea- 


vy bodies deſcend to the earth by the power of gravity; that, 
by the ſame power, the moon, and all the planets and comets, 
are retained in their orbits? Have the moſt eminent natural 


Philofophers been impoſing upon us, and giving us words in- 


ſtead of real cauſes! ? 


In anſwer to this, OO that the principles of natural 
philoſophy have, in modern times, been built upon a foundation 
that cannot be ſhaken, and that they can be called in queſtion 
only by thoſe who do not underſtand the evidence on which 
they ſtand. But the ambiguity of the words cauſe, agency, active 
| power, and the other words related to theſe, has led many to un- 
derſtand them, when uſed in natural philoſophy, in a wrong 
fenſe, and in a ſenſe which is neither neceſſary for eſtabliſhing 


1 8 4 
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at 


wg HAF. VT. the true principles of natural philoſophy, nor was eyer er 


and the other attractive or repulſive powers which they aſcribe 


explain. Now, when we find wiſe men aſcribing action and ac- 
tive power to a ſubſtance which they expreſsly teach us to con- 
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- To be inp of 8 we may een 8 Foe very: Phi- 
loſophers who attribute to matter the power of gravitation, and 1 
other active powers, teach us, at the ſame time, that matter is a 8 
ſubſtance altogether inert, and merely paſſive; that gravitation, 9 


to it, are not inherent in its nature, but impreſſed upon it by 
fome external cauſe, which they do not pretend to know, or to- 


fider as merely paſſive and ated upon by ſome unknown cauſe, 
we muſt conclude, that the action and active power aſcribed to. 
it are. not. to be underſtood ſtrictly, but in Gas popular ſenſe. 
It ought likewiſe to. be obſerved, that although PhildGphers, 
for the ſake of being underſtood, muſt ſpeak, the language of 
the vulgar, as when they ſay, the ſun riſes and ſets, and goes 
through all, the ſigns of the zodiac, yet they often think. diffe- 
rently from the vulgar. Let us hear what the greateſt of natu- 
ral Philoſophers ſays, in the 8th. definition prefixed to his Princi- 
pia, Voces autem attractionis, impulſus, vel: propenſionis cu- . 
« juſcunque in centrum, indifferenter et pro ſe mutuo promiſcue 
*. uſurpo ; has voces non phyſicè ſed mathematicè conſiderando. | 
„ Unde caveat lector, ne per hujus modi voces cogitet. me ſpe-. 
« ciem vel modum actionis, cauſamve aut rationem phyſicam, 
«- alicubi.definire ; vel centris (quz ſunt puncta mathematica) 34 
« yires vere et Nyse tribuere, fi. forte centra trahere, aut vires 9 
centrorum eſſe, dixero. ä | „ A 
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In all languages, an! is attributed't to many things which all 
men. of common underſtanding believe to be merely paſlve ; 
thus, we ſay, the wind blows, the rivers. flow, the ſea rages, the 
fire 8 bodies move, and impel other bodies. 
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OF. THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 


Every object which undergoes any change, muſt be be! ac- 
tive or paſſive in that change. This is ſelf-evident to all men 
from the firſt dawn of reaſon; and therefore the change is al- 


Ways expreſſed i in language, either by an active or a paſſive verb. 


Nor do I know any verb, expreſſive of a change, which does 
not imply either action or paſſion. The thing either changes, 
or it is changed. But it is remarkable in language, that when 
an external cauſe of the change is not obvious, the change is al- 


ways imputed to the thing changed, as if it were animated, and 


had active power to produce the change in itſelf. "So we ay, 
the moon changes, the ſun riſes and goes down. 


>. 


Thy active ad are very hn e whe ative" power 


imputed to things, which a little advance in knowledge and ex- 
perience teaches us to be merely paſſive. This property, com- 
mon to all languages, I endeavoured to account for in the ſe- 
cond chapter of this Eſſay, to which the reader is referred. 

A like irregularity may be obſerved in the uſe of the word 
SHOT cauſe, in al une and of the words related to Tee! 


, 


Our knowledge of exuſbst is very ſeanty in the OY a 


ſtate of ſociety, much more is it ſo in that early period in which 
language is formed. A ſtrong deſire to know the cauſes of 


CHAP. VI. 


things, is common to all men in every tate ; but the experience 


of all ages ſhews, that this keen appetite, rather than go empty, - 


will feed upon the huſks of real knowledge where the fruit can- 
not be found. | 


While we e Very much in the dark with regard to the real 


agents or cauſes which produce the phænomena of nature, and 


have, at the ſame time, an avidity to know them, ingenious men 
frame conjectures, which thoſe of weaker underſtanding take for 
truth. The fare is coarſe, but appetite makes it go down, 

THEY eee Thus, 


94 
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CHAP. — bus in a very ancient "RP love 0 Krife were made the 
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from the beginning of its ene to ee 


cauſes of chings. PAT made the cauſes of things to- be mat- 
ter, ideas, and an efficient architect. Axis TorILE, matter, form, - 


and privation. Das Canrzs thought matter, and a certain quan- 
tity of motion given it by the Almighty at firſt, to be all that is 


neceſſary to make the material world. Leinnitz conceived the 
whole univerſe, even the material part of it, to be made up of 
monades, each of which is active and intelligent, and produces 
in itſelf, by its own active power, all the rende it ae 
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In common eee we give * a name of a * to a reaſon, 


a motive, an end, to any circumſtance n is an n 


the 0 and goes Wa it. 


eee dds 8 Gor 58 diſtinguiſhed Shs 
inds of cauſes, the efficient, the material, the formal, and the 
al. This, like many of Ar1sToTLE's diſtinctions, is only a di- 


ſtinction of the various meanings of an ambiguous word; for 


the efficient, the matter, the form and the end, have nothing 


common in their nature, by which they may be accounted ſpe- 


cies of the {ame genus; but the Greek word which we tranflate 


and we have added other meanings. We do not indeed call the 
matter or the form of a thing its cauſe; but we have final cauſes, 
inſtrumental exuira; accaſiongl e ah 1 an not een 
others. 85 | | te 1 


Thus the word 10 has been ſo en and 2 to have 
ſo many different meanings in the writings of Philoſophers, Sd 


in the diſcourſe of the yulgar, that its s @rigine) N Proper man- 


ing ia datt an the amd. i. r 900K 
With anne! to the Rf. nature, the important 25 


of knowing their cauſes, beſides gratifying our curioſity, is, 


that 


ES. RO. 
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oF THE Exori o NATURE. 
that woman les to expect * ENT or Bou, to being them 


about. This is very often of real importance in life; and this " 


is ſerved, by knowing what, by the courſe of nature, 
goes before them and is connected wich them; and 375 20 there- 


aas ve call the cauſe of ſuch: a op gee ri 


_ * 2 


If A magnet be be near to a mariner's e the - 
needle, which was before at reſt, immediately begins to move, 
and bends its courſe towards the magnet, or perhaps the contrary 
way. If an unlearned ſailor is aſked the cauſe of this motion 
of the needle, he is at no loſs for an anſwer... He tells you it is 


the magnet; and the proof is clear; for, remove the magnet, 
and the effect ceaſes; bring it near, and the effect is again pro- 


duced. It is, . ge evident to ne that the r bn is 44 of b 
2 or this eg. 


701 11 7 1 


eee den ee enters . into the cauſe of this 5 
* He obſerves, that the magnet does not touch the 


33 


needle, and therefore can give it no impulſe. He pities the ig- 


norance of the ſailor. The effect is produced, ſays he, by mag- 


netic effluvia, or ſubtile matter, which paſſes from the magnet to 


the needle, and forces it from its place. He can even ew you, 


in a figure, where theſe magnetic effluvia iſſue from the magnet, 
what round they take, and what way they return home again. 


And thus he thinks he comprehends perfectly how, and by what 
aufe, rden motion of Nat Nr is produced. | 


A dicwionlink Philoſopher enquires what Gar can be offered 
for the exiſtence of magnetic effluvia, and can find none. He 


ee holds it as a fiction, a hypotheſis; and he has learned 
that hypotheſes ought to have no place in the philoſophy of na- 
ture. He confeſſes his ignorance. of the real cauſe of this 
motion, and thinks, that his buſineſs, as a Philoſopher, is only to 


find from FN 11. laws oF which it is dt in an 
cas. Ty V 


RATS | 1 


s 815 [1 r n . 8 1 MW 


E to the 708 cauſe of this CT: and hor man . 
knows moſt is he who is ſenſible that he knows nothing of the 
matter. Vet all the three ſpeak the ſame language, and acknow- 
ledge, that the cauſe of this motion is the attractive or re 
| PEE of the NU 9 — 
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What Jas hows l of this, may: be 1 to  avity da 
menon that falls within the compaſs of natural philoſophy. We 
deceive ourſelves, if we conceive, that we can point out the real 
e cauſe of any one * them. 


The 3 Sys ever waadech in teu e was 
that of the law of gravitation, which opens ſuch a view of our 
planetary ſyſtem, that it looks like ſomething. divine. But the 
author of this diſcovery was perfectly aware, that he diſcovered 
no real cauſe, but only che b or . netotiling to which the 

unknown cauſe * 


Natural PhilaCaben, who think . "ag a preciſe 

meaning to the terms they uſe in the ſcience; and when they 

1 pretend to ſhew the cauſe of any phænomenon of nature, they 

mean by the cauſe, a law of nature of which that pb ænomenon 
is a neceſſary een. FIT 


The SY A object of natural philoſophy, as Nxwrox expreſsly 
teaches, is reducible to theſe two heads; firſt, by juſt induction 
from experiment and obſervation, to diſcover the laws of nature, 
and then to apply thoſe laws to the ſolution of the phznomena M7 
of .nature. This was all that this great Philoſopher attempted, 1 
and all that he thought attainable. And this indeed he attained Me 
in a great meaſure; with regard to the motions of our planetary 1 
Se. and wah regard to the rays of light. 38 


But ſuppoſing that all the phznomena that fall within the 
”.-. each 


our conduct. 


% 


or THE PHENOMENA or NATURE. 


— 


Ws of our ſenſes, were RE for from general "hag of na- CRAP: 


ture, juſtly deduced from experience ; that 1s, ſuppoſing natu- 
ral philoſophy brought to its utmoſt perfection, it does not dis- | 
cover the efficient cauſe of . one ee in nature. 


\ 


The laws of nature are "he — 3 to which the ef. 


fects are. produced ; but there muſt be a cauſe. which operates 


according to theſe rules. The rules of navigation never navi- 

1980 a (hip. * rules of architeQure. never built a houle. 
"Natural ohiloſophers, by great attention to. "the 88 . na- 

ture, have diſcovered many of her laws, and have very happily 


applied them to account for many phænomena; but they have 


never, diſcovered the efficient cauſe of any one phznomenon ;. 
nor do thoſe who have diſtin notions of the Erinciples of the 
ſcience, make n ch Eee ry 


1414 190 


Upon the theatre of nature we. of oa innumerable effects, which. 
require. an agent endowed with active power ;, but the agent is 
behind the ſcene. Whether it be the Supreme Cauſe alone, or a 
ſubordinate cauſe or cauſes; and if ſubordinate cauſes be em- 
ployed by the Almighty, what. their nature, their number, and 
their different offices may be, are things hid, for wiſe reaſons | 


4 . ic 7 


HOG def from the Human eye. : 


: 11 . i | : 
It is only i in hs Sons 8 that may 8 imputed for praiſe or 
blame, that it is neceſſary for us to know who is the agent; 


and in. this, nature. as, Aren us all the light that i is neceſſary for 
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=: ; 191 TIL 7 the Extent of Human Poms 


VERY ching Nudable and praiſt- worthy i in man, WED con- 

| ſiſt in the proper exerciſe of chat er Which is given 

him by his Maker. This is the talent which he is required to 
occupy, and of which he muſt give an account to him who com- 

Ry mitted it to his troff. | 2 Gun ee ee 

| To Gine beben more power is given aun to den t to 
the fame perſon more at one time and leſs at another. Its ex- 
| iſtence, its extent, and its continuance, depend ſolely upon the 
* pleaſure of the Almighty ; but every man chat is accountable 
vn | muſt have more or leſs of it. For, to call a perſon to account, 
x to approve or difapprove of his conduct, who had no power to do 
good or ill, is abſard. N axiom of Euclid reg! more evi- 
dent chan this. E ape 
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As power is a ata OY lei 11 is ingratirade to 
the giver; to over-rate it, begets pride and preſumption, and 
leads to unſucceſsful attempts. It is therefore, in every man, 
a point of wiſdom to make a juſt eſtimate of his n er- 
e e quid valeant bumeri. 88 ? 2 3 1755 
| we can guty ſpeak of the power my mam in ae and as 
1 our notion of power is relative to its effects, we can eſtimate irs 

| extent only by the effects which it is able to produce. 
E 5 | | ; 
It would be wrong to eſtimate the extent of human power by 
the effects which it has actually produced. For every man had 
power to do many things which he did not, and not to do many 
. things 
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5 mag which he did; otherwiſe he could not be an object either ce. VIL 
| of opprobation or of n to 19 wake 5 1 aki 
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or THE "EXTENT 4 OF HUMAN POWER. = 
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The effects of human power « are either immediate, or hey a are 
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| The immediate effects, I chink; are e edgeihie to two herd = 


| We can give certain motivns to our own bodies ; ; dert we can give | 


41 8 fry | . 4 
a x certain direction to 9 own eee | g e 
{1 yt of Arti "PAL T3 1; DEAD 


2 


Whatever we can "06 beyond this, nn be done by one or 


| theſe AE, + or 3 


we can Wee no motion in any body in the aniverſe, but | 
by moving firſt our own body as an inſtrument. ' Nor can we 
produce thou ght in any other e but by thou 27 5 and mo- 
tion in 2 ourſelves. 65 
Our power to move our own body, l is not ey liinited i in its 
extent, but in its nature is ſubject to mechanical laws. It may 
be compared to a ſpring endowed with the power of contracting 
or expanding itſelf, but which cannot contract without drawing 


equally at both ends, nor expand without puſhing equally at both 


- 


ends; fo that every action of the ſpring is always accompanied 
with an aid wing ed in A eg . 8 ; 


We can conceive a man to liave power 8 move his whole bo- 
dy in any direction, without the aid of any other body, or a 
power to move one part of his body without the aid of any other 
Pert. But e teaches us that n man has no ſuch power. 


If hot carries his whole body in a direction with a certain 
quantity of motion, this he can do only by puſhing the earth, 
or 8 other n vun an equal e of motion in the con- 


G6 | trary 
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Aren trary direction. 11 he but ſtretch. out his arm in one direction, 


the reſt of his body is puſhed with en e eee e 
tion in the ee nen | | : 


* * * 


This ! is 9 caſe with Peat) to all ane my 3 mo- 


tions, which come within the reach of our ſenſes. ' They are 
a performed by the contraction of certain muſcles; and a muſcle, 
when it is contracted, draws. equally at both ends. As to the 


motions antecedent to the contraction of the muſcle, and conſe- 
quent upon the volition of the a we know re and 


ee e een chem „n;; EI 3 as 


We know not even how thoſe immediate effects | of our power 
are produced by our willing them. We perceive not any neceſ- 


ſary connection between the volition and exertion on war, bag. 8 
and. the: motion of our body chat follows them. 


Ft — * - o 
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3 anden us, has every voluntary motion of the | 
body is. performed by the contraction of certain muſcles, and 
that the muſcles. are contracted by ſome influence derived from 


| the nerves. But, without thinking in the leaſt, either of muſ- 


cles or nerves, we will only the external effect, and the inter- 


nal 3 ider, ar wk ns; 900099! . 


This a one of the . of our 3 . * | 
ſon to admire ; ee eee eee 
e eee 1 _ 


Wa 1 14 
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That there i is an n eſtabliied 8 — our line > CEr- 


tain motions of our bodies, and the operation of the nerves and 
muſcles which produces thale motions, is a 4 known by expe- 


rience. whether this 
act of the mind have any phyfcal effect pron. the nerves and 


We 3 or whether i it be only an occaſion of their being acted 
upon 


or THE, EXTENT OF. HUMAN POWER. 


upon de ſome other efficient, according to the eſtabliſhed laws Arr. 
of nature, is hid from us. So dark is our er n our | 
aha mms e We trace it to Us En. : 
3 ron? ty * $5220 ; : 
We Feen . reaſon to. bade; chat matter had its ori 8 
| from mind, as well as all its motions 3 but how, or in what man- 
eee ay Jes weld ene e ee | 
„ 3, q* N 
II is poſſible nee ftw 6009 eee wow, er Umag we 
call the immediate eſſects of our power, may not be fo in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. Between the will to produce the eſſect, and the 
production of it, (Share n by; A gets © matter of which. 
| 1 7 a 34 


+ * N 


* 


This: ay Joe ſoaks: . ner we "be in 5 firicteſt 
ſenſe, the efficient cauſe of the voluntary motions of our o.]õ n 


body. But it can produce no doubt wich ae e 1 
oſtiqation'of our actions. To 7 


: 


The ee digs thine ach an event n 
will, and who deliberately wills to produce it, is, in the ſtricteſt 
moral ſenſe, the cauſe of the event; and it is juſtly imputed to 
him, whatever phyſical” , geh concurred in its of 20 
duction, ö c 6 


"uw. 


Thus, he who . — nichds 6% mas kis neighbour dead, 
2 voluntarily does it, is undoubtedly the cauſe of his death, 
| though he did no more to occaſion it than draw the trigger of 

the gun. He neither gave to the ball its velocity, nor to the 
powder its expanſive force, nor to the flint and ſteel the power 
. to ſtrike fire; but he knew that what he did muſt be followed by 
the man's death; and did it with that intention; and therefore he 

is wem nne an the nen | 


| Philoſophers may therefore aiſpue innocently, whether we 
Al | G 2 | be 


: & 3 
£ | 
* — 


era. v be the oper efficient eines of the nee motions of our 


own body; or whether we be only, as MaLEBRANCRR thinks, 


the occaſional cauſes. The determination of this "queſtion, if 
It can be determined, can have no effect on human conduct. RED 


— # >. 5 3 


The other branch of what i is tinted 1 in our power, is to give | 
a certain direction to our own thoughts. This, as well as the firſt 
branch, is limited in various ways. It is greater in ſome perſons 
than in others, and in the ſame perſon is very different, accord- 
ing. to the health of his body, and the ſtate of his mind. But 
that men, when free from diſeaſe of body and of mind, have a 
conſiderable degree of power of this kind, and that it may be 
greatly increaſed by practice and habit, is ſufficiently evident 
from experience, and from the reer conviction of all man- 


- . ? 
— : 7 : be | 
8 * 
„5 8 * 


Were we to examine minutely into the eormection between 
our volitions, and the direction of our thoughts which obeys 


theſe volitions ; were we to conſider how we are able to give 
attention to an object for a certain time, and turn our attention 


to another when we chuſe, we might perhaps find it difficult to 


determine, whether the mind itſelf be the ſole efficient cauſe of 
the voluntary changes in the direction of our eee or mar 
ther i it dy gd ng aid of other efficient canſes. | 


. 


1 ſee no good adh why the diſpute abun efficient and' oc- 
eaſional cauſes,” may not be applied to the power of directing 
our thoughts, as well as to the power of moving our bodies. In 
both caſes, I apprehend the diſpute is endleſs, and, if it could be 
brought to an iſſue, would be fruitleſs. 


Nothing appears more viding to our to than that there 


muſt be an efficient cauſe of every change that happens in na- 


ture. But when I attempt to comprehend the manner in which. 
an efficient cauſe operates, either upon body or upon mind, 
bbs „„ there 
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- Howie ſmall the FRIES e effects of Loy power ſeem 


to be, its more remote effects are ry conſiderable. 
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In this — thick owes of man "Dax y be b to the 
Nile, the Ganges, and other great rivers, which make a figure 


upon the globe of the earth, and, traverſing vaſt regions, bring 


ſometimes great benefit, at other times great miſchief to many 
nations; yet, when we trace thoſe rivers to their ſource, we find 


them to riſe frag! CG nee aan A and rills. 1 . 


nine e en . 8 229. 7 7 411 
The command of A #0 ys prince, what i is it, Ve the ſound 
of his breath, modified by his organs of ſpeech? But it may 


have great conſequences ; it may raiſe armies, equip fleets, and 
ſpread war and deſolation over a t dent ic the, earth. 


The nal of mankind pats n power to do good, 


a eee is and others, 
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CHAP. VII. 
— 


From-this I chink we 8 a. has. ES he dege- 


neracy of mankind be great, and juſtly. to be lamented, yet men, 


in general, are more diſpoſed to employ their power in doing 


good, than in doing hurt to their fellow-men. The laſt is much 
more in their power than the firſt; and, if they were as much 


muſt ſoon; nen bn * earth 


* * 


Wen may firſt conditer the effects which may be produced by 
kuman. BONE _ the material ten. 


: 


not remove to another; nor can we produce any change in the 
annual or diurnal motions of our own. 


1 


diſpoſed to it, human ſociety could not at and the * 


1 is . deed. to the —_ which we r 3 Wwe can- 
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5 face of the earth; and thoſe treaſures of metals and minerals 
BY 5 BIT that are- d A in its bowels, may be diſcovered and drought 
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RN: ſupply the wants of man; withoue auy cultivation. by: hutnan la- 
d | - bour. Many inferior animals, who neither plant, nor-ſow,. nor 

| ; e eee e en, 

| | 1 . ns cafe with man. "ot 5 VVT (+434 _ 
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N | He bes alli ene ee given: inn e e di 
I * can do much for 145 gh his wants; 220 his labour! is made ne- 
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b 2 n wee ras wha hols of anx-echenuvimel ater Jaks. 9 

6 3 bir this globe; and his reſources are proportioned to W ets 
= | EST put within the ſphere 95 his reren, 5 i 1 
3 b 2 | 1 


9 The pan is left wah nature in ben a kate as to o require culi- Mm 
vation for the accommodation of man. $77 IS _ 
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Z It 1 is capable of exkivation; . b to Sark a degree, - 
| ORE chat, by human labour, it may afford ſubſiſtence to pee 
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; comfortable, in proportion 0 the bent properly es 9 
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165 is evidently the 1 intention 180 1 chat man ſhould be la- 
CRT) borious, and that he ſhould exert his powers of body and mind 
bor his own, and for the common good. And, by his power 

25 properly applied, he may make great improvement upon the fer- 
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1 or THE EXTENT or ay MAN POWER Is 
A ty of. the 'carth; and a great addition to his own accommalia- © CHAE. vu. 
4 tion ad comfortable ſtare. 18 F 

1 * 8 e< N 7 + hdres 28 185 | 4 - * 4 


© 5 wade tilling and W the ee PR PURE od: 
ſowing, by building cities and harbours, draining marſhes and 
lakes, making rivers navigable, and joining them by canals, by 
manufacturing the rude materials which the. earth, duly-culti- 
vated, produces in abundance, by the mutual exchange of com- 
modities and of laboiir, he may make the dae * nd 
— of rich and populous ., 


—— * in if 20 eien 
IE we compare the city of (Venice, tbe: Site wr Holland, 
the empire of China, with thoſe places of the earth which ne- „ 
ver felt the hand of induſtry, we may form ſome conception of . 2% 
the extent of human power upon the material ſyſtem, in 
changing che face = e e _ rd che accommoda- 
nw WW Wende arg 41:1 
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| 11> Davy 15 outer to produce. choſe « happy changes, man imſlE 
muſt be improved. 


.. Nie anita Bicultierare Gaflcient for che preſervation. of the- 
ſpecles; they grow up af themſelves, like the trees of the foreſt, 


which” i gon re ee l * nt and the eee of 
' Heaven. n i ae 4 WHO 5 
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His rational and moral faculties, like che earth itſelf, are rule 
and barren by nature, but capable of a high degree of culture; 
and this culture he muſt receive from parents, from inſtructors, 


from thoſe with whom he lives 4 in , 52 with. * on — 
indoftry.. 
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If we contiithe the cies FOE) be eher: man upon 
his n n mind, and ne che minds of others, N e to be 
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; r | Upon his own kid TY may make great improvement, in ac 
© | quiring the treaſures of uſeful knowledge, the habits of ſkill in 


other virtue. It is the conſtitution of nature; that ſuch qualities 
OG 2s exalt and dignify human nature are to be acquired hy proper 
"Rs . , > exertions ; and, by a contrary contact; me Yan mani as ele 
| py . it below the, condition of brutes, * 15 
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Even upon HO hits of bent great elecks 1 may be n 
| by means within the compaſs of human power; by means 
of good education, of proper inſtruction, of perſuaſion, of good 

example, and by the n or” ou and e ng nab * 


8 TE 255 | That met have ofen had grom nd good lite en the c. 


zation and improvement of individuals, and of nations, cannot 


be doubted. But what happy effects they might have, if applied 
univerſally with the ſkill and addreſs that is within the reach 


| 3 | of human wiſdom and power, is not eaſily conceived, or to what 


pitch the happineſs of human ſociety, and the” 1 of 
the ſpecies, ER 2 be carried. | 1 | 


= What a noble, what a divine employment of e power is 


Bere aſſigned us? How ought it to rouſe the ambition of pa- 


rents, of inſtructors, of lawgivers, of magiſtrates, of every man 
| | in his ſtation, to contribute his part towards the nccompliſtnent 
_ | | of 0 Slorigus an end ? 


5 trace it to its origin, is involved in darkneſs, no leſs 4 his 
1 1 to move has own and other Wali r 


Mp | How far we are properly eficient cauſes, how far occaſional 
| | 8 | vanes; I cannot prove to determine. . 
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We know that habit produces great ase in the 8 J but 


arts, the habits of wiſdom, prudence, ſelf command, and every 


The power of man over his own we as mie, 05 we 
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OF THE. EXTENT oF HUMAN POWER. 


how it does ſo, we know not. We know, that example has: a 
powerful, and, in the early period of life, almoſt an irreſiſtible 
effea; but we know not how it produces this effect. The com- 
' munication of thought; ſentiment and paſſion, from one mind to 
another, has ſomething in it as myſterious as the communication 
# of motion from one body to another. 


We perceive one event to fats other; according to eſta- 


bliſhed laws of nature, and we are accuſtomed to call the firſt 
the cauſe, and the laſt the effect, without knowing what is the 


bond that unites them. In order to produce a certain event, we 


uſe means which, by laws of nature, are connected with that 


event; and we call ourſelves the cauſe of that event, though 


other efficient cauſes may have had the chief hand in its pro- 


duction. 


7 . 


Upon the whole, human power, in its exiſtence, in its extent, 
and in its exertions, is entirely dependent upon Gop, and upon 


WF 
- CHAP. VIE. 
— 


the laws of nature which he has eſtabliſhed. This ought to 


baniſh pride and arrogance from the moſt mighty of the ſons of 


. men. At the fame time, that degree of power which we have 
received from the bounty of Heaven, is one of the nobleſf | 
of Gop to man; of which we ought not. to be inſenſible, that 
wie may not be ungrateful, and that we may be en to make 
the proper uſe of i it. 


The extent FR” human power is perfectly ſuited to the ſtate of” 
man, as a ſtate of improvement and diſcipline. It is ſufficient 
to animate us tothe nobleſt exertions. By the proper exerciſe 
of this gift of Gor, human nature, in individuals and in ſocieties, 
may be exalted to a high degree of dignity and felicity, and the 
earth become a paradiſe. On the contrary, its perverſion and 
abuſe is the cauſe of moſt of the evils that afflict human life. 
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VERY man is Rob of a power to ee in Gigs 
which he conceives to depend upon his determination. 
To this power we give the name of 21. and, as it is uſual, in 


the operations of the mind, to give the ſame name to the power 


and to the act of that power, the term vill is often put to ſigni- 
fy the act of f determining, Which more properly is called voli- 


Hons 


1 1 If * * FE” © 4 "x ” 2g * * . * — 8 
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Volit ion, Mibretbre; ſi Gynifies che 40 of b Hilling 428 determin- 
aſt and will is put indifferently to Sonny either the power of 


Wenn oh or n ACT 


3 14 ©. 


Bur che U term % will bas vow; often, eſpecially i m his writings of 
Philoſophers, a more extenſive meaning, which we muſt careful- 


ly diſtinguiſh from that which we have now given. 


In the general diviſion of our faculties into underftanding and 
will, our paſſions, appetites and affections are comprehended 
under the will; and ſo it is made to ſignify, not only our de- 
termination to act or not to act, but every motive and incite- 


| Went to action. 
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liable to this objection, that the determination of the mind is 


TL OE e e ee oh ol u. 


It is this; probably, that nds led ſome Philoſophers to repreſent 
deſire, averſion, hope, fear, joy, ſorrow, all our appetites, paſ- 
fions and affections, as different modifications of the will, which, 


I think, tends to eee 8 e . are very different in 


their nature. | 


The advice given to a man, and his determination conſequent 
to that advice, are things ſo different in their nature, that it 


would be improper to call them modifications of one and the 


ſame thing. In like manner, the motives to action, and the de- 
termination to act or not to act, are things that have no com- 
mon nature, and therefore ought not to be confounded under 


one name, or repreſented as different modifications of the me a 
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For this cod, 1 in peaking of 5 will i in this Eday, I do not 
comprehend under that term any of the incitements or motives 
which may have an influence upon our determinations, but ſole- 
ly the determination itſelf, and the power to determine. 


Mr Locke bike confidered this operation of the mind more at- 


tentively, and diſtinguiſhed it more accurately, Nun ſome N 


ingenious authors who wrote after him, ir 


He defines 8 to be, An act * the ed ty 


* exerting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over any part 
% of the man, by employing 1 It in, or e BOY it from any 


N particular action.“ | | 7 552 


n unh wee beten be defined," The Geis 00 of the 
mind to do, or not to do ſomething e we conceive to be in 


Our Wer 0 
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If this were given as a ſtrietly logical A” it monks be 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE WILL. 


| only, anocher rerm. for yalition.... Bur, it;ought, 10 be obſerved, Sig 


that the moſt ſimple. acts of the mind do not admit of a ee 
definition. The way to form a clear notion of them is, to 
flect attentively upon them as we feel them in ourſelves. With: 


out. this rn: 2 een can ene us a An ame 


ay 
For chis e ee Rae than fiſt any Jefinition vl the vill, 1 


ſhall make ſome obſervations upon it, Which may lead us to re- 
flect upon it, and to diſtinguiſh it from other acts of mind, 


which, from the nbi of e are apt to be ende 


with it. 


- 1 0 
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„ Every at of will muſt, have an objec. He . wills 


maſt will ſomething ;, and that Which he wills i is called the ob- 


ject of his volition, As a man cannot think without thinking 
of fomething, nor remember without remembering” ſomething, 
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2 


ſo neither can he will without willing ſomething. Every act of 


will, therefore, muſt have an object; and the perſon Who wills 


muſt have ſome CONCEPTION, more or leſs Gn, of what he 
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done merely from inſtinct, or merely from habit. 

Fr birth, feels the Far Sm 
of hunger, and, if applied to the breaſt, ſucks. and ſwallows 
its food very perfectly. We have no reaſon to think, that, be- 
fore it ever ſucked, i it has any conception of that complex opera- 


guiſhed from things 


tion, or how it is performed. It cannot, therefore, with gro# 


priety, be ſaid, that it Ws to luck: . 


Numberleſs e might be given of Kt SE done by animals 
without any previous conception of what they are to do; without 


the intention of doing it. They act by ſome inward blind im- 


pulſe, 
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founded with lle ber dere And being. 000) fl. We 
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Polſe, 65 which ths effeietit cauſe is hid from us; and chough 
there is an end evidently inte intended t action, e menen 
is not in the animal, büt in its Maker. 
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20 Otheß thisgs dre, dene eee eee properly be 
called voluntary. We ſhut our eyes ſeveral times every minute 
While we are ren 5. no man is conſcious of ere aue every 
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nd obſervation! is, That che Hhmediate object of will 
muſt be ſome action of dur . E gin 
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5 chils, will | diſtinguiſhed, en two acts be; che mind: = 
which ſ6metimes / take” its name, and thereby a are 9 to be Lon. 8 
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The diſtinction bean will and deſire has Been Wer Ir exptaty- | 
44 by Mr Lockk; yet many 1 liter writers- have en it, 3 
and have repreſented d Nile: as à modification of WIlIl. is 
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Deſire. and will agree in this, that both muſt have an object, 7 


| of which we muſt have ſome- conception; 3 and therefore both i 


muſt be accompanied; with ſome degree of underſtaiditig. | But * 
ey r in ent things. 1011 40 niet OTE 9B 11 2005 1 


tt The abject öf- deſibe may be any ching which REWN710 Paſſion | 
or affection, leads us to purſue ;- it may be any event which we 1 
think good for us, or for thoſt to whom we are well affected. 9 

I'may deſire meat, or drink, or eaſe frem pain: But to Tay that 9 
J Will meat, or will drink, or will eaſe from pain, i is not Engliſh. 9 * 
There is therefore a diftinain in common language between „ 

deſire and will. And the diſtinction i is, That what we will muſt i 
be an action, and our on action; What we deſire may not be our Ws 


N 


own action, it may be no action at all. 5 „5 FrONey 
p 111 id! 185 Atte! 77 1 6 3% * } 4 N fs P ty 17 1161 Int A 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE WILL. 


A man Abe nie his children may be happy, and that they. 
may behave well. Tbeir being happy is no action at n their 
es well is not his action but ae 
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"vials dna to 3 Ain We may er Tat kat we do 
not will; and ae we do not deſire; nay, what we have Aa 
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. man A chirft 1 a firraty Jekre to drink but, for ſome par- 


ticular reaſon; he determines not to gratify his deſire. A judge, 


from a regard to juſt ice, and to the duty of his office dooms a 


criminal to die, while, from humanity or particular affection, he 
deſires that he ſhould live. A man for health may take a nau- 
{eons draught, for which he has no deſire but a great averſion. 


Deſire therefore, even when its object is ſome action of our own, 
is only an incitement to will, but it is not volition. The deter- 
mination of the mind may be, not to do what we defire to do. 
But as deſire is often accompanied by will, wè are apt to over- 


: 
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look the Cinco between them. 
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The . of a MPS: is eee called TY will, W 


times his deſire; but when theſe words are uſed proper'y, ey 
ſignify three different acts of the mind. Hofe suf 9: 


* 
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The immediate. object of will. is ah action of our own ; he 
object of a command is ſome action of another perſon, over 


whom we claim n ; the objec of deſire Ve: be no action 
at all. 10 NO Þ 


1 


In giving a command all theſe acts concur; and as they go 


together, it is not uncommon in language, to give to bus the 
name N Feng ng? to n i 10% 21 i 2wont 21 
4 [ "47 | 27 : 
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A RAS | being a retinas ai, there muſt be a will to 
by | give 
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_ CHAP. L give. the command: Some deſire is bende the motive to that 


ef wil, an the command is the elfe of it. 1194 grun 
1963 SIG; £10935! 196 21 How verdad 


Perhaps it may be an that a n is only a deſire 


expreſſed by language, that the thing commanded ſhould be done. 
But it is not fo. For a deſire may be expreſſed by language 
when there is no command; and there may poſſibly be a com; 

mand without any deſire that the thing commanded ſhould be 
done. There have been inſtances of tyrants who have laid grie- 


vous th upon their ſubjects; in order to reap the penalty 
of cheir en or to AE a We for their OR 

We ha under Ae abu a Send is a aſocial 2 def 
the: mind. It can have no exiſtence; but by a communication: 


of thought to ſome intelligent being; and therefore -implies: 


a belief that there is ſuch a being, and that we can communicate: 
our , to him. 17, Vel tz: Jicttamtor 354 150 ei 11195 es 36% 
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Deſire and will are ſolitary acts, which do not ingly any > ch 
e 1 W REtT: wg 2 N 3 20 Daun 3 
| 1911 ahi 0c 
The dne object of elities therefure, pu be His 
IO and our Own. FOO 


1 . . is, That the object of o our e muſt 


. 8 ſomething which we believe to be in our power, and to de- 


pend upon our will. 


A man may deſire to make a viſit to che moon, or to the 
= Jupiter, but be will or determine to do it; becauſe: 
he knows it is not in. power. If an inſane: perſon ſhould: 
make an attempt, his i r muſt firſt make him believe it to 
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be in his power. | Y v1 4 bs g Gan Df & 
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B5ERVATIONS cONCERNING THE | WILL 


A man. in his ſlecp may be ſtruck with a pally, which FT 
bim of the power of ſpeech; when he awakes, he attempts to 
ſpeak, not knowing that he has loſt the power. But when he 
knows by experience n the fora is gone, 2 ceaſes to wake 
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- The fame man, Wein "that ſome perſons Fre, recovered the 
power of ſpeech after thay had loſt it by a paralytical ſtroke; 
may now and then make an effort. Inu this effort, however, 
there is not properly a will to ſpeak, but a will to try whether 
_ can oh or not, | 


. a 


4 


1 5 like manner, a man may exert x his Rrength 1 total a weight 


which is too heavy for him. But he always does this, either 
from the belief that he can raiſe the weight, or for a trial whe- 
ther he can or not. It is evident therefore, that what we will 


will. 


The #ext obſervation is, That when we wil to do a thing im- 


mediataly; the volition is per woe an effort to execute 
that which We willed, | 5k | 


1 ; 


; 


muſt be believed to be in our Hour, and to ROT upon our 


If a man wills to pail x a erat weloht Ron the ground by the 


ſtrength of his arm, he makes an effort for that purpoſe propor- 
tioned to the weight he determines to raiſe. A great weight re- 
quires a great effort; a ſmall weight a leſs effort. We ſay in- 
deed, that to raiſe a very ſmall body requires no effort at all. 
But this, I apprehend, muſt be underſtood either as a figurative 
way of ſpeaking, by which things very ſmall are accounted as 
nothing; or it is owing to our giving no attention to very ſmall 
af and therefore having no name for: them. 


test efforts! whether of body « or mid, are -#ptended with 


e and when long continued produce laſſitude, which re- 


1 quires | 
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bo © CHAP; 1. - quires that the ſhould ''be intermitted. This leulle us to reflect 

£ | ———— 

AR | upon them and to give them a name. The name effort is com- 
8 | monly appropriated to chem; and thoſe that are made with eaſe, 

and leave no ſenſible effect, paſs without obſervation and with- 
out a name, though they be of the ſame kind, and differ 20 


. 3 TI n degree from thoſe to which the name is gifen. "— 
This effort we are confcioris of, . we will ber give attention bY 

to it; and there is nothing in Wien we are in a more ſtrict 9 

ſenſe active. e, 5 a 

The 14% obſervation is, That in all dee of the mind = 

that are of any importance, there muſt be ſomething i in the pre- = 

ceding ſtate of the mind that diſpoſes or ee us to that de- = 

termination. | | \ "WW 


If the aka were always in a ſtate of perfect indifference, 
without any incitement, motive, or reaſon, to act, or not to act, 
to act one way rather than another, our active power, having no 
end to purſue, no rule to direct its exertions, would be given in 
vain. We ſhould either be altogether inactive, and never will to 
do any thing, or our volitions would be perfectly unmeaning and 
futile, being neither wiſe nor fooliſh, virtuous nor vicious. 


We have: reaſon therefore to think, chat to every Beiog to 
whom Gop hath given any degree of active power, he hath alſo 
given ſome principles of action, for the direction of that power 
to the end for which 1 It was intended. 


It is evident that, in the conſtitution of man, there are various 
principles of action ſuited to our ſtate and ſituation. A particu- | 
lar conſideration of theſe is the ſubject of the next eſſay; in 
this we are only to confider* them in general, with a view to ex- 
amine the relation they bear to yoligion, and how it is influ- 
enced i = | 

* CHA P. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE WILL, 


8 4 


CHAP. I 
of the 2 5 of Incitements and M otives upon the * Fill 


E come into the world ignorant of. every thing, yet we 
muſt do many things in order to our ſubſiſtence and 
"well-being. A new-born child may be carried in arms, and 
kept warm by his nurſe ; but he muſt ſuck and ſwallow his food 
for himſelf. And this muſt be done before he has any concep- 
tion of ſucking or ſwallowing, or of the manner in which they 


are to be performed. He is led by nature to do theſe actions | 


without knowing for what end, or what he is about. This we 


call font, 1 
: 5 


* 


15 many caſes there i is no time for voluntary determination. 


The motions muſt go on ſo rapidly, that the conception and vo- 


lition of every movement cannot keep pace.with them. In ſome 


caſes of this kind, inſtinct, in others habit, comes in to our aid. 
When a man HET and loſes his EEE the motion ne- 
ceſſary to prevent his fall would come too late, if it were the 
conſequence of thinking what is fit to be done, and making a 
voluntary effort for that Fee He does this en 


When a man beats a 1 or 2 a tune, he has not time to 
direct every particular beat or ſtop, by a voluntary determina- 


tion; but the habit which may be acquired by exerciſe, anſwers 
the purpoſe as well. 


# 4 
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By inſtinct 3 and by habit, we do many Ane with- 
out any exerciſe, either of judgment or will. 


In other actions the will is NT but without judgment. 
| „ Suppoſe 


CHAP. II. 
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„ Beppe a man to know that, in order to live, he muſt eat. 
rs: What ſhall he eat? How much? And how often? His reaſon 
"ot N can anſwer none of theſe queſtions; and therefore can give no 
9 direction how he ſhould determine. Here again nature, as an in- 
NY | dulgent parent, ſupplies the defects of his reaſon ; giving him ap- 
C petite, which ſhews him when he is to eat, how often, and how 
. | much; and taſte, which informs him what he is, and what he is 

not to eat. And by theſe principles he is much better directed 
than he could be bn 1 5 e Lg e aut he c can ac- 
Vine 1 i& 5 | * 
A 4 . 15 

as the 8 1 nature Les given us Gans principles of Re 
to ſupply the defects of our knowledge, he has Nen others to: 
ſupply the tlefodts of our hen and virtue. 
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The 3 Cs, affections and 4 paſſions, which are common 
to the wiſe and to the fooliſh, to the virtuous and to the vicious, 
and even to the more ſagacious brutes, ſerve very often to direct 
the courſe of human actions. By theſe prineiples men may perform 
the moſt laborious duties of life, without any regard to duty ; 5 
and do what is proper to be done, without regard to propriety; 

like a veſſel that is carried on in her proper courſe by a pro- 
ſperous gale, without the kill or Judgment of * rhat are a- 
board. Js; 


Ae affection, or paſſion, give an impulſe to a certain 
action. In this impulſe there is no judgment implied. It may 
be weak or ſtrong; we can even conceive it irreſiſtible. In the 
cafe of madneſs it is ſo. Madmen have their appetites and paſ- 
ſions; but they want the power of ſelf-government-; and there- 


fore we do not impute their n to the man but to the diſ 
eaſe, f 


5 "+ 


1 ans that N a dar or Me we are b pas 
five 1 in parts. and 1 in une we. * are therefore part- 
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| INFLUENCE « or MOTIVES vroON THE WIL. 


. to the paſſion ;/and if it is ſuppoſed t to be 4rrefitile 
we do not impate them to the man at all. a1 


[Rows a A 8 jodges in chis manner : When in a 
fit of drunkenneſs he kills his friend: As ſoon as ke comes to 
himſelf, he is very ſorry for what he has done; ; but l that 
e e amet i | 


- 7 &- 
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we conceive brute-animals to hive no e principle to 


control their appetites and paſſions. On this account, their ac- 


* 
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CHAT1I. 
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tions are not ſubject to law. Men are in a like ſtate in infancy,. 


in madneſs, and in the delirium of à fever. They have appe- 
tites and paſſions, but they want that which makes them moral 


agents, accountable for their conduct, and ee of ee ap- 


Jen or of blame. 


- 


- - 
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4 Gs 4 5 a ger Anpubs of Fer or Fe may 
oppoſe a weaker. Here alſo there may be determination and 


action without judgment. 


— 


8 a oldier ordered to mount a Bienen and certain of 
preſent death if he retreats, this man needs not courage to go 
on, fear is ſufficient, The certainty of preſent death if he 
retreats, is an overbalance to the probability of being killed if 

he goes on. The man is puſhed by contrary forces, and it re- 
ww neither Jacgmene nor exertion to yield: to. the ſtrongeſt. 


A "PH dog acts by the ſame peibeiple if meat is-ſet before 
him, with à threatening to beat him if he touch it. Hunger 


puſhęs him forward, fear puſhes n back with. more. force, and 
the ee force prevails.” 


Thus we ſee, that, in many even of our voluntary tions, 
we may act from the impulſe of appetite, affection, or paſſion, 


without 
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without any exerc iſe of jadgmens, a and much in the 0 man- 


ner as s brute-animals ſeem to act. | N 


A e however, there e in the mind from the 


gales of paſſion or appetite, and the man is left to work his 
Way, in the voyage of life, without thoſe impulſes which they 
give. Then he calmly weighs goods and evils, which are at too 


great a diſtance to excite any paſſion. He judges what is beſt 
upon the whole, without feeling any bias drawing him to one 


fide. He judges for himſelf as he would do for another. in his 


ſituation ; and the determination is wholly imputable to the ms 


| and not in nr * to his dane 1 1 13 


\ 


" Brock man come to years of andartinding. who has given 
any attention to his own conduR, and to that of others, has, in 
his mind, a ſcale or meaſure of goods and evils, more or leſs 
exact? He makes an eſtimate of the value of health, of repu- 
tation, of riches, of pleaſure, of virtue, of GiEepprobation; and 
of the approbation of his Maker. Theſe things, and their con- 
traries, have a comparative n, in his cool and delibe- 


rate judgment. 


When a man conſiders whether health ought to be reed 


to bodily ſtrength, fame to riches, whether a good conſcience 


and the approbation of his Maker, to every thing that can come 


in competition with it; this appears to me to be an exerciſe of 
W and not any e of . or appetite. 


n ching worthy of partic muſt be ſo, either idtrinfically; 
and upon its own account, or as the means of procuring ſomething 
that is intrinfically valuable, That it is by judgment that we 


diſcern the fitneſs of means for attaining an end, is ſelf-evident ; 


and in this, I think, all Philoſophers agree. But that it is the 


office of judgment to appreciate the value of an end, or the 


pre fe rence 
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INFLUENCE OF MOTIVES UPON THE "WILL. 


preference due to one e above another; ie is not nden 1 bebe 
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In lg what is bs. or in, RY of different mew 


which is beſt; they think we muſt be guided, not by judgment, 


but by ſome natural or acquired lem, en makes us Ken | 


one thing and diſlike another. 111 i7 125 


Thus, if one man prefers cheeks to lobſters, avorher lobſters 
to cheeſe, it is vain, ſay they, to apply judgment to determine 


which is right. In like manner, if one man prefers pleaſure to 


virtue, another virtue to pleaſure, this is a matter of taſte , Judg- 


ment has nothing to do in it. This ſeems to be the opinion of 


dome eee f aA 


a cannot help bers of a contrary opinion. I think we Ay 
form a judgment, both in the queſtion about cheeſe and lobſters, 


| and 1 m the more n (HE „r- about pleaſure and virtue.” 8 


When one man feels a more agreeable reliſh in cheeſe, ano- 
ther in lobſters, this, I grant, requires no judgment; it de- 
pends only upon the | conſtitution. of the palate. Bur, if we 


would determine which of the two has the beſt taſte, I think 


the queſtion muſt be determined by judgment; and that, with a 
ſmall ſhare of this faculty, we may give a very certain determi- 
nation, to wit, that the two taſtes are equally good, and that 
both of the perſons do equally well, in in, what ſuits 


their palate and their ſtomach. 


belt Tai} this El base peck; ib ü f 
taſte will, notwithſtanding that difference, agree perfectly in 


their judgment, that both taſtes are upon a footing of 8 
and that ** has a Juſt claim to preference. 


- Thus it appears, that, in this inſtance, the office of taſte is 
| very 


= ho: Anf 2 8 8 A an u. Ran FINY 
VL 8 that of judgment ; and that men, who differ £ 


moſt in taſte, may agree perfectly in their . even with 
aig to the 1 wherein der differ. < 
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To dalke Nog PP N with this, 1 muſt be 4. 
poſed, that the man of pleaſure and the man of virtue agree in 
their judgment, and that neither ſees Ty: reaſon to. * * 
one aun of 1050 to the other. 
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nf this Br ſuppoſed, I ſhall grant, 0 Scher of theſe. Rees, 
bow reaſon to condemn the other. Each chuſes according to his 


taſte, in matters which his n ne ee to be * 
fectly nn 92 n . 


# . + 


- LY 
a 
a 


But it is to id obſerved, 0 this Ro pideion 5 have 
place, when we ſpeak of men, or indeed of moral agents. The 
man who is incapable of perceiving the obligation of virtue, 
when he uſes his beſt judgment, is a man in name, but not in 

reality. He is 1 . pg of virtue or vice, and is not a 
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| en 1 man of 1 addi his 8 is uabiaſſed, 
ſees, that there are certain things which a man ought not to do, 
though he ſhould have a taſte for them. If a thief breaks into 
his houſe and carries off his goods, he is perfectly convinced 
that lie did wrong and deſerves puniſhment, although he had as 
ſtrong a reliſh for the goods as he e Err Fe: de Pagen, 


he purſues. Te 71 7 1151 


* 


It is ident, that Fun all ages, busse e two | 
parts in the human conſtitution” that may have influence upon 
our voluntary actions. Theſe we call by the general names of 
paſſion and reaſon ; and we Mal find, in all n Haguages, names that 

are 8 1 4 


- 
o 


— 


INFLUENCE OF MOTIVES UPON THE WILL. 


tion, ſimilar. to thoſe we obſerve in brute- animals, and in men 
who have not the uſe of reaſon. Appetites, Mections, paſſions, are 
the names by which they are denominated ; and theſe names 


are not ſo accurately diſtinguiſhed in common language, but 


that they are uſed ſomewhat promiſcuouſly. This, however, 
is common to them all, that they draw a man toward a certain 


object, without any farther view, by a kind of violence; a vio- 


lence which indeed may be reſiſted if the man is maſter of him - 
felf, but cannot be en without a re N 


trenne! 8 has for eg their ade} is, « domina 


< huc et illuc rapiunt.” Dr HuTcazson uſes a ſimilar phraſe, 
* Quibus agitatur mens et bruto quodam impetu fertur.” 
There is no-exerciſe of reaſon or Judgment neceſſary in order 
to feel their influence. 


With regard to chis part of the human conſtitution, I ſee no 
difference between the vulgar and Philoſophers. 


As to the other part of our conſtitution, which is commonly 
called regſon, as oppoſed to paſſion, there have been very ſubtile 
diſputes among modern Philoſophers, whether it ought to be 
called reaſon , or be not rather ſome internal ſenſe or taſte, 


Whether it ought to be called reaſon, or by what n name, 


I do not here enquire, but what kind of influence it has upon 


our voluntary actions. 


As to this point, I think, all men muſt allow that this is the 


manly part of our conſtitution, the other the brute part. This 


operates in a calm and diſpaſſionate manner; a manner fo like 
to judgment or reaſon, that even thoſe who do. not allow it to 
be rates by chat name, endeavour to account for its having al- 


ie K ways 


73 


Under the former, we comprehend various principles of ac- CHAP! Il. 


. Saur n. ways had the name; 0 in the manner of its operation, 
| it has a ſimilitude to reaſon. | 


ane ü ede between this principle and reaſon has led 
mankind to give it that name, ſo the diſſimilitude between it 
— © __ and paſſion has led them to ſet the two in oppoſition. . They 
have conſidered this cool principle, as having an influence upon 
our actions ſo different from paſſion, that what a man does cook 
ly. and deliberately, without paſſion, is imputed ſolely to the 
man, whether it have merit or demerit ; whereas, what he does 
from paſſion is imputed in part to the paſſion. If the paſſion , 
be conceived to be irreſiſtible, the action is imputed ſolely to it, 
and not at all to the man. If he had power to reſiſt, and ought 
to have reſiſted, we blame him for not doing his duty; but, in 
proportion to the violence of the paſſion, the fault is en. 


By REY cool principle, we judge 1 85 3 are moſt worthy 


to be purſued, how far every appetite and paſſion may be in- 
dulged, and when it ought to be reſiſted. 


alt directs us, not only to reſiſt the n of paſſion when it 

ous lead us wrong, but to avoid the occaſions of inflaming 

; like Cyxvs, who refuſed to ſee the beautiful captive prin- 
* In this he acted the part both of a wiſe and a good man; 

firm in the love of virtue, and, at the ſame time, conſcious of 

| the weakneſs of human nature, and unwilling to put it to too 

; | ſevere a trial. In this caſe, the youth of Cyrus, the incompara- 

7 ble beauty of his captive, and every circumſtance which tended 
to inflame his deſire, exalts the merit of his conduct in reſiſting 

1. - | 


” 


It is in ſuch actions that the ſuperiority of human nature ap- 
pears, and the ſpecific difference between it and that of brutes. 
In them we may obſerve one paſſion combating another, and the 
ſtrongeſt prevailing; but we perceive no calm principle in their 
conſtitution, 


INFLUENCE oF MOTIVES UPON THE WILL. 


conſtitution, thatis prior to every paſſion, and able to give 


The Abrede between theſe two parts of our conſtitution 
may be farther illuſtrated by an inſtance or two wherein. paſſion 


þ omen 


— 


If a man, upon great provocation, ſtrike another when he 


ought to keep the peace, he blames himſelf for what he did, 
and acknowledges that he ought not to have yielded to his paſ- 


ſion. Every other perſon agrees with his ſober judgment. They 


think he did wrong in yielding to his paſſion, when he might 


and ought to have reſiſted its impulſe. If they thought it im- 
poſſible to bear the provocation, they would not blame him at 
all; but believing that it was in his power, and was his duty, 
they impute to him ſome degree of blame, acknowledging, at 
the ſame time, that it is alleviated in proportion to the provoca- 


tion; ſo that the treſpaſs is imputed, partly to the man, and 


partly to the paſſion. But, if a man deliberately conceives a 
defign of miſchief againſt his neighbour, contrives the means, 
and executes it, the action admits of no alleviation, it is perfect- 


ly voluntary, and he bears the an . of the evil in- 


tended and done. 


If a man, by the agony of the rack, is made to diſcloſe a ſe- 
cret of importance, with which he is entruſted, we pity him 


more than we blame him. We conſider, that ſuch is the weak- 
neſs of human nature, that the reſolution, even of a good man, 
might be overcome by ſuch a trial. But if he have ſtrength of 
mind, which even the agony of the rack could not ſubdue, we 
admire. his fortitude as truly heroical. 


Thus, I think, it appears, that the common ſenſe of men 
(which, in matters of common life, ought to have great authori- 
ty) has led them to diſtinguiſh two parts in the human conſtitu- 

K 2 | tion, 


CHAP. II. 
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CHAP. H. tion, which bave influence upon our voluntary determinations. 

e There is an irrational part, common to us with brute-animals, 

conſiſting of appetites, affections and paſſions, and there is a 

cool and rational part. The firſt, in · many caſes, gives a ſtrong 

impulſe, but without judgment, and without authority. The ſe- 

| 1 cCond is always accompanied with authority. All wiſdom and 

1 virtue conſiſt in following its dictates; all vice and folly in diſ- 

obeying them. We may reſiſt the impulſes- of appetite and paſ- 

3 | ſion, not only without regret, but with ſelf · applauſe and triumph; 

| but the calls of reaſon. and duty can never * refiſted, without 
ek _ nn 


The ancient Philoſophers agreed with the . in Waking 
this diſtinction of the principles of action. The irrational part 
the Greeks called yn. Cictro: calls it appetitus, taking that 
; word in an extenſive fenſe, ſo as to include every propentity to 
1 TLES. nnn. 10 
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The 0 ainsi the Grocks called vue; 1 calls it che 
yen, Or leading principle. Duplex enim oft vis animorum at- 
, que nature, ſays CICERO, una pars in appetitu pofita eft, qua ef/t 
% den Grace, que hommem huc et illuc rupit; altera in ratione, que 


4 docet, et explanat, quid faciendum 33 , ua fit uf ratio 
Wanne 6, Arey n | 


The reaſon of b this | diſtingion on is, chat che 
two principles influence the will in different ways. Their in- 
fluence differs, not in degree only, but in kind. This difference 
we feel, though it may be difficult to find words to. expreſs it. 


We may perhaps more eaſily n a notion of it by a fuuili- 
wade. | | | 


It is one thing to puſh a man from one part of the room to 
another; it is a thing of a very different nature to uſe argu- 
$ ments to perſuade him to leave his place, and go to another. 


' INFLUENCE or MQTIV ES UPON THE WILL. 
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mT 


He may yield to the force Which puſhes him, without any exer- cha II. 


ciſe of his rational faculties; nay, he muſt yield to it, if he do 
not oppoſe an equal or 4 greater force. His liberty is impaired 
in ſome degree; and, if he has not power ſufficient to oppoſe, 
his liberty is quite taken away, and the motion cannot be im- 
puted to him at all. The influence of appetite or paſſion ſeems 
to me to be very like to this, If the paſſion be ſuppoſed irre- 
ſiſtible, we impute the action to it ſolely, and not to the man. 
If he had power to reſiſt, but yields after a ſtruggle, we impute 
the ae partly to the Ls and ra to the mY" 


GS ISS [24> = wn 


11 we attend to e aces ab, Bs Pt man is Satin winked 
by arguments to leave his place, this. reſembles the operation of 


the cool or rational principle. It is evident, that, whether he 


yields to the arguments -or not, the determination. 1s wholly his. 


whatever be the degree of their ſtrength, diminiſh not a man's 
liberty; they may produce a cool conviction of what we ought 
to do, and they can do no more. But appetite and paſſion give 


an impulſe to a and N e in proportion to their 


ed. 


With 3 men, che papulfo of paſſion i is more eſſectual ban 


bare conviction; and, on this account, orators, who would per- 


ſuade, find it neceſſary to addreſs the paſſions, as well as to con- 
vince the underſtanding; and, in all ſyſtems of rhetoric, theſe 
two have been conſidered as different intentions of the orator, 
and to be accompliſhed by different means. 


on act, and is entirely to be imputed to him. Arguments, 


. 1 A p. w. 


* 


e Operation of Mind which may be called V canary 


H E Seenltis of ndertniiding and ill are eaſily difln- 
guiſhed in Oo but very 70 if W nn 
operation. | 


x: 4.35 3? = 


In molt. perhaps in all the operations of mind for which we 
have names in language, both faculties are employed, and we are 


both intellective and active. EL 


Whether it be poſlible that intelligence may exiſt without 
ſome degree of activity, or impoſſible, is perhaps beyond the 
reach of our faculties to determine; but, I apprehend, that, in 


fact, oy are always e in che N of our minds. 


It is probable, 1 think, chat thers is forks degree of activity in 
thoſe operations which we refer to the underſtanding; accor- 
dingly, they have always, and in all languages, been expreſſed by 
active verbs; as, I ſee, I hear, I remember, I apprehend, I judge, 
I reaſon. - And it is certain, that every a&t of will muſt be ac- 

companied by ſome operation of the underſtanding ; for he that 
wills muſt apprehend what he wills, and 3 belongs 
to the pron a ener of 


The operations I am to conſider in this chapter, I think, have 
commonly been referred to the underſtanding ; but we ſhall 
find that the will has ſo great a ſhare in them, that they may, 
with propriety, be called voluntary. They are theſe three, attention, 
deliberation, and fixed purpoſe or reſolution. 


Attention may be given to any object, either of ſenſe or of 
4 intellect, 


Les; ag an ee —_ 
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or VOLUNTARY OPERATIONS. 


its nature, its attributes; or its relations. And ſo great is the 
effect of attention, that, without it, it is impoſſible to acquire or 


retain a FRET notion n of Oy 8 of et 


4 
— 


II a man hear a diſcourſe without he wich does he car- 
ry away with him? If he ſee St Peter's or the Vatican without 


attention, What account can he give of it ? While two per- 
ſons are engaged in intereſting diſcourſe, the clock ſtrikes with- 
in their hearing, to which they give no attention, What is the 
conſequence? The next minute they know not whether the 
clock ſtruck or not. Yet their ears were not ſhut. The uſual 


impreſſion was made upon the organ of. hearing, and upon the 
auditory nerve and brain; but from inattention the found either 


was not perceived, or paid in the twinkling of an eye, without 


| leaving the leaſt veſtige 1 in the TY 


A man ſees not vhs = before his eyes when his mind is oc- 


cupied about another object. In the tumult of a battle a man 
may be ſhot through the body without knowing any thing 


of the matter, till he diſcover it IE, the Jos of blood or of 
4 nee | 


The moſt acute Ginlariow X a pain may be deadened, if the at- 
tention can be vigorouſly directed to another object. A gentle- 
man of-my acquaintance, in the agony of a fit of the gout, uſed 


to call for the cheſs-board. As he was fond of that game, he 
acknowledged that, as the game advanced and drew his: at- 


tention, the ſenſe of pain abated, and the time ſeemed much 


Anise it is | ſaid; wii intent upon a mathematical 
propoſition, when Syracuſe was taken by the Romans, knew not 


the calamity of the city, till a Roman ſoldier broke in upon his 
retirement, 


7 
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intelle@, in des to form a diſtinct notion of it, or to diſcover CHAP. III. 
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| br WA = retirement, and gave bim a id wound; on which he Untiinene- 
* np that he had loſt a fine demonſtration. "a 1 49 +14 
Ky 3 3. SUFLEONT | x {3 | 

4 | e bs "needleſy: to Aae dallaactes to . that . one 

3 faculty of the mind is intenſely engaged about any nets the. 

WE. | her facglties: are laid as it were faſt. | | $01. 6 a 
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It way by farther obſerved, Shak if chew be any thing that 
can be called genius in matters of mere judgment and reaſoning, 
it ſeems to conſift- chiefly-i in being able to give that attention 


to the ſubject which keeps it ſteady in the mind, till we can 
ae it eee on all ſides. | #13010 


* 
. 


| IS 1 There is a talent of imagination, ieh bounds from earth 
| | to heaven, and from heaven to earth in a moment. This may 
be favourable to wit and imagery ;; but the powers of judging - 


and reaſoning depend chiefly upon TA Mie. the mind to a clear 
and ſteady view of the 8 78 8 5150 | 


Sir IsAac Nxwrox, to one who complimented him upon the 
force of genius, which had made ſuch improvements in mathe- 
matics and natural philoſophy, is ſaid to have made this reply, 
which was both modeſt and Judicious, That, if he had made any 


improvements in thoſe ſciences, it was wing! more to e at- 
3 | tention than to any other talent. 


| Is | Wh er . the effects which attention may 1 ( 3 1 
| | apprehend they are far beyond what is commonly believed,) it 
= is for the moſt part in our power. = SH 

Every man knows that he can turn his attention to this ſub- 
ject or to that, for a longer or a ſhorter time, and with more or 


leſs intenſeneſs, as he pleaſes. It is a Aae act, * err 
upon his will. * 501 1g | 


5 But what was before obſeryed of the will in general, is appli- 
cable 


OF VOLUNTARY OPERATIONS. 
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| . to this particular exertion of it, That the mind is ty CHAP, ut; 


in a ſtate of indifference, left to turn its attention to the ob- 
ject which to reaſon appears moſt deſerving of it. There is, for 
the moſt part, a bias to ſome particular object, more than to any 
other; and this not from any judgment of its deſerving our 


attention more, but Ow ſome on ary or © a n 
on nature or habit. s 


- 
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It is well known that things new and uncommon, things 
grand, and things that are beautiful, draw our attention, not in 


proportion to the intereſt we have: or chink- we have in them, 
but! in a much none URI: 


Whatever moves our paſſions or affe&ions'draws our atten- 


% 


ene _= 2 15 more than we e with. 
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You defire a man not to think of an aaa event x which 
torments him. It admits of no remedy. The thought of it an- 
ſwers no purpoſe but to keep the wound bleeding. He is per- 
fectly convinced of all you ſay: He knows that he would not 
feel the affliction, if he could only not think of it; yet he hard- 


ly thinks of any * elſe. Strange! when happineſs and mi- 


ſery ſtand before him, and depend upon his choice, he cliuſes 
miſery, 'and rejects Na with his eyes open! 


Yet he wiſhes to be W as all men do. How ſhall we re- 


concile this eee between = Janne” and his con- 
n - | | 


The account of it Coors to me to be this: The afflicting event 
ataws his attention ſo ſtrongly, by a natural and blind force, 
that he either hath not the power, or hath not the vigour, of 
mind to reſiſt its impulſe, though he knows that to you to it 
is miſery,” without any good to balance it. 
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CHAP, m. Acute bodily pain draws our attention, and makes it very 


difficult to attend to any thing elſe, even when attention to the 
pain: 199855 no * een but to . it tenfold. 


The man "RT yes a game at — in the ag of the 


4 gout, to engage his attention to another object, acted the reaſon- 


able part, and conſulted his real happineſs ; but it required a 
great effort to give that attention to his game, which was neceſ- 
fary to > produce the effect intended by it. 2 


| Even when there 1s no particular obje& that draws away our 
attention, there is a deſultorineſs of thought in man, and in ſome 
more than in others, which makes it very difficult to give that 
fixed attention to portünt objects which reaſon requires. 


It appears, I think, from what has been faid, that the atten- 


tion we give to objects, is for the moſt part voluntary: That a 
great part of wiſdom and virtue conſiſts in giving a proper di- 
rection to our attention; and that however reaſonable this ap- 
pears to the judgment of every man, yet, in ſome caſes, it re- 


quires an effort of ſelf- command no leſs than the moſt heroic 


virtues, 


3 "ava operation that may be called voluntary, is delibera- 


tion about what we are to do or to forbear. 


Every man knows that it is in his power to deliberate or not 


to deliberate about any part of his conduct; to deliberate for a 


ſhorter, or a longer time, more careleſsly, or more ſeriouſly: 
And when he bas reaſon to ſuſpect that his affection may bias 
his judgment, he may either honeſtly uſe the beſt means in his 
power to form an impartial judgment, or he may yield to his 
bias, and only ſeek arguments to juſtify what inclination leads 
him to. do. In all theſe points, he determines, he wills, the 


right or the wrong. 


The 
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The general rules of deliberation are perfectly evident to rea- CHAP. * 


fon when we N em e e e are axioms in 
morals. * | g i 95 fr 


we nate. not to deliberate in caſes that are perfectly clear. 


No man deliberates whether he ought to chuſe happineſs or mi- 


ſery. No honeſt man deliberates whether he ſhall ſteal his neigh- 


bour's property. When the caſe is not clear, when it is of im- 
portance, and when there is time for deliberation, we ought 
to deliberate with more or leſs care, in proportion to the import- 
ance of the action. In deliberation we ought to weigh things in 
an even balance, and to allow to every conſideration the veight 
which, in ſober judgment, we think it ought to have, and no 
more. This is to deliberate impartially. Our deliberation 


ſhould be brought to an iſſue in due time, ſo that we may not 


loſe the opportunity of acting while we deliberate. 


The axioms of Euclid do not appear to me to have a greater 


degree of ſelf- evidence, than theſe rules of deliberation. And 


as far as a man acts according to them, his heart approves of 
him, and he has confidence of the * of the e 
of hearts. | 

But though the manner in which we ought to deliberate be 
evident to reaſon, it is not always eaſy to follow it. Our appe- 
tites, our affections and paſſions, oppoſe all deliberation, but that 
which is employed in finding the means of their gratification. 
Avarice may lead to deliberate upon the ways of making money, 
but it does not diſtinguiſh between the honeſt and the diſhoneſt, 


| We ought ſurely to deliberate how far every appetite and paſ- 
ſion may be indulged, and what limits ſhould be ſet to it. But 
our appetites and paſſions puſh us on to the attainment of their 
objects, in the ſhorteſt road, and without delay, 
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Thus it happens, that, if we. ahold! to their e we ſhall 
. tranſgreſs thoſe rules of deliberation, which reaſon approves. 


In this conflict between the dictates of reaſon, and the blind im- 


pulſe of paſſion, we muſt voluntarily determine. When we take 
part with our reaſon, though in eee 4 to ee, we. * 


| yore: a e e W et 


29 


What we call a fault of i emed is ebe owing to ha 
want of due deliberation, When we do not take due pains to 
be. rightly informed, there is -a fault, not indeed in aQting ac- 


cording to the light we have, but in not uſing the proper means 


to get light. For if we judge wrong, after uſing the proper 
means of information, there is no fault in acting according to 
* Romy n s 30 the error is + ar za 
The 3 0 of An on any part of our 
conduct, is a determination how we ſhall act; and if it 1s not 
nen to Wd iſſue i it is n e | 

There are two ett d in hieb a ee em may ul pls 4 3 
when the opportunity of putting it in execution is preſent, and 


when it is at a diſtance. | | 4 * 


When nnn is preſent, the determination to act is 
immediately followed by the action. Thus, if a man determine 
to riſe and walk, he immediately does it, unleſs he is hindered 
by force, or has loſt the power of walking. And if he fit ſtill 
when he has power to walk, we conclude- infallibly that he Gas 
not determined, or willed to walk immediat ex. 


Our determination or will to act, ĩs not co” the reſult of 
deliberation, it may be the effect of ſome paſſion or appetite, 
without any judgment interpoſed. And when judgment is in- 
terpoſed, we may determine and act either according to that 
judgment or contrary to it. | 

* .. When 


OF VOLUNTARY OPERATIONS. 
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When a man Gts down hungry to dine, he eats from G . 11. 


t often ithout exerciſing his judgment at all; nature in- 
vites and he e n Sn e the horſe, or as an in- 
fant an. 172 
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When we . with We eng white we : -love or reſpect, we 


0 do civil things merely from affection or from reſpect. 


They flow ſpontaneouſly from the heart, without requiring any 


judgment. In ſuch caſes we act as brute-animals do, or as child 


ren before the uſe of reaſon. We feel an impulſe in our na- 
ture, and we dts . 141 Eo Sou hg. Read] 


> W. 4 * 11.54 * 4 e 4 


When a man eats ts from app bs eb not er 
the pleaſure of eating, or its tendency to health. Theſe conſi- 
derations are not in his thoughts. But we can ſuppoſe a man 
who eats with a view to enjoy the pleaſure of eating. Such a 
man reaſons and judges. He will take care to uſe the proper 
means of procuring an appetite. He will be a critic in taſtes, 
and make nice diſcriminations. ; This man uſes his rational fa- 
culties even in eating. And however contemptible- this applica- 
tion of them may be, it is anne mit o of eee 1 eee 
deem are not eg v io 84infeh N lng 
In like manner, a 1 man may * or do civil things to another, 
not from affection, but in order to ſerve _ * *. it, or be- 
eme BI ont he <, 4 Ahnen m 


To act with a view. to. 3 diſtant. {ra or to act G a 
ſenſe of duty, ſeems to be proper to man as a reaſonable being; 
but to act merely from paſſion, from appetite, or from affection, 


Is common to him with the brute-animals. Mo, e enn nere 


is no judgment required, but in the weſt chers is. Ng, 


1 


To act againſt what one judges to be for his real pd upon 
the white, 1 is folly. To act againſt what he judges to be his du- 


ty, 


— . 3 ; 2 * 7 6 
1 1.5 
| E 8 8 None 
- 4 4 ; — 


| cur; a, ty, 1s monilicy.. It cannot be denied chat there are too many 


inſtances of both in human life. Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
nend is neither an 3 | nor an E N cite. +> 
While a man does bt he really n wiſeſt 1 beſt to be 
done, the more his appetites, his affections and paſſions draw 
him the contrary way, the more he approves of his own con- 


duct, and the more he is de to the approbation. of EC every 
rational N | 


The third onion of Sho menilougt which may be cal- 


led voluntary, is, A fixed A er, or ga e nd e to 
our un, conduct. | 


% 
CY 


This mall taken lite, nen any Klon, or courſe of ac- 
tion; about which we have deliberated, is not immediately to be 
Es the ane of g __ at ſome aper on 

A fixed ne to 40 ſore time dende onnedhing which we 
believe ſhall then be in our power, is ſtrictly and properly a de- 
termination of will, no leſs than a determination to do it in- 
ſtantly. Every definition of volition agrees to it. Whether 
the opportunity of doing what we have determined to do be 
preſent'or at ſome diſtance, is an accidental circumſtance which 
does not affect the nature of the determination, and no good 
. reaſon can be aſſigned why it ſhould not be called volition in the 
one caſe, as well as in the other. A purpoſe or reſolution, 
therefore, 1 is Ig and properly a: an at of will. 


Our e are of two kinds. We may call the one particu- 
lar, the other general. By a particular purpoſe, I mean that 
which has for its object an individual action, limited to one 


time and place; by a gengral purpoſe, that of a courſe or train 


of action, intended for ſome general end, or regulated 7 ſome, 
pan rule. 


Thus, | 


v FY TL 8 r ” 1% 


or VOLUNTARY OPERATIONS. 


© Thus; I may purpoſe to go to 1 next. winter. When a AP. — 
| the time comes, I execute my purpoſe, if I, continue of the, 
ſame mind ; and the purpoſe, when executed, is no more. Thus 


it is with wen e POS 


$2 "36 $: F 4 F- ; * a 


A general ape may continue for life; as, 1 many par- 


kedlar actions have been done in conſequence of it, may re- 


main and e future actions. 
; | 


Thus, a young man W roomaka f to > follow the alba of law, 
of medicine, or of theology. This general purpoſe directs the 
courſe of his reading and ſtudy. It directs him in the choice 
of his company and companions, and even of his diverſions. 
It determines his travels and the place of his abode. It has in- 
fluence upon his dreſs and manners, and a conſiderable effect in 
forming his character. 


There its other fixed purpoſes which have a Rill greater ef 
fea i in forming the character. I mean ſuch as regard our mo- 
ral conduct. | 2 1 


P 


... Suppoſe a man to have exerciſed his intellectual and moral 
faculties, ſo far as to have diſtinct notions of juſtice and inju- 


ſtice, and of the conſequences of both, and, after due delibera- 


tion, to have formed a fixed purpoſe to adhere inflexibly to ju- 
ſtice, and never to handle the wages of iniquity. 

Is not this the man whom we. ſhould call a juſt man? We 
conſider the moral virtues as inherent in the mind of a good 


man, even when there is no opportunity of exerciſing them. 


And what is it in the mind which we can call the virtue of ju- 


ſtice, When it is not exerciſed? It can be nothing but a fixed 
purpoſe, or determination, to act eee to the rules of ju- 


444 


ſtice, When wane. is opportunity. 


The 


„ 


\ . 


* 
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CHAP: . he Nou law defined juſtice, uf Ready 20 berpelda! will to 
give to every man hit due. When the opportunity, of doing juſtice | 
is not preſent, this can mean nothing elſe than a ſteady purpoſe, 
which is very properly called will Such a purpoſe, if it is ſtea- 
25 | dy, will infallibly produce juſt conduct; for every known tranſ- 
* greſſion of e ae a change of e at leaſt for 
that time, 


* 5 nnen 31355544 iss An FETRTIET 

e What has been ſaid of juſtice, may be ſo eaſily applied to 

— every other moral virtue, that it is unneceſſary to give inſtances. 
FE. They are all 1 e of U accordin 8 to a un 
i baits rale $133.82; | * 1 4944 ids 1 3 | 

1 able, 1 virtues my —_ eafily iſtinguiltied, in e 
A4 s᷑. lleaſt, from natural affections that bear the ſame name. Thus, 
benevolence is a capital virtue, which, though not ſo \neceſſary 

to the being of ſociety, is entitled to a higher degree of appro- 

bation than even juſtice. But there is a natural affection of be- 

nevolence, common to good and bad men, to the virtuous and to 

the vicious. How ſhall theſe be diſtinguiſhed? ? 


1 


In practice, indeed, we cannot diſtinguiſh them in other men, 
and with difficulty 1 in ourſelyes ; but in theory, nothing is more 
caſy. The virtue of benevolence is a fixed purpoſe or reſolution 
to do good when we. have opportunity, from a conviction that 
it is right, and is our duty. The affection of benevolence is a 
propenſity to do good, from natural conſtitution or e with- 

out We to e or duty. i Oo ails aigs lod el 

S413 (44 s 74 od % 2205 $11 [810 701 $4788 "1 
. aan cod, tempers and bad, which are a 5 the 

_conftiration. of the man, and are really involuntary, though they 
often lead to voluntary actions. A good natural temper is not 
virtue, nor is a bad one vice. Hard would it be indeed to think, 
that a man ſhould be born under a decree of reprobation, be- 
| KLauſe he has the misfortune of a bad natural temper. 

| X | 45 The 
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or ' VOLUNTARY OPERATIONS. 


- 


GP Omer in 5 ber them. 


8 men . have no Aud rules of conduct, no „ elk. -povern- 


ment, the natural temper is variable by numberleſi accidents. 


The man who is full of affection and benevolence this hour, 
. when a croſs accident happens to ruffle him, or perhaps When 
an eaſterly wind blows, feels a ſtrange revolution in his temper. 


The kind and benevolent. affections give place to the Jealous 


and malignant, which are as readily indulged in their turn, and 
for the ſame reaſon, becauſe he feels a Aron to NETS 


—_ 


; We may obſerve, that men who have exerciſed their rational 
powers, are generally governed in their opinions by fixed prin- 


ciples of belief; and men who have made the greateſt advance 
in ſelf-government, are governed, in their practice, by general 
fixed purpoſes. Without the former, there would be no ſteadi- 
neſs and confiſtence in our belief; NOT without the latter, in our 


| conduct. 


When a man is come to years of rde from his edu- 
cation, from his company, or from his ſtudy, he forms to him- 


ſelf a ſet of general principles, a creed, which governs _ Judg- 


ment in ee ente chat occur. 


If new evidence is laid before him which tends to overthrow 
any of his received principles, it requires in him a great degree 
of candour and love of truth, to give it an impartial examination, 
and to form a new judgment. Moſt men, when they are fixed 
in their principles, upon what they account ſufficient evidence, 


can hardly be drawn into a new and ſerious examination of 


them. b 
- 2 
. b 


M ; : , ; "They 


The Phyſiognomiſt ſaw, in che features of SOCRATES, ha ths: CHAP. m. ; 


' natures of many bad diſpoſitions, which that good man acknow- 
ledged he felt within him; but the triumph of his virtue was 5 - 
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5 2 5 They get a habit of betieving RE which ene by 
„ repeated acts, and remains immoveable, even when the evidence 


n which their belief was at firſt mean} is W hana 447 


It is this that makes converſions, either from religious. or 


EM: an eee 0 9 n de of . FRO 
A mere cities of vii Ricks faſt, as a e en ee of 
; Rod does with a man who hath long ago forgot the proof. 
f - Both indeed are upon a fimilar footing. We reſt in both, be- 
cauſe we have long done fo, and think we received them at firſt 
. upon I evidence, * that erilence be quite * 


When we due a man's e we e judge by them, er 
chan by the degree of his underſtanding, how he will l 
in n any e WIRES? is imme en them. | 

: Thus, Ga n 4 moſt men n OE for themſelves 5 is 

133 5 governed by fixed principles; and, I apprehend, that the con- 

| | | duct of moſt men who have any ſelf-government, and any con- 
fiſtency of conduct, is 4 thongs by fred purpoſes. 


A man of breedi ing may, in his natural temper, be pala paſ: 

fonate, revengeful, and in his morals a very bad man; yet, in 
| good company, he can ſtifle every paſſion that is inconſiſtent 
| with good breeding, and be humane, modeſt, complaiſant, even 
l to -thoſe whom in his heart he deſpiſes or hates. Why is this: 
| | | man, who can command all his paſſions before company, a ſlave 
W ; ro them in private? The reaſon is plain: He has a fixed reſolu- 
N tion to be a man of breeding, but hath no ſuch reſolution to be- 
1 a man of virtue. He hath combated his moſt violent paſſions 
5 | a thouſand times before he became maſter of them in company. 
The —_ want and eg Aber eh Fee __ . 
At. A 


or VOLUNTARY OPERATIONS, 


A fixed, reſolution. retains its. influence upon. the, conduct, even a £ AF 


7 4 , l + 
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whanthe motives, to it are not in view, in the ſame manner as a 
fixed principle retains. its influence upon the belief, when th 

evidence of it is forgot. The former may be called a habit 05 
the will, the latter a habit of the underflanding.. By ſuch habits 


chiefly, men are governed in their e and in their prac- 
1 * Nt T. ur Tj LS 7 1111. 1 8 f if — 


41 
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A man Who has n no el fixed 3 by may be fe mid, as s Porn 


faxs of moſt women, (I hope unjuſtly) to have no character at 
all. He will be honeſt or diſhoneſt, beneyolent, or malicious, 
compaſſionate or cruel, as the tide of his paſſions and affections 
drives him. This, however, I believe, is the caſe of but a few 
in advanced life, and theſe, with. regard to conduct, the weakeſt 
ang moſt FOMPRPUDLS of the ſpecies. 


A man of ſome confiency may „ e his general e 


once or twice in life, ſeldom more. From the purſuit of plea- 


ſure in early life, he may change to that of ambition, and from 


ambition to avarice. But every man who uſes his reaſon i in the 


conduct of life, will have ſome end, to which he gives a pre- 
ference aboye all others, To this he ſteers his courſe; his pro- 


jects and his actions will be regulated by it. Without this, there - 


would be no conſiſtency in his conduct. He would be like a 
ſhip in the ocean, which is bound to no port, under no govern- 
ment, but left to dhe mercy. of, winds and tides. 


f We obſerved before, tha „ee are tal Ts reſpecting the 
attention we ought to give to objects and reſpecting our delibe- 
rations, which are no leſs evident than mathematical axioms. 
The ſame thing may be obſerved with reſpect to our fel pur» 
Naas! whether particular or e 

= it not « elf evident, chat, 1 Jue 1 we een 
to reſolve upon that conduct, or that courſe of conduct, which, 


. | to 
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char iv. 
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to our fober nh ist, appears to be beſt and RAY approvable : ? 
That we onght to be firm and fteady in adhering to ſuch reſo- 


lutions, while we are perſuaded that they are right ; but open 


to conviction, and ready to mg our coutle, when we . 
l evidence that 3 it Is wrong | ? 


$7 


Fickleneſs, Aer, facility, « on 5 one has, wilfulnefs, 


inflexibility, an and obſtinacy, on the other, are moral qualities, 
reſpecting our purpoſes, which every one ſees to be wrong. A 


manly firmneſs, grounded upon rational Senn, is the pro- 
per mean which Try man n, d reveres. 


c H A P. VV. 


* | ( Corollaries.. 


OM what has been aid concerning the t, it appears, 
Jin, That, as ſome acts of the will are tranſient and mo- 
mentary, ſa others are permanent, and may continue for a _ 
time, or even through the Whol courſe of our rational M 

. ; , 

When 1 will to ſtretch out in; and. chat wil * at an end as 
ſoon as the action is done. It is an act ef the will which be- 
gins and ends in a moment. But when I will to attend to a 
mathematical propoſition, to examine the demonſtration, and 
the conſequences that may be drawn from it, this will may con- 
tinue for hours. Tt muſt continue as long as my attention con- 
tinues ; for no man attends to on e neee 6g] 


chen Me Willa. 


The ſame thing may be ſaid of deliberation, with regard, 
ether to "Ray Poage ot coe or Wu e to 07 general 
| 19 3 agourſe 


E dee 8 oe nn OE . » rn tc re 1 


er of eohidhieds We will to deliberate as long as we do de- 
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liberate; pee rare Pay be for days nene Me me Ale 
in 2 Rt, RS e, en 10 r 
11 ee 26 bete beche ire eee 


the will, may continue for a great part of _ or for hone enn 
after we are of age to forin a reſolution. Oey #1 


Derr nr 112 46 1013 Ung, 218 A 13 16h 


: 


Thus, a Werchsbt may reſolve, chat, afitr he a N kick A 


fortune by traffie, he will give it up, and retire to a country 


life. He may continue this reſolution for thirty or forty years, 


and execute it at laſt; but he continues it no longer than he 
wills, for he 1 may at any time change his reſolution. - 


There are therefore acts of the will which are not tranſient 
and momentary, which may continue long, and grow into a habit. 
This deſerves the more to be obſerved, becauſe a very eminent 
Philoſopher has advanced a contrary principle, to wit, That all 
the acts of the will are tranſient and momentary ; and from that 


principle has drawn very important conclufions, with _— to | 
what conſtitutes the moral character of man. 


| A fn? cron bs, That ndttiths in a Wil , wherein the will 
is not omen en, can cen be accounted either virtuous or im- 
nee 
moral. - v7 f 
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That no blame can be 5180 to a man ſos what is altoge- 
ther involuntary, i is ſo evident in itſelf, that no arguments can 


make it more evident. The practice of all criminal courts, in 
n | enlightened n r 18 A upon it. 


If it ſhould be chought an objection to this maxim, chat, by 


the laws of all nations, children often ſuffer for the crimes of 


Scop Wa e. they bad n hand, the PUIWEr. is eaſy. 


22111, 


rer, fiſt, such is the wet belek Parents and children, 
that 


HAT. iv. 
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| CHAR 144 that-the: puniſhment of a patent muſt hurt OCT FENG ABER 


the law will or not. H a man is fined, or imptiſoned z if he 


| loſes life, or limb, or eſtate, or reputation, by the hand of juſtice, 
his children ſuffer by neceſſary eonſequeuce. Seconaly. When | 


laws intend to appoint any puniſhment of innocent children 
for the father's crime, ſuch lawys are either ypjoſt, or they Are 


to be conſidered as acts of police, and not of juriſprudence, and 
are intended as an expedient to deter Parents more effectuall7 


from the commiſſion of the crime. The innocent children, in 
this caſe,,. are ſacrificed; to the. public good, in like manner, as, 


to prevent the ſpreading of the plague, the ſound are ſhut up 


with the infected, in a houſe or ſhip, * has the Anderen olli 


- 1 Jax of England, if a man is killed by en or Boring 
7 him, or a cart running. over him, though. there be no fault or 


neglect in the owner, the ox or the cart is a deodand, and is confiſ- 
cated to the Church. The Legiſlature ſurely did not intend to 
puniſh the ox as a criminal, far leſs the cart. The intention 


evidently was, to s the See with A nen regard. to the 
life of man. 5 6s td TIES f err ' 4 KHftr 165 38.1 
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[Whew hs Parliiaent of Paris, Sure Reder intention, or- 
Joined the houſe in which Ravilliac was born, to be razed to the 


ground, and never to be rebuilt, it would be great weakneſs to 
n. that the wiſe aue ag intended t to ee. the houſe. 


bY If gb 5 AS mould, in any F find. man — 1 
and an object of puniſhment, for what they allowed to be alto- 


gether involuntary, all the world would condemn them as men 


who knew nothing of the firſt and moſt fundamental rules of 
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as Ware 1 to Wo that, in our attention to bios, 
in order to form a right judgment of them; in our deliberation 
about particular actions, or abour general. rules of conduct : in 
. en. eee 12 1111. | Yb ö er 
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our ee and urbia as well as in the execution of them, CHAE. Iv Iv. 
the will has a principal ſhare, If any man could be found, who, | 
in the whole courſe of his life, had given due attention to things 
that concern him, had - deliberated duly and impartially about 

his conduct, had formed his reſolutions, and executed them ac- 
cording to his beſt judgment and capacity, ſurely ſuch a man 

might hold up his face before Gop and man, and plead inno- 

- cence. He muſt be acquitted: by the impartial Judge, whatever 
his natural temper was, whatever his paſſions and affections, as 
far as 1 were involuntary. 


A third . is, That all virtuous babies, San we diſtin- 
guiſh them from virtuous actions, conſiſt in fixed purpoſes of 
acting according to the rules of virtue, as often as we have oo: 
perfanity. . | | 
Me can conceive in a man a greater or a leſs degree of ſteadi- 
neſs to his purpoſes or reſolutions ; but that the general tenor 
of his conduct ſhould be contrary to them, is impoſſible. 


The man who has a determined reſolution to do his duty in 
every inſtance, and who adheres ſteadily to his reſolution, is a 
perfect man. The man who has a determined purpoſe of car- 
rying on a courſe of action which he knows to be wrong, is a 
hardened offender, Between theſe extremes there are many in- 
termediate degrees of virtue and vice, 
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or THE PRINCIPLES OF Afri 


FP 1 ee eee 
Of the Mechanical Principles Action. 
| | na 0 


G-H AP. ;.i:k 
of the Principles of Aion: in general. 


N the ſtrict + philoſophical ſenſe, 8 can be called BOY action 

1 of a man, but what he previouſly conceived and willed or de- 
termined'to do. In morals we commonly employ the word in 
this ſenſe, and never impute any thing to a man as his doing, in 
which his will was not interpoſed. But when moral imputation 
is not concerned, we call many things actions of the man, which 


he neither previouſly conceived nor willed. Hence the actions of 


men have been diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes, the voluntary, the 
involuntary, and the mixed. By the laſt are meant ſuch actions 


as are under the command of the will, but are commonly per- 


formed without any interpoſition of will. 


We cannot avoid uſing the word action in this popular ſenſe, 
without deviating too much from the common uſe of language; 


and it is in this ſenſe we uſe it when we enquire into the prin- 
| cows of action in the human mind. 


By * of action, I underſtand every ing that incites us 
to act. 
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CHAP. I, 


human mind, to have a diſtinct and juſt view of the various prin- 


If there were no incitements 3 active power would 
be given us in vain. Having no motive to direct our active ex- 
ertions, the mind would, in all caſes, be in a ſtate of perfect in- 
difference, to do this or that, or nothing at all. The active 
power would either not be exerted at all, or its exertions would 
be perfectly unmeaning and frivolous; neither wiſe nor fooliſh, 
neither good. nor bad. To every action that is of the ſmalleſt 
importance, there muſt be ſome. 1 incitement, ſome motive, ſome 


reaſon. 


— 
z 
* + 
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It is therefore a moſt important part of the plliloſophy of the 


eiples of action, which the Author of our being hath planted in 
our nature, to e them Properly, 3 and to aſſign to Every one 
. 3 WG 


By clis it is, chat we may diſcover the end of! our b ing; and 
the part which is aſſigned us upon the theatre of life. In this 
part of the human conſtitution 'the nobleſt work of Gon that 
falls within our notice, we may diſeern moſt clearly the cha- 
racter of him wh made us, and how he would ave us to em- | 
ploy that active A Which he dae 1 us. 1 #09 23 

x Abt Mut great diffdence enter upon this ſubje, ob- 
| ſerving that almoſt every author ef reputation, who has given at- 
tention to it, has a ſyſtem of his own; and that no man has 
been ſo happy as to give * ſatis faction to thoſe: who came 


_ — 23 


Y 


There it is a rasch of knowledge e en and em, july, 
which we call knowledge of the world, knowledge of: mankind, 
knowledge of human nature : This, I think, conſiſts in knowing 
from what principles men generally act; and it is commonly the 
en 1 natural ſagacity joined with-experience.. war vl. 

4 ' | 5401. A 


or THE *h marvin OF AcrION. 


A man of ſagacity, who has liad occafion'to'deal in intereſting 
1 on with a great variety of perſons of different age, ſex, 
rank and profeſſion, learns to judge what may be expected from 
men in given circumſtances ; and how they may be moſt effec- 
tually induced to act the part which he deſires. To know this 


CHAP: I. 


is of ſo great importance to men in active life, that it is called $ 


knowing men, and know! ing human nature. 

| This knowledge may be of beate u to a e bo 
Joe ſpeculate upon the ſubject we have beraten, but 2 is -_ 

Pe welt, ſufficient Tor that Lern nenen N 


£ The man of the wm conjectures, N Wb bent 5 | 


bility, how a man will act in certain given circumſtances ; and 
this is all he wants to know. To enter into a detail W va- 
rious principles which influence the actions of men, to give them 
diſt inct names, to define them, and to aſcertain their different 
provinces, is the buſineſs of a philoſopher, and not of a man of 
the world; and, indeed, it is a matter actonded As great ditfi- 
RY, from various cauſes. 8: 

Fi, On account of the great aa of aQtive principles thc 
influence the actions of men. 


77 Man has, not without reaſon, been called an epitome of the 
univerſe. His body, by which his mind is greatly affected, being 
a part of the material ſyſtem, is ſubje& to all the laws of inani- 
mate matter. During ſome part of his exiſtence, his ſtate is very 
like that of a vegetable. He riſes, by imperceptible degrees, to 
the animal, and, at laſt, to the rational life, and has the prin- 
| ciples that ne to all. 


* "7 * of C1 


c cauſe of the diiculry of tracing the various vrincinles 


of action in man, is, That the ſame action, nay, the ſame courſe 


and train of action may proceed from yery different principles. 
N 2 | Men 


* 
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III. 


Men who are fond of a hypotheſis, e 65 nd other 
rr of its truth, but that it ſerves to account for the ap- 


pearances which it is brought to explain. This is a very Mip- 


truſted; but leaſt of all, when the ee to be accounted 


" # 4 o 


pery kind of proof in every part of philoſophy, and never to be 


Tor are buman actions. ** 
Moſt aleo proceed from a 1 855 of principles concurring 
in their direction; and according as we are diſpoſed to judge 


favourably or ERR Bs wa of the perſon, or of human nature 


in general, we impute them wholly, to the beſt, or wholly to the 
Wes nnn others which * no ſmall ſhare in Them. 


- -- 


i endes 8 nich men It can "Up e Altcopered only 


in theſe two ways; by attention to the conduct of other men, 


or by attention to our on conduct, and to what we feel in our- 
ſelves. There is much UNEgrtaancy: i in the former, and much 


2 in the latter. olinig h 


Men differ noch] in thee Bs; — Pp we can a obſerve the 
conduct of a few only of the ſpecies. Men differ not only from 
other men, but from th&nſelves at different times, and on dif- 
ferent occaſions; according as they are in the company of their 


ſuperiors, inferiors, or equals; according as they are in the eye 
of ſtrangers, or of their familiars only, or in the view of no hu- 


man eye; according as they are in good or bad fortune, or in 


good or bad humour. We. ſee but a ſmall part of the actions 
of our moſt familiar acquaintance; and what we ſee may lead 


us to a probable conjecture, but can give no certain knowledge 
of the principles from which they act. 


A man may, no doubt, way with certainty the principles 
from which he himſelf acts, becauſe he is conſcious of them. 
But this knowledge requires an attentive reflection upon the 


operations of his own mind, which. is very rarely to be found. 
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or THE PRINCIPLES OF. ACTION. 


or 


It i is perhaps more eaſy to find a man ws has formed a juſt notion 2 - 


of the character of man in general, or of thoſe of his familiar 
„ "$660 than one who has a juſt notion of his own cha- 


acter. , 5 _ ; 1 a 
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© Moſt x men, 1 pride and 1 felt 1 are apt to think 
themſelyes better than they really are; and ſome, perhaps from 
melancholy, or from falſe principles of 8 are led to 
think themſelves worſe than . ne are. 

It requires, therefore, a very accurate rang inner examina- 
tion of a man's own heart, to be able to form a diſtinct notion 
of the various principles which influence his conduct. That 
this is a matter of great difficulty, we may judge from the very 
different and contradictory ſyſtems of bear ens upon this 
Oc Rom the earlieſt ages to this day. ; 


During the age of Oreck PhiloGopley,. the Platonift, 1 i- 
patetic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, had each his own ſyſtem. In 
the dark ages, the Schoolmen and the Myſtics had ſyſtems dia- 
metrically oppoſite; and, ſince the revival of learning, no con- 
troverſy hath been more keenly agitated, eſpecially among Bri- 
tiſh Philoſophers, than that about the N of action in the 
human conſiitutign. | | : 


| They was determined, to the Grief bon of et learned, the 
forces by which the planets and comets traverſe the boundleſs 


regions of ſpace ; but haye not been able to determine, with any 


degree of unanimity, the forces which every man 1s conſcious 
of in himſelf, and hy which his conduct is directed. 


Some admit no principle but ſelf-love ; others reſolve all into 
love of the pleaſures of ſenſe, variouſly modified by the aſſocia- 
tion of ideas ; others admit diſintereſted benevolence along with- 
: felf-love ; others reduce all to reaſon and paſſion ; others to paſ- 
N ſion 
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char ** Kok alone; nor is ware leſs variety. about the number and dit. 
17 
tribution of the eke | Spot oake FROM, 10 
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The names we give to che various principles of eos, have 
=. | $460 fo little preciſion, even in the beſt and pureſt writers in every 
18 . language, that, on this account, there is no ſmall difficulty i in 
1 | giving them names, and een them . r 


- 


. The 3 appetite, paſſion, affeftion, intereſt, reaſon, cannot be 
| mid to have one definite fignification. They are taken ſome- 
times in a larger, and ſometimes in a more limited ſenſe. The 

fame principle is ſometimes called by one of thoſe names, ſome- 


times by another; and principles of a e different nature are 
. Ane called 12 7 the ſame name. 


70 remedy this onen of 8 it might 1 ſeem 
proper to invent new ones. But there are ſo few entitled to this 
privilege, that I ſhall not lay claim to it; but ſhall endeavour to 

_ claſs the various principles of human action as diſtinctly as I 
am able, and to point out their ſpecific differences; giving 


them ſuch names as may deviate from the common uſe of the 
words as little as poſſible. n N 


There are ſome principles of action which require no atten- 
tion, no deliberation, no will. Theſe, for diſtinction's ſake, we 
'ſhall call mechanical. Another claſs we may call animal, as they 
ſeem common to man with other animals. A third claſs we 
may call rational, being proper to man as a rational creature, 
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H E mechanical inci of . may, 1 an, be re- 
ec n to two N hs and habits. 


— 


By wnflina, 100 a natural blind dnapulſ to certain e 


without having any end in view, without ee an "oP 


often without any conception of Wea we do.. 


\ 


Thus: a man breathes while he is ies: by the alternate con- 
traction and relaxation of certain muſcles, by which the cheſt, 


and of conſequence | the lungs, are contracted and dilated. 


There is no reaſon to think, that an infant new-born, knows 
that breathing is neceſſary to life in its new ſtate,” that he knows 
how it muſt be performed, or even that he has any thought or 
conception of that operation; yet. he breathes as ſoon as he is 


born with perfect regularity, as if he had been taught, and got. 


he babir Dy Tg practice... 


By ihe une Mini of principle, a ee child, when its 


ſtomach is emptied; and nature has brought milk into the mo- 
ther's breaſt, ſucks and ſwallows its food as perfectly as if it 


knew the principles of that reer and had got the habit. of. 
Working Eng to 9 cangth if ; 


'T 


* 


Sucking unh lleatloview: are very complex operations. Ana- 
tomiſts deſcribe about thirty pairs of muſcles that muſt be em- 
ployed in every: draught,” Of thoſe muſcles, every one mult be 
ſerved” by its proper nerve, and can make no exertion but by 
ſome influence communicated by the nerve. The exertion. of 
all thoſe muſcles and nerves: is not ſimultaneous... They muſt 


ſucceed- 


N nor A nor RO, | 


„„ E 8 8 A Y i.. 


"Ho each as in a certain order, and their order i is no leſs 

attend than the exertion * S ks 
This regular train of operations is carried on according to the 

niceſt rules of art, by the infant, who has neither art, nor 


* 
on 8 | $4 
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That the infant feels the 3 Gnftion of 8 1 ww 3 
and that it ſucks no longer than till this ſenſation be removed. 
But who inforined it that this uneaſy ſenſation might be re- 
moved, or by What means? That it knows nothing of this is 
evident; for it will as readily — a finger, or a bit of * as 
he 1 8 


By a like en it is, that infants cry when they are pain- 


ed or hurt; that they are afraid when left alone, eſpecially in 


the dark; that they ftart when in danger of falling ; that they 
are terrified by an angry countenance, or an angry tone of voice, 


and are ſoothed and comforted by a placi id . and 4 


ſoft and gentle tones 1 voice. 


In the bin we are e beſt a i av which we 
look upon as the more perfect of the brute-creation, we ſee 
much the ſame inſtincts as in the human kind, or very ſimilar 


ones, ſuited to the n ſtate and manner of life of the 


| animal. 


Beſides . W are in 8 inftins omtine's to 
each tribe, by which they are fitted for defence, for , 
or for providing for themſelves, and for their offspring. 


It is not more certain, thas nature hath fab various 


animals with various weapons of offence and defence, than that 
the fame nature hath taught them how to uſe them; the bull 
and the ram to butt, the horſe to kick, the dog to bite, the 


lion 


NST IN OT. 


jon to ute his paws, he boar his ruſks, he ſerpent hi faogs 
and He bee: and * their Oy” 18 2 


"The Res, of e if + we may * 8 bs 3 WR 
name, preſent us with a wonderful variety of inſtincts, belong- 
ing to particular ſpecies, whether of the ſocial or of the ſolitary 
kind ; the neſts of birds, ſo ſimilar in their ſituation and archi- 
tecture in the ſame kind, ſo various in different kinds; the webs 
of ſpiders, and of other ſpinning animals; the ball of the filk- 
worm; the neſts of ants and other mining animals; the combs 
of waſhs, derne nd ders; the dams and houſes ad beavers. 


The inftina of animals; is one of the m aclightfal 181 i. 
ſtructive parts of a moſt pleaſant ſtudy, that of natural hiſtory 3 ; 
and deſerves: to be more ee} than it has of bas e 9 


5 ju cab 1 art among men was e by ſome 
man, improved by others, and brought to perfection by time 
and experience. Men lear to work in it by long practice, 
which produces a habit. The arts of men vary in every age, 
and in every nation, and are — Wy in thoſs wi have oo 
n them. ; | | 
The ee of inis aifer from thoſe of men in 
AY: nn Ae 
No 1 — of the des can * the invention. No ani- 
mal ever introduced any new improvement, or any variation 
from the former practice. Every one of the ſpecies has equal 
{kill from the beginning, without teaching, without experience 
or habit. Every one has its art by a kind of inſpiration. I do 
not mean that it is inſpired with the principles or rules of the 
art, but with the ability and inclination of working in it to per- 
fection, without any knowledge of its principles, rules or end. 


u s 5 A Y „ 


The more Seelos als may be taught to 5 many things 
which they do not by inſtindt. What they are taught to do, 
they do with more or leſs ſkill, according to their ſagacity and 
their training. But, in their own arts, they need no teaching nor 
training, nor is the art ever improved or loſt. Bees gather their 
honey and their wax, they fabricate their combs: and rear their 
young at this day, neither better nor worſe than they did when 
Tus fo freetly ſung their works. 


The work of every animal is indeed like the + works of nature, 
perfect in its kind, and can bear the moſt critical examination 
of the mechanic or the mathematician. One example 5 the: 
animal laſt mentioned may ſerve to itluftrate _ 


1 it is wel known, conſtruct their combs with frnall cells 
on both ſides, fit both for holding their ſtore of honey, and for 
rearing their young. There are only three poſſible figures of the 
cells, which can make them all equal and fimilar, without any 
uſeleſs interftices. Theſe © are e the equilateral e the „ 


and the a n. 


It is well known to doo f that there is not a fourth 
way poſſible, in which a plane may be cut into little ſpaces that 
ſhalt be equal, fimilar and regular, without leaving any inter- 
ſtices. Of the three, the hexagon is the moſt proper, both for 
conveniency and ſtrength. Bees, a as if they knew this, make 


their cells tho aprons hexagons. 


As ye combs have cells on both fides, the cells may either be 


exactly oppoſite, having partition againſt partition, or the bot- 
tom of a cell may reſt upon the partitions between the cells on 
the other fide, which will ſerve as a buttreſs to ftrengthen ir. 


The laſt way is beſt for ſtrength ; accordingly, the bottom of 
each cell reſts againſt the point where three partitions meet on 
the other fide, which gives it alt the ſtrength poſlible, | 


The 
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CHAP. II. 
The bottom of a cell may either be one Nine perpendicular 


to the ſide- partitions, or it may be compoſed of ſeveral planes, 


meeting in a ſolid angle in the middle point. It is only in one 


of theſe two ways, that all the cells can be ſimilar without 


loſing room. And, for the ſame intention, the planes of which 


the bottom is compoſed, if there be more than one, muſt be 
| three in nber, and anner more nor fewer. 


It has been demondraed, that, by making the bottoms of the 
cells to conſiſt of three planes meeting in a point, there is a 
ſaving of material and labour no way inconſiderable. The bees, 
as if acquainted with theſe principles of ſolid geometry, follow 
them moſt accurately; the bottom of each cell being compoſed 
of three planes which make obtuſe angles with the fide-parti- 
tions, and with one another, and meet in a point in the middle 
of the bottom ; the three angles of this bottom being ſupported 
by three partitions on the other fide of the comb, and the point 
of it wy the common interſection of thoſe three partitions. 


One 1 955 more of the mathematical {kill diſplayed in the 
ſtructure of a honey- comb deſerves to be mentioned. 


It is a curious mathematical problem, at what preciſe angle 


the three planes which compoſe the bottom of a cell ought to 
meet, in order to make the greateſt poſſible ſaving, or the leaſt 
expence, of material and labour. 


This is one of thoſe problems, belonging to the higher parts 
of mathematics, which are called problems of maxima and mini- 
ma. It has been reſolved by ſome mathematicians, particularly 
by the 1 ingenious Mr MACLAURIN, by a fluxionary calculation, 
which is to be found in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society 
of London. He has determined preciſely the angle required ; 
and he found, by the moſt exact menſuration the ſubject could 


O 2 admit, 


x r 8 8 2 1 III. 


| eue admit, that it is the very angle, in which hs three planes in the 


bottom of the cell of a honey-comb do actually meet. 


Shall we aſk hare, who taught the bee the properties of ſolids, 


and to reſolve problems of maxima and minima ? If a honey- 


comb were a work of human art, every man of common ſenſe 
would conclude, without heſitation, that he who invented the 
conſtruction, muſt have underſtood the en on which i it is. 
| confiructec. | 
We hand not fay that bees know none of theſe things. They 
work moſt geometrically, without any knowledge of geometry ; 
- ſomewhat like a child, who, by turning the handle of an organ, 
makes _ 1 en r e of muſic. 


The art is not in he child, — in him Sh St . the organ. 
| In like manner, when a bee makes its combs ſo geometrically, 
the geometry is not in the bee, but in that great Geometrician 
who made the bee, and made all Owe in NANG nN and 
meaſurmwe. | | 


To return to inſtincts in man; thoſe are moſt remarkable 
which appear in infancy, when we are ignorant of every thing 
neceſſary to our preſervation, and therefore muſt periſh, if we 
had not an inviſible Guide, who leads us blind-fold in the way we: 
ſhould take, if we had eyes to ſee 1 it. 


Beſides the inſtincts which appear only in infancy, and are 
intended to ſupply the want of underſtanding in that early pe- 
riod, there are many which continue through life, and which 
ſupply the defects of our intellectual powers in every period. 
Of theſe we may obſerve three claſſes. 


F ft, There are many things neceſſary to be done for our pre- 
ſervation, 


Fr 5 1e 
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A man knows that he mk 8 his food before it can 
nouriſh him. But this action requires the co-operation of ma- 


ny nerves and muſcles, of which he knows nothing; and if it 
were to be directed ſolely by his underſtanding and will, be | 
would Wen nee he learned how to FOTO it. 3 25 


— 


* o 1 * n * 21 1 : 4 * 


* 8 rating. comes in to his aid. He 1 do no more than 


will to ſwallow. All the requiſite motions of nerves and muſ- 


cles immediately take place in their proper pb without his 
ee or nne ack RE: about chem 


1 ＋ we aſk hers, whoſs will do ech nerves and OW" SHE 2 
Not his, ſurely, to whom they belong. He knows neither their 


names, nor nature, nor office; he never thought of them. They 
are moved by ſome impulſe, of which the cauſe is unknown, 
without any thought, will or intention on Di "ary that is, they 


are moved S 


13 This 15 che caſe, in fone degree, in every voluntary motion of 


our body. Thus, I will to ftretch out my arm. The effect im- 
mediately follows. But we know that the arm is ſtretched' out 
by the contraction of certain muſcles ;. and that the muſcles are 
contracted by the influence of the nerves. I know nothing, I 
think nothing, either of nerves or muſcles; when I ſtretch out 


my arm ; yet this nervous influence, and this contraction of the 


muſcles, uncalled by me, immediately produce the effect which I 


. willed. This is, as if a weight were to be raiſed, which can be 
Taiſed only by a complication of levers, pullies, and other me- 


chanical powers, that are behind the curtain, and altogether un- 
known to me. I will to raiſe the weight; and no ſooner is this 
volition exerted, than the machinery behind the curtain falls to 


work and raiſes the. weight. 


If 


109 


ſervation, «hich; even when we will to do, we Ay, not | the CHAP. n 
peas: by WIN: they muſt be. done. g Bette Me 
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CHAP: IL. 1 ſuch a ca ſhould happen, we n conclude, that there 
is ome perſon behind the curtain, who knew my will, and put 
the machine i in motion to execute it. 


The caſe. of my willing to firetch out t my um, or -to : tnllow | 
my food, has evidently a great fimilarity to this. But who it is 


that ſtands behind the curtain, and ſets the internal machinery 
a-going, is hid from us; fo ſtrangely and wonderfully are we 
made. This, however, is evident, that thoſe internal motions 
are na willed nor intended * way and nen are inſtinctive. 


A beet cal in "dah we 3 need of ;nftiog, even in 4 
De. life, is, When the action muſt be ſo frequently repeated, 
that to intend and will it every time it is done, would occupy 

too much of our thought, and leave no room for other bet 
mp employmants of the mind. 2 Heh 


We muſt breathe ohio every minute 8 l or W 
We muſt oſten cloſe the eye-lids, in order to preſerve the luſtre 
of the eye. If theſe things required particular attention and 
volition every time they are done, they would occupy all our 
thought. Nature therefore gives an impulſe to do them as often 
as is neceſlary, without any thought at all. They conſume no 
time, they give not the leaſt interruption to any exerciſe of the 
a becauſe they are done by 2 | a | 


Wn A third caſe, in which we 5 the aid of inſtinck, is, When 

PING, the action muſt be done ſo ſuddenly, that there is no time to 
think and determine. When a man loſes his balance, either on 
foot or on horſeback, he makes an inſtantaneous effort to recover 
it by inſtin&, The effort would be in vain, if it c waited. the de- 
termination of reaſon and will. 


Wben any ching W our eyes, we wink hard, by inſtinct, 
and can hardly avoid doing ſo, even when we know that the 
ſtroke 
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firoke is aimed in jeſt, and that we are perfectly ſafe from dan- CHAT. 1. 


gain if he could keep his eyes open, while another aimed a ſtroke 
at them in jeſt. The difficulty of doing this ſhews that there 
may be a ſtruggle between inſtinct and will ; and that it is not 
eaſy to reſiſt the impulſe of inſtinct, even by a N reſolution 
not to yield to it. 


Thus the merciful Aachor of our nature, bath adapted our in- 
ſtincts to the defects, and to the weakneſs of our underſtand- 
ing. In infancy we are ignorant of every thing; yet many 


things muſt be done by us for our preſervation: Theſe are done 


by inſtinct. When we grow up there are many motions of our 


kmbs and bodies neceffary, which can be performed only by a 
curious and complex internal machinery ; a machinery of which 
the bulk of mankind” are totally ignorant, and which the moſt 
{kilfal anatomiſt knows but itmperfectly. All this machinery 
is ſet a-going by inſtindt. We need only to will the external 


motion, and all the internal motions, previouſly neceſſary to the 
5 ene. take place of themſelves, without our will or command. 


3 actions muſt be ſo often repeated, © IRE the whole of 
life, that, if they required attention and will, we ſhould be able 
10 ao nothing elſe : Theſe go on regularly wy inſtinct. 


Our preſervation from danger often requires ſuch ſudden ex- 
ertions, that there is no time to think and to determine: Accord- 
ingly we make ſuch exertions by inſtinct. 


— thing in the nature of man, which I take to be part- 


ty, though not wholly, inſtinctive, is his proneels to inmita- 
tion. 


ARrsTofLE obſerved, long ago, that man is an imitative a- 
nmz. He is ſo in more reſpects than one. He is diſpoſed 


- to 


ger. I have ſeen this tried upon a wager, which a man was to 
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| HARI to imitate) what be Ars „m0 al arts men "ROY more; un 
more agreeably, by example than by rules. Imitation by the 
chiſſel, by the pencil, by deſcription praſaic and poetical, and 
. by action and geſture, have been favourite and elegant enter - 
tainments of the whole ſpecies. In all theſe caſes, however, the 


e 


* | iünmitation is intended and willed, and therefore ee be faid 


% to be inſtinQive. oF TRL $ir 
But, I. 13 that human nature diſpoſes us to THE imita- 
tion. of thoſe among whom we. live, when we neither deſire nor 


l t. by o 
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to uſe the Scots dialect, but a firm reſolution to preſerye his own 
pure and unmixed, he 5 find it very difficult to make 
good his intention. He will, in a courſe of years, fall in- 


even into the words and phraſes of thoſe he converſes with ; and 
nothing can preſerve him from this, but a ſtrong diſguſt to eve- 
ry Scoticiſin, eng: e 42 overcome the natural inſtinct. 


1 iti S011; 4 7 2 
It is chininbes: 7 otic that: children tides n to Y PAR 
by imitation ; yet I believe no perſon ever deſired or willed to 


learn that rig 


| 241 
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I and har inflin@ive'/ /inaitation K finall influence 


ties of voice, geſture, and manner, which we ſee in ſome fami- 
lies, the manners 'peculiar to different ranks, and different pro- 
feſſions q and perhaps even in forming national characters, and 
the human character in general. 6 Noi! 


The inſtances that by: furniſhes of wild men, brought up 


from. early years, without the n of any of thede own {per 
cies 


5 „ Edinburgh or Glaſgow; although he has not the leaſt intention 


ſenſibly, and without intention, into the tone and accent, and f 


t % / r EL 


in n forming the peculiarities of provincial dialects, the peculiari- 


1 N 8 14 N r. i 
An e aint we cannot build conlutions — rid euer. , 


great dertaintyj. But all 1 have heard of agreed in this, that che 


wild man gave but very ſlender indications ef the rational facel- 


from the EE he. no? or the brutes.” 
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tion, of whom it cannot be {aid that any pains have been taken by 


themſelves, or by others, to cultivate their underftanding, or to 


form their manners ; yet we ſee an immenſe e between 
an and the wild man. 1 
" This Ufſerence i is wholly the eee of Gebt ; and, I think, 


it is in a great meafure, though not 2 895 the effect of unde 
. gned and inftin&tive imitation. © 


| Perhaps, not only our actions, but even our judgment, and be- 


lief, is, in ſome caſes, guided by inftine, that i b, by 4 natural 
nd Blind a: 26a * 


When FREY Conffder man as a rational ict n it may Noll 
Higher that he ſhould have no belief but what is grounded upon 
evidence, probable or demonſtrative; and it is, I think, common- 


ly taken for granted, that it is is ahrays eee ary or keene, 
chat determines our belief. | 


If chis be ſo, e ee is, That, ah lat nab 
be any belief, till we find evidence, or, at leaſt, what to our judg- 
ment appears to be evidence. I ſuſpect it is not fo ; but that, on the 


contrary, before we grow up to the full uſe: of our rational facul- 
ties, we do believe, and muſt believe, many _— without any 
ENCE at all. 


- The faculties which we nds in common 1 1 | 
are of earlier growth chan , N are irrational animals 


n : for 


= 


ties; and, with regard to his mind, was hardly er re | 


* There 1 convlecible part of eee nail in C, na- 
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n oonſiderable time before we can properly be called rational. 
The operations of reaſon ſpring. up by imperceptible degrees; 
nor is it poſſible; for us to trace accurately the order in which 
they riſe. The power of reflection, by which only we could 
trace the progreſs of our growing faculties, comes too late to 


anſwer that end. Some operations of brute- animals look ſo like 


reaſon, that they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it. Whether 


brutes have any thing that can properly be called belief, I cannot 
| . in their n ROSATO © that ok very Meri it. 


if . bub any inſtinctive belief i in 11 it is 3 of 5 
fame kind with that which we aſcribe to brutes, and may be ſpe- 
cifically different from that rational belief which is grounded on 
evidence; but that there is ſomething i in man which we call be- 


lief, which is not grounded on eiten pe, 'T think, n be 
f 8 ; 0 b 


5 


We W to hoy informed & many . 8 we are ca- 
1 of diſcerning the evidence on which they reſt. Were our 
belief to be with-held till we are capable, in any degree, of weigh- 


ing evidence, we ſhould loſe all the benefit of that inſtruction 


and information, without which we l never attain the uſe Lind 
aur rogipnal ue. un ö 
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8 would never r acquire the uſe of in if ; wk were not 
beg up in the ſociety of reaſonable creatures. * The benefit 
he receives from fociety, is derived partly from imitation of 
what he ſees others do, partly from the inſtruction and informa- 
tion they communicate to him, without which he could neither 
be preſerved from deſtruction, nor e wy uſe of his r ration · 
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Children have a thouſand things to learn, and * "ry ma- 
ny things every day; ; more than will be eafily believed by thoſe 
who have never given attention * their progreſs.) | Wind 10 139 


cpu 
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Aoperl difcentem mein is 0 common ad Children have” 


every thing to learn; and, in order to —— 
their inſtructors. They need a greater ſtock of faith from in- 
fancy to twelve or fourteen, than ever after. But how ſhall: 
they get this ſtock ſo neceſſary to them? If their faith de- 
pend upon evidence, the ſtock of evidence, real or apparent, | 
muſt bear proportion to their faith. But ſuch, in reality, is 
their ſituation, that When their faith muſt be greateſt, the 
evidence is leaſt. They believe a thouſand things before they 
ever ſpend a thought upon evidence. Nature ſupplies the 


want of evidence, and gives n an n 1 * Lach: ; 
| IRON evidence. 1 


ch bitieve dmplicidly pitta her 22 are told, and receive 
vith aſſurance the teſtimony of every one, without ever r thinking 


of a reaſon why they ſhould do ſo. 4x 


A parent or a maſter might command them to Peliere * 13 
in vain; 3 for belief is not in our power; but in the firſt part of 
life, it is governed by mere teſtimony in matters of fact, and by. 


mere authority in all other matters, no leſs. than by evidence in 
ripe 7 : | 


1 is not the MC of the A nies but his belief cha "x20 
this belief in a child: For children ſoon learn to diſtinguiſh 
what is ſaid in jeſt, from what is ſaid in good earneſt. What, 78 
appears to them to be ſaid in jeſt, produces no belief. They 8. 7 +: 

glory in ſhewing that they are not to be impoſed on. When the 
ſigns of belief in the ſpeaker are ambiguous, i it is pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve with what ſagacity they pry into his features, to diſcern 
whether he really believes what he ſays, or only counterfeits 

belief. As ſoon as this point is determined, their belief is regu- 


lated by his. If he be doubtful, they are e if he be af-. 
ſured, they, are alſo aſſured. - _ 1 8 | | 0 


ki is well known I. a — 1 — religious purine wv 
25 P 2  zealouſly 


abſurdities of ghoſts and hobgoblins early impreſſed, have been 


'E 8 8s A Y 
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known to ftick ſo faſt, even in EI — as to balſie all | 
| FR nee | | | 


ihe 1. up to inde ode o ane ee eee aeuded 
with certain circumſtances, or even authority, may afford a ra- 


tional ground of belief; but with children, without any regard 


to circumſtances, either of them operates like demonſtration. 
And as they ſeek no reaſon; nor can give any reaſon, for this re- 
gard to teſtimony and to authority, it is the effect of a natural 
e and may or called inſtinct, , OM 


- Another ae of pelief which appears to be inſtinckive, 3 is 
that which children ſhew even in infancy, that an event which 
they have obſerved in certain circumſtances, will happen again 

in like circumftances. A child of half a year old, wha has once 
burned his finger by putting it in the candle, will not put it there 
again. And if you make a ſhew of putting it in the candle by 
force, you ſee the moſt manifeſt figns that he believes he tall 
meet with the ſame calamity. | 


Mr Hun hath ſhewn very clearly, that this belief is not the | 


effect either of reaſon or experience. He endeayvurs to account 
for it by the aſfociation of ideas. Though I am not ſatisfied 
with his account of this phznomenon, I ſhall not now examine 
it; becauſe it is ſufficient for the preſent argument, that this be- 


Hef is not grounded on evidence; rear or apparent. Which 1 boron 


be a Set en TEL 


A perſon: who has Bred fo b Sing bs the world, as to ot that 
nature is governed by fixed laws, may have ſome rational ground 


to expect ſimilar events in ſimilar circumftances 3 ; but this. can- 
not be the caſe of the child. His belief therefore is not ground- 
ed on evidence. 1270 is che reſult of has EN 1 

een 11 3 142 Nor 
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Nox 4s it the 1 0. Wb it ſhould ariſe from u the afloeiation char. 74 
ROOT 


of ideas. For what is called the aſſociation of . ideas is 4 law. of 
nature in our conſtitution ; which produces its effects without 
- any operation of reaſon on our part, * in a manner 1 which 


we axe entirely ignorant. 48 . 
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ABIT differs from inſtin&, not in its nature, but in its 
origin; the latter being natural, the- former acquired. 


Both operate. without will. or intention, without Fought, . 


therefore, may be called mechanical principles. 


Habit i is commonly defined, 4 facility of doing a thing, apices 
by having. done it frequently. This definition is ſufficient for ha- 
bits of art; but the babits which may, with propriety, be called 
principles of action, muſt give more than a facility, they muſt 


give an inclination or impulſe to do the action; and that, i in 


many caſes, habits, yay this force, cannot be doubted.. 


"How many n habits, by e proper, compa- 
ny, are children apt to learn, in their addreſs, motion, looks, 
_ geſture and pronunciation. They acquire ſuch habits. common- 
ly from an undeſigned and inſtinctive imitation, before © he, can 


judge of 9 Proper and n 


When they, are a little l in 8 nv . 
eafily be convinced that ſuch: a thing, is unbecoming, they may 


reſolve to forbear it, but when, the habit is formed, ſuch a gene- 


ral reſolution, 1 is not of itſelf ſufficient ; for the habit will ope- 
rate en intention; and particulax attention is neceſſary, on 
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art, as well as the moral virtues and vices,” to be habits. If he 
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r occaſton, to refit i its hn; until it be undone: by che 
habit of oppoling . eie 2115 * 3 i, i 16 
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It is owing to the e amt 4 acquired by adit,” 


that a man who has grown up to manhood in the loweſt rank of 
life, if fortune raiſe him to a higher rank, Four rarely acquires | 
the air r and manners of a gentleman. 


a When to that inſtinckive imitation, ich I ſpoke of before, 
we join the force of habit, it is eaſy to ſee, that theſe mechani- 


cal principles have no ſmall ſhare ! in forming the manners and 


character of moſt men. vu 3 | 4 
e 1 ag SOS Farm Tit, W HO 
13 


The difficulty of overcoming vicious habits has, in all ages, 
been a common topic of theologians and moraliſts; 3 Ae we ſee 
too many ſad examples to permit us to doubt of it. rd 


There are good habits, in a moral ſenſe, as well as bad; and 
it is certain, that the ſtated and regular performance of what we 


approve, not only makes it eaſy, but makes us uneaſy in the | 
omiſſioni of it. This is the caſe, even when the action derives 


all its goodneſs from the opinion of the performer. A good 5 
literate Roman Catholic does not ſleep ſound if he goes to 
bed without telling his beads, and N prayers. Ren. be 


does not underſtand Ait > on 2 | ; 


: 
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ARrsTrorEE makes wiſdom, Prudence, ood ſenks; hence! 4 


meant no more, by giving chis name to all thoſe intellectual and 
moral qualities, than that they are all ſtrengthened and confirm- 
ed by repeated acts, his is tindoubtedly true. I take the word 
in a leſs extenſive ſenſe, when I conſider habits as principles of 

action. 1 conceive it to be a part of our conſtitution, that what 
we have been accuſtomed to do, we acquire,” not only a ey, 


TIO Ye OT OY > ſo that it requires a 


* | particular 
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v ry RABBIT. 7 5 „ 
e d will and effort to forbear it, but to do it, requires! vety ar. HI. 


often no will at all. We are carried by habit as by a ſtream 


in ſwimming, if we make no reſiſtance. | 
id in An off nie 10 Nn, 96 +: ohne tan 27 
Byery art furniſhes; examples both of hs power of habits and 
of their utility; no ane an. x the moſt PRO uh ws Mit 
the art of ſpeaking. Dine 1. Mn 25 een ain 7 
Articulate Naguagt is bote, not by nature, but by art. It 
is no eaſy matter to children, to learn the ſimple ſounds of lan- 
guage; I mean, to learn to pronounce the vowels and conſo- 
nants. It would be much more difficult, if they were not led 
by luſtinct to imitate the ſounds they hear; for the difficulty is 
vaſtly greater of teaching the deaf to pronounce the letters wk 
| words, though experience ſhows that it can be dans. a 
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it; _— that makes this pronunciation fo 2 at ua _— 
was ſo.« elt at. fixſt 2. It 1 is ab tg N od 40 

But fo: what Fake Par it vm that a good eee no 
ſooner, conceives what he would! expreſs, ; than the letters, ſylla- 
bles and words arrange theniſelves according to innumerable 
rules of ſpeech, while he never thinks of theſe rules? He means 
to ſexpreſs certain ſentiments; iin order to do this properly, a ſe- 
lection muſt be made of the materials, out of many thouſands. 
He makes this ſelection without any expence of time or thought. 
The materials ſelected muſt be arranged in a particular order, 
according to innumerable rules of grammar, logic and rhetoric, 
and . with a particular tone and emphaſis. He does 
all this as it. were by inſpiration; without thinking of any of 
| duale rules, and without, MR one of ene 1d al girnots 
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This art, if ; it. were not more common, h appear more 
wonderful, than chat a a man Wand dance fold amidſt a 


m el iwer wl idee do bog aο enge,  thenkind 
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choufent burning plough-ſhares, without: ety” burnt 3 701 M 
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It appears evident, that as, without inſtinct, the infant could 


not live to become a man, ſo, without” habit, man would re- 


mein an infunt chrough life, and would” be as - helpleſs, as un- 


that Hairy and RO en we Wee by habit. 


_Feotal 


handy, as ſpeechleſs, and as much a child in IK at 


e as at three. 
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and a6 25 evident; but rs en enen B&< bag ons _ but * 
will of him he made us. 34 9 128 {5 


— inſtinct, which is a natural 1 arepectiry, this will 
8 be eaſily granted; but it is no leſs true with regard to 
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No man can hew A UB abu dur ang a ag frequently 
mould ee . — do doi —_—— 


The lanai lows) hg fo 1 in our eye, that 


Er to think no reaſon ſhould be ſought for it, any more 
than why the ſim ſtriues. Hut there maſt be a cauſe of the ſun's 


ere r ene ee bas OY the | e Hobie.” e 
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We ee ct to it in inanimate tes. or 14 
things made by human art. A clock or a watch; a 'waggon or 
a plough, by the euſtom of going, does not learn to go better, 
or ee leſs moving force. The earth 3 not increaſe in 
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an nokindly oil gr climate, ſometimes acquire duale ies by CHAP. III. 
which they can bear its inclemency with leſs hurt. This, in the 


vegetable kingdom, has ſome reſemblance*to the power of ha- „ 


bit; but, W 1 — nothing that i fg 55 
* a ; * 4 
» it. Dil 11 Ne! . bas, "3TH T% Ei | be : 2 ; f : 


= A 1 0 loſes 8 of i its 3 1 being So heck, 
or made to move upward. A body, by being. toſſed about ever 
| _ long, or ever ſo violently, loſes nothing of its inerlia, — 5 
quires the leaſt Wen De nnn He 7 WRT, | Tg : 
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: AVING diſcourſed of the 3 principles of action, | > 
I e to r thole r called animal. HY 
and 5 5 
They are mch; as cents upon i will und. intention, but do 
not ſuppoſe any exerciſe of judgment or reaſon; and are moſt 
of them to be found 1 in lone brute-animals, as well as 1 in man. 
. 2 it | CF TAIT TISRS 7 4 G — * 
n this claſs, the. firſt' kind T {hall call appetites, Uk chat 3 
rd in a ſtricter es than ir i is ſometimes taken, even by good , | +5... 7 
writers. AC? os | 7 al 
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The word appetite. is ſometimes Jinitis, ſg,as.to dba only 
1 of food when we hunger; ſometimes it is extended 
ſo as to ſignify any ſtrong defire, whatever be ita object. With - 
out pretending to cenſure any uſe of the word which cuſtom 
hath authoriſed, I beg leave to limit it to a particular claſs of 
| wen wind which are een from all others by the following 

marker 0 1 Sigel V4 ſnow. : 1 10 Sitges tof soft e 
| ood e id yd bod & bw 9 

Fil. Lk appetite is accompaticd with an . ſenſation. 
proper to it, which is ſtrong or weak, in proportion to the de- 
fire we have of the object. Secondly, Appetites are not conſtant, 
but periodical, beingſ ated by their objects for a time, and re- 
turning after certain periods. Such is the nature of thoſe prin- 
ciples of action, to which I beg leave, in this Eſſay, to appro- 
priate the name of appetites. Thoſe that are chiefly obſervable 
in e as yell” as in maſt other animals, are Angers: thirſt, and 
luſt. 7.1 


©. 


If we attend to the appetite of hunger, we ſhall find in it two 
ingredients, an uneaſy ſenſation and a deſire to eat. The deſire 
keeps pace with the ſenſation, and ceaſes when it ceaſes. When 
a man is ſated with eating, both the uneaſy ſenſation and the 
defire to eat ceaſe for a time, and return after a certain interval. 
So it is with other ori 


"Wo tba? for e time after 8 come into . world; Fake 
uneaſy ſenſation of hunger is probably the whole. We cannot 
ſuppoſe in them, before experience, any conception. of cating, 
nor, conſequently, any deſire of it. They are led by mere in- 
ſtin& to ſuck when they feel the ſenſation of hunger. But 
when experience has connected, in their imagination, the uneaſy 

ſenſation with the means of removing it, the deſire of the laſt 
comes to be ſo aſſociated with the firſt, that they remain through 
life inſeparable: And we give the name of hunger to the prin- 

ciple that 1 is made up of both. 


That 
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That FRY appetite of. hunger: r the two ration. Sits I. 


have mentioned will not, I apprehend, be queſtioned. I take 


notice of it the rather becauſe we may, if I miſtake not, find a 


| fimilar, compoſition in other principles. of action. They, are 


made up of different ingredients, and may. be e into the 
nur enter into their nnn ee 1 


lk one Philoſopher ſhould 1 that 3 is an uncafy 
ſenſation, another, that it is a deſire to eat, they ſeem. to differ 
widely; for a deſire and a ſenſation are very different things, 
and have no ſimilitude. But they are both in the right; for 
pe Includes both an Senf ſenſation and a deſire to eat. 


-Alkhaugh 3 . a no och difare among Philoſophers | 


as we have ſuppoſed with regard to hunger, yet there have been 
ſimilar diſputes with regard to other principles of action; and 
it deſerves to be conſidered n . may not be terminated 
in a fimilar manner. ü 
The ends for which our natural appetites are given, are too 
evident to eſeape the obſeryation of any man of the leaſt re- 
flection. Fo of thoſe I named are intended for the preſerva- 
tion of the 1d, and ae. chird fon the continuance of the 


ſpecies. — 17799 k we ba 4 
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The reaſon of mankind would be altogether inſufficient for 
theſe ends, vun the direction aud call of appetite. ; 

00: 01.09 | 
Though a man 18 that his life muſt, be 8 bs, 008 
reaſon could not direct him when to eat, or what; how much, 
or how! often. In all theſe. things, appetite is a much better 
guide than our reaſon, Were reaſon only to direct us in this 
matter, its calm voice would often be drowned in the hurry of 


buſineſs, | or the charms of amuſement. But the voice of appe- - 
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5 tite riſes grudonliy, and; at laſt, becomes loud enough t to call off 
our attention en asg other employment. e mates We * 


long ago; but, by their means, the race is continued from one 
generation to another, whether men be W or © civilized, 
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its food, but taſte and mel, by which it diſtinguiſhes the food 


which is its natural food, which it immediately falls * and de- 
vours greedily. 


mals have a greater variety of food; but, of all animals, man 


* 
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Revs i man muſt be eee that, iro" our appetites, - 
even ſuppoſing mankind inſpired with all the knowledge requi- 
ſite for anſwering their ends, the race of men muſt have -periſhed 


pres hay or 4. r virtuoùs or vicious. ee ee. benetzt 
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By the carne means, every tribe of rivet; from . 
whale that ranges the ocean to the leaſt microſcopic inſect, has 
been continued from the beginning of the world to this day; 
nor has good evidence been found, char No one oy” which 
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„ "Narote: has given to every animal, not only a an Appeties for 


reed for it. 
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It is pleaſant to ſee a ae which nature raved to 
live upon the leaf of one ſpecies of plant, travel over a hundred 
leaves of other kinds without taſting one, till it comes to that 
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Moſt caterpillars feed 18 upon this leaf of | one ente of 
plant, and nature ſuits the ſeaſon of their production to the 
food that is intended to nouriſi them. Many inſects and ani- 


has the greateſt variety, being able to ſubſiſt upon almoſt every 

kind of vegetable or animal W from the bark of trees to the 
oil of whales. 

| 179 $7) Gin d e , 

1 believe our r natural appetites ay be made more violent by | 

? exceſſive 


9 
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7 Wackitve W ene Br that, on the other hand, hy ay be CHAP. L 
weakened by ſtarving. The firſt is often the effect of a perni- e 
cious luxury, the laſt may ſometimes be the effect of want, 
ſometimes of ſuperſtition. I apprehend that nature has given to 

our appetites that degree of ſtrength which is moſt proper for us; 

and that whatever alters their natural tone, either in exceſs or 


in defect, does not mend the work of nne but 1 mar and 
pervert it. 2 Flt n 1109 e ES ee 
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A man may eat Pet ajnperite: only. So the brutes common- 
1 do. He may eat to pleaſe his taſte when he has no call of 
appetite. I believe a brute may do this alſo. He may eat for 
the ſake of health, when neither appetite nor taſte invites. 
I as far as I am able to 7 brutes never do. 
Brom ſo many different eien and From many more, the 
fame action may be done; and this may be ſaid of moſt human 
actions. From this, it appears, that very different and contrary 
theories may ſerve to account for the actions of men. The 


cauſes aſſigned may be ſufficient to produce the effect, and yet 
: not be che true cauſes. 5 


Ts e Re nd is neither good nor ill in a mo- 
ral view. It is neither an object of praiſe nor of blame. No 
man claims any praiſe becauſe he eats when he is hungry, or 
reſts when he is weary. On the other hand, he is no object of 
blame, if he obeys the call of appetite when there is no reaſon 
to hinder him. In this, he acts agreeably to his nature. 


From this we may obſerve, that the definition of virtuous ac- 
tions, given by the ancient Stoics, and adopted by ſome modern 
authors, is imperfect. They defined virtuous actions to be ſuch 
as are according to nature. What is done according to the animal 
Part of our nature, which is common to us with the brute- ani- 
mals, is is in itſelf neither virtuous nor vicious, but perfectly in- 

| different, 
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CHAP. 1 dent Then why it becomes vicious, when it is Une in op- 
— 

poſition to ſome Principle of ſuperior importance and authority. 

And it may be rn i done for ſome important c or 8 590780 
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* A conſidered in themſelves, are neither ſocial princi: 
ples of action, nor ſelfiſh. 'They cannot be called ſocial, be- 
cauſe they imply no concern for the good of others. Nor can 
they juſtly be called ſelfiſh, though they be commonly referred 
to that claſs. ' An appetite draws us to a certain object, without 
regard to its being good for us, or ill. There is no (elf-love im- 
plied in it any more than benevolence. We ſee, that, in many 
caſes, appetite may lead a man to what he knows will be to his 
hurt. To call this acting from ſelf- love, is to pervert the mean- 
ing of words. It is evident, that, in every caſe of this kind, 

. ſelf· love i is ſacrificed to appetite. | 


- There are ſome prtnetgtes of the buman frame very like to. 
our nnn though they do not commonly. get chat r name. 1, 


Men are made for labour either of body or mind. Vet ex- 
ceſſive labour hurts the powers of both. To prevent this hurt, 
nature hath given to men, and other animals, an uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion, which always tende exceſſive labour, and which we call 

fatigue, wearineſs, laſſitude; This uneaſy ſenſation is conjoined 
with the defire of reft, or intermiſſion of our labour. And thus 
nature calls us to reſt when we are 1 in rhe ſame. manner 
as to eat when we are hungry. il! | tin 1 


to both cafes there is a defire of a certain object, and an un- 

eaſy ſenſation accompanying that deſire. In both caſes the de- 

fire is ſatiated by its object, and returns after certain intervals. 

In this only they differ, that in the appetites firft mentioned, 

| the uneaſy ſenſation ariſes at intervals without action, and leads: 
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to a certain action: In wearineſs, the uneaſy cation ariſes. 
from action too lqng continued, and leads to reſt. * 


* 
* 
. 
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But nature intended bt we ſhould be active, and we need 
ſome principle to incite us to action, when we happen not to be 
invited by any appetite or paſſion. Ea 5 


nature has made total inaction as uneaſy as exceſſive labour. 


We may call this the principle of activity. It is moſt conſpi- EE 
cuous in children, who cannot be ſuppoſed to know how uſeful 
and neceflary it is for their improvement to be conſtantly em- 
ployed. Their conſtant activity therefore appears not to pro- 
ceed from their having ſome end conſtantly in view, but rather 
from this, that they deſire to be always doing ſomething, and 
feel uneaſineſs in total inaction. 


| 
For this end, when frength and ſpirits are recruited by reſt, 1 Gr | 
| 


Nor is this principle confined to childhood; it has great ef- RA 1 
fects in advanced life. | | 1 


| When a man * n hope, nor Rur, nor deſire, nor pro- 
ject, nor employment, of body or mind, one might be apt to | 
\_ think him the happieſt mortal upon earth, having nothing to do | | 
but to enjoy himſelf: but we find bim, in fact, the moſt un- | 


happy. 


| 

He is more weary of Lion than ever he was of exceſſive | 
labour. He is weary of the world, and of his own exiſtence ; 

and is more miſerable than the failor wreftling with a ſtorm, or 1 | 

the foldier mounting a breach. „ OL | | 


This diſmal ſtate is commonly the lot of the man who has 
neither exerciſe of body nor ns. nd of mind. For the 


mind, 
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<1. mind, like water; corrupt and. en oh , hay Lk 
N "FO purifies and refines. uin 
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Babdes the appetites which nature nach o us for uſeful | 
and neceſſary purpoſes, we. 2 create e pſt ed nature 
never gave. | | | 
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The frequent uſe of things which ſtimulate the nervous ſyſtem, 
produces a languor when their effect is gone off, and a deſire 
to repeat them. By this means a deſire of a certain object is 


created, accompanied by an uneaſy ſenſation. Both are remo- 


ved for a time by the object deſired; but they return after a 


certain interval. This differs from natural appetite, only in 


being acquired by guſtom. Such are the appetites which ſome 
men acquire for the uſe of ee for opiates, and for i intoxi- 
cating liqours... * 94H wall a 


Theſe are commonly called habits, and juſtly. But there are 


different kinds of habits, even of the active ſort, which ought to 
be diſtinguiſhed. Some habits produce only a facility of doing 


a thing, without any inclination to do it. All arts are habits of 
this kind, but they cannot be called principles of action. Other 
habits produce a proneneſs to do an action, without thought or 


intention. Theſe we conſidered before as mechanical prin- 


ciples of action. There are other habits which produce a de- 
ſire of a certain object, and an uneaſy ſenſation, till it is obtain- 


ed. It is this laſt kind only that 1 gan n appetites. 


it is beſt to preſerne . Wee 88 in that tone and 
degree of ſtrength which nature gives them, ſo we ought to be- 


ware of acquiring appetites which nature never gave. They 


are ne uſeleſs, and very often hurtful. 


1 
- Akhough, as was ; beford eee, a by 1 virtue nor 
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When appetite is aaa bs fore 3 F a con- 
trary way, there muſt be a determination of the will, which 
hall prevail, and this. determination _ a in en _ 


" or . 


Appetite, even in a brute-animal, may be reſtrained by: A 
ſtronger principle. oppeſed ta it. A dag, when he is hungry 
and has meat ſet before him, max be kept from touching it by 
the fear of immediate puniſhment. In this caſe his fear en 
rates more Grongly than his defire. - hic 


1 


cy . 
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Do we .attribure any virtue to the Got on a this account? I 


think not. Nor ſhould we afcribe any virtue to a man in a like 
caſe. The animal is carried by the firongeſt moving foree: This 
requires na exertion, no ſelf-government, but paſſively to yield 
to the ſtrongeſt impulſe. This, I think, brutes always de; there- 
fore we attribute to them, neither virtue nor vice. We confider 


them as being neither objects of per: een, nor 8 0 


e e : 


But it may happen, that, when appetite draws one way, it may 
be oppoled, not by any appetite or paſſion, but by fome cool 
principle of action, which has authority without any impulſive 
force: For example, by ſome intereſt, which is too diſtant 


to raiſe any paſſion or emotion; or by ſome conſideration of 
ecency, or of duty. DTS 


bs caſes of this kind, the man is convinced that he ought not 
to yield to appetite, yet there is not an equal or a greater im- 
pulſe to oppoſe it. There are circumſtances, indeed, that: con- 
vince the judgment, but theſe are not fufficient to determine the 
will againſt a ſtrong appetite, without ſelf-government. . _ 
R & | I 


# 


vice in acting from appetite, there may nn of, (cher in the 2 5 


2 


wh : 
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1 apprehend * e a have ne power of ſelf.govern- 


ment. From their conſtitution, they muſt be led by the appe- 
tite or e ae which 1 is ines. e for the time. 


On this account bal have, in all ages, and among all datos, 
been thought incapable of being governed by laws, b, en, _ 


of them may be ſubjects of diſcipline. . n 


The ſame 0 be the condition of man, if he had no pow- 


er to reſtrain appetite, but by. a ſtronger contrary appetite or 


paſſion. It would be to no purpoſe: to preſcribe laws to him for 


the government of his actions. You might as well forbid the 


wind to blow, as forbid him to follow 3 W to give 


the ongeſt preſent n 


| 4 272 116 80 . 


e one knows, * hea ee „denn one n AN 


F or even intereſt, may draw the contrary way; and that 


appetite may give a ſtronger impulſe than any one of theſe, or 


even all of them conjoined. | Yet: it is certain, that, in every 


caſe of this kind, appetite ought to yield to any of theſe princi- 


ples when it ſtands oppoſed to them. It is in ſuch caſes/ that | 
{ſelf-government i is neceſlary. | Ne 


The man who ſuffers himſelf to be led by appetite to do what 
he knows he ought not to do, has an immediate and natural 
conviction that he did wrong, and might have done otherwiſe; 
and therefore he condemns himſelf, and confeſſes that he yield- 


ed to an appetite which — to have been . his com- 


mand. 


Thus it appears, that though our natural appetites have in 
themſelves neither virtue nor vice, though the acting merely 
from appetite, when there is no principle of greater authority 
to oppoſe it, be a matter indifferent ; yet there may be a great 
deal of virtue or of vice in the management of our appetites; 
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b chat che power of.” ſelf-government i is  neceſſry for cheir re- Har. n. 
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MEG BIO 1 
NOTHER claſk of admal vinciples of Wan in man, 15 : 
ſhall, for want of a better " _ call 2 ver. 
They are diftinguiſhed- 1 kpperitcs by hg :; That theres is 
as an uneaſy ſenſation proper to each, and always accompany- 


ing it; and that they are not periodical, but conſtant, not being 5 
ſated with their n for a WP as W ee are. 


+ ths 
The defir res I lay in view; are e theſe Ga: an deſire 
of wn the deſire of vom, and the deſire or rr er 
_ We AY x? thinks perceive me 33 i ei in 
Wa te- animals of the more ſagacious kind; but in man * are 
much more conſpicuous, and have a larger ſphere. 


+ © © 
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8 a herd of; black cattle e is a rank and ſubordination. 
When a ſtranger is introduced into the herd, he muſt fight every 
one till his rank is ſettled... Then he yields to the ſtronger and 
aſſumes authority over the weaker. The caſe is much the ſame 
in the crew of a * of war. 


As ſoon as men adpciare together, the defire of ſuperiority 
diſcovers itſelf, In barbarous tribes, as well as among the gre- 
garious kinds of asnimals,. rank is determined by ſtrength, cou- 
rage, ſwiftneſs, or ſuch. other qualities. Among civilized na- 
un, many ings of a different kind give power and rank; 
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eſteemed than courage, nor any thing in a man more tbe ob- 


E S SAY In. 


plavts; in government, titles of hondur, riches, wiſdom; ele- 
quence, virtue, and even the reputation of theſe. All theſe are 
either different ſpecies of power, or means of acquiring it; and 
when they are ſought for that end, muſt be conſidered as inſtan- 
ces of the ay of A e | #156997 
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The deſire of iowa is not peculiar to man, A dog e in 
* approbation and applauſe of his maſter, and is humbled by 
his diſpleaſure. But in man this defire is much more conſpi- 
cuous, 1 N e in a chouſand different en quaſh Fre 

£1 4/1 took hi $23; cadh; 

Hence it Is that py very ** are por ae Sartioy; when 
it is not very groſs; We with to be well in the opinion of o- 


thers and therefore are prone. to interpret in our own mo, 
Ons Eg maar n _—_ wang tere i 
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There are few injuries chat are not more eaſy to be bon 4 
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i We cannot . a od "pe in the contict of ions. 
things that move contempt ; but, in all polite circles, the - figns 
of it muſt be ee ee y men could not converſe to- 
gether . nne — ' 1010 £1 


* 


As chere is no quality, common to good and bad men, more 


jet of comempr than cownndice'; hence every man defires to 
be thought a man of courage; and the reputation of cowardice 
is worſe than death. How many have died to avoid being 
thought cowards? How many, for the ſame reaſon, have done 
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| ledge, that the deſire of it ean make no conſiderable figure in 
them. Yet I have ſeen a cat, when brought into a new habita- 
tion, examine with care every corner of it, and anxious to know 
every lurking place, and the avenues to it. And I believe the 
ſame thing may be obſerved in many other ſpecies, eſpeci- 


animals, 


But the defire of Sid: in the human ſpecies, is a prin- 
*** that cannot 467. ini our obſervation... 

The oatiobry of children is the principle "Oy occupies moſt 
of their time while they are awake. What they can #handle 
they examine on all fides, and often oo nn in order to 
diſcover WAY 3 is within. os 


LA 


When men grow up their curbifiey does not ceaſe, but is em- 
ployed upon other objects. Novelty is conſidered as one great 
fource of the pleaſures of taſte, and indeed 1 eee {- in one 
een ge nenen to > LT 
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action in man, we muſt not confine it to the purſuits of the Phi- 
loſopher, or of che literary man. The deſire of knowledge dil- 
covers itſelf, in one perſon, by an avidity toe know the ſcandal 


of the village, and who makes love, and to whom; in another, 


ally in thoſe that are Navi” to be hunted 170 cares or 50 Ow . 


When we Wo of the defire 4 PER AS a 3 of 
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to know the economy of the next family; in another, to know - 


what the poſt brings, and, in another, to trace the path of a new 
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When men ſhow an anxiety, and take pains to Fl 1 is 


of no moment, ànd can be of no uſe. to themſelves or to others, 


this is trifling, and vain curioſity. It is a culpable weakneſs and 


en 30 wa ſtill it is the wrong direction of a natural principle; 


and 
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1 think i it TS to wb rum to abs: that the 455 
fires-of power, of eſteem, and of knowledge, are natural prin- 

i ciples i in the conſtitution of man. Thoſe who are not convinced 
of this by reflecting upon their own feelings and nn 
will got 8 be convinced by arguments. 


* 


n eſteem and Weed are ſo uſeful for many purpoſes, | 


| chat! it is eaſy to reſolve the deſire of them into other principles, 
Thoſe who do ſo muſt maintain, that we never deſire theſe ob- 

jects for their own ſakes, but as means only of, procuring. plea- 

+ dare, or ſomething which is a natural object of deſire. * This, 


indeed, was the doctrine of Eercuryus ;. and it has had its vota- 


7 ries in modern times. But it has been obſeryed, that men de- 
fire red fame, which can ee no nn 
e binſlf, 8 he believed * "as mould — no 
exiſtence after death, was ſo deſirous to be remembered with 
eſteem, that, by his laſt will, he appointed his heirs to comme. 
morate his birth annually, and to give a monthly feaſt to his 
diſciples, upon the twentieth day of the moon. What pleaſure 
could this give to Ericuxus when he had no exiſtence? On 
this account, Crexro juſtly We © chat his doctrine Was re- 
mans 4 his own e ee HSM. 279 


| Invumerable intances- occur in life, of u men - who: fucribiee 
eaſe, pleaſure, and every thing elſe, to the luſt of power, of 
fame, or even of knowledge. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that men 
ſhould ſacrifice the end to what _ _— e as * means 


of promoting way end. 


The notncal Adee 1 10 mas iomel are, in Aves nei- 
ther virtuous nor vicious. They are parts of our conſtitution, 


— 


or DESIRES. ng 


* ought t to be e and reed. wha; they ſtand in dur. . _ x 
| competition with more important Principles. But to eradicate | | 
them if it were poſſible, (and I believe it is not) would only be 
like cutting off a leg or an arm, that i 25 making W e other | 


. God = IVEY us. | 
* * 1 | ; } | p 


B. 2 5 1 

They cannot, . peter | be” called ſelfiſh principles; 
though they oe e been accounted ſuch. | 
When: power is ; defired for i its own \ lake, and not as tha means 
in order to obtain ſomething elſe, this deſire is neither ſelfiſh. nor 
ſocial. When a man defires power as the means of doing good to- 
others, this is benevolence. When he defires it only as the 
means of promoting his own good, this is ſelf-love. ' But when he 
defires it for its. own ſake, this only can properly be called the 
deſire of power; and it implies neither ſelf-love nor benevo- 
lence. The ſame thing may be e to the deſires of eſteem 
and of W | - 


Rs 


The Wik intention of nature in giving us theſe deſires, is no 
lef rat en in giving our re e 11 


Without the POND xopetites, reads, as was before 1 
wield be inſufficient, either for the preſervation of the indivi- 
dual, or the cantinuation of the ſpecies ;, and without the natu- 
ral deſires we have mentioned, human virtue would be inſuffi- 
cient to Tae mankind to a een conduct in e 


= 


'To theſe Wil deſires, common to good and. to bad men, 
it is owing, that a man, who has little or no regard to virtue, 
may notwithſtanding be a good member of ſociety. It is true, 
indeed, that perfect virtue, joined with perfect knowledge, 
would make both our appetites and deſires unneceſſary incum- 


brances: of our nature ; but as human. knowledge and human | 
ban virtue f 


xs 8 AY n. 


8 n ire oe bo rery impreſs uppers and c 
| 1 1 mans W r * our b 
1. ; "It als - I 
VVV e eee eee ener "i 
. gree of that regularity of conduct which virtue preſeribea. To 
. ___ this regularity of conduct, men who have no virtue are induced 
Hy Ns 12 a regard N We bya s ee I 


* 
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Euen in thoſe 25 are not deſtitute * vice: A 1 5 to — 
f racter is often an uſeful aurikary 0 eee 
concur in their direction. 1 1 tio: 
"Db "OF; 4 
1 Ahe parfoles of poser of Ewe, ee ere ; 

elf command no leſs than virtue does. In our behaviour towards 
„ fellow creatures, they generally lead to that very conduct 

_ - which virtue requires. I ſay generally, for this, no doubt, ad- 


mits of exceptions, n in * cafe. of e ar 80 
| deſire of Power. Ae 2 | 


4 7˙ 


"This evile which umbjeion has produced in We wat are a 


common topic of declamation. But it ought to be obſerved, 
that where it has led to one action hurtful to ſociety, it has led 


Hp | to ten thouſand that are beneficial to it. And we juſtly look 
13 upon the want of ambition as one of the moſt l 
. ye eee l Dann at 


The defires Aden and uf . PARITY . to 
ſociety, as well as the defire of power, and, at the ſame 1 1 


Nerz l A Wei Tart 5 


i} 60 Although aQtions proceeding 3 850 * on of 4 power, 
. of reputation, or of knowledge, cannot be accounted virtuaus, 

or be entitled to moral approbation; yet we allow them to be 

R manly, ene 


2 


or DESIRES 


* 


- ALEXANDER the Great deſerved that epithet j in the 1 n 


of his life, when eaſe and pleaſure, and every appetite, were 
. acrificed to the love of glory and power. But when we view 


him conquered by oriental luxury, and uſing his power to grati- 


fy his paſſions and appetites, he ſinks in our eſteem, and ſeems 


to forfeit the title which he had acquired. 


rene who is ſaĩd to have purſued pleaſure as ea- r 


gerly as ALEXANDER purſued glory, never een from man- 

— au 2h pats : n 
Appetite is the principle of moſt of the actions of brutes, and 

we account it brutal in a man to employ himſelf chiefly in the 


gratification of his appetites. The deſires of power, of eſteem, 


and of knowledge, are capital parts in the conſtitution of man; 
and the aQtions proceeding from them, though not properly vir- 
. tuous, are human and manly ; and they claim a juſt ſuperiority 
over thoſe that proceed from appetite. This, I think, is the uni- 
verſal and unbiaſſed judgment of mankind. Upon what ground 
this judgment is founded, may deſerve to be contre in its 


proper place. | 


The deſires we have mentioned are not only highly uſeful in 


ſociety, and in their nature more noble than our appetites, they 


are likewiſe the moſt proper engines that can be uſed in the edu- 
cation and diſcipline of men. 


In training de iel d to ſuch habits as they are capable 
of, the fear of puniſhment is the chief inſtrument to be uſed. 
But in training men of ingenuous diſpoſition, ambition to excel, 
and the love of ee are much nobler and more powerful 

3 engines, 


* 
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5 220 bee they are entitled to a degree of eſtimation, ape. — U. 
rior to thoſe which proceed om mere appetite. | 
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CHAP. II. engines, by e they may be led to ; worthy condud, oe 
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trained to good habits. e , 3H 1 


1 To this we may add, that the deſires we have mentioned are 
very friendly to real e and make it more ly 2 to be ac- 


3 , * 
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tar Th * 18 * 


A man U that ! is not ee hives wil k fo in diner | 
as to preſerve ſome degree of reputation. This every man de- 
ſires to do, and the greater part actually do it. In order to this, 
he muſt acquire the habit of reſtraining his appetites and paſ- 
fions within the bounds which common decency. requires, and ſo. 
as to make himſelf a tolerable member of foctety, if not an uſeful 
and agreeable one. 3 


It cannot be ee that many, from a regard to character 
and to the opinion of others, are led to make themſelves both 
uſeful and agreeable members of ſociety, in : a ſenſe of 


g 9 has but a ſmall influence. 


Thus men, living i in Sele e in polihed e ave 
tamed and civilized by the principles that are common to good 


and bad men. They are taught to bring their appetites and paſ- 


ſions under due reſtraint before the eyes of men, which makes it 
more 9 only to deen them under the rein oe virtue. 


As a horſe that is brikew i is more eaſily bd: as an un- 
broken colt, ſo the man who has undergone the diſcipline of ſocie- 


ty is more tractable, and is in an excellent ſtate of preparation for 


the diſcipline of virtue; and that ſelf- command, which is ne- 


ceſſary in the race of ambition and Md is an attainment of 


5 


no Trl importance in the courſe of virtue. 
"Bhs this reason, 1 e dy err en e ho con- 


ceive the life of a hermit to be favourable to a courſe of virtue. 
| The 


OF DESIRES. 


The hermit, no doubt, is free from ſome temptations. to vice, 
but he is deprived of many ſtrong inducements to ſelf-govern- 


{very ingenious author has reſolved our moral ſentiments 

reſpecting the virtues of ſelf-government, into a regard to the 
opinion of men. This I think is giving a great deal too much 
to the love of eſteem, and putting the ſhadow of virtue in place 


of the ſubſtance ; but that a regard to the opinion of others is, 


in moſt inſtances of our external behaviour, a great inducement 
to good conduct, cannot be doubted. For, whatever men may 


practice themſelves, they will always approve of that in others 
which they think right. | 


It Was beben abGerred, that, beſides the appetites which na- 
ture has given us, we may acquire appetites which, by indul- 


" gence, become as importunate as the natural. The ſame thing 
may be e to deſires. 


One of the moſt remarkable acquired defires is ak of mo- 


ney, which, in commercial ſtates, will be found in moſt men, 


in one degree or other, and, in ſome men, ſwallows up every 
other defare ', ee and paſſion. 


The deſire of money can then only be aceounted a principle 
of action, when it is deſired for its own ſake, and not merely as 
the means of procuring ſomething 82 

It e evident, acht there i is in miſers ſuch a deſire of mo- 
571 ; and, I ſuppoſe, no man will ſay that it is natural, or a part 
of our original conſtitution. It ſeems to be the effect of habit. 


In commercial nations, money is an inſtrument by which al- 
moſt every thing may be procured that is deſired. Being uſeful 
8 2 for 


ment, as well as of 10 8 ee of ee the ſocial | 


enn u 
8 


xs s 4 * in. 


for many different purpoles as the means, ſome men loſe "A 
of the end, and terminate their defire upon the means. Money 
is alſo a ſpecies of power, putting a man in condition to do 
many things which he could not do without it; and power is a 
e . of ent even when it is not exereiſed. 5 


In like manner, a man may acquire the deſire of a ade of 
| honour, of an eee of an eſtate. $ | 


Although our amet deſires are highly beneficial to F | 
and even aiding to virtue, yet acquired defires are not only uſe- 
leſs, but hurtful and even diſgraceful. 


"No man 1 aſhamed to own, that he loves power, that he loves 


eſteem, that he loves knowledge, for their own ſake. There 


may be an exceſs in the love of theſe things, which is a ble- 
miſh z but there is a degree of it, which is natural, and is no 
blemiſh. To love money, titles or 'equipage, on any other ac- 
count than as they are uſeful or ornamental, is allowed by all 
to be weakneſs and folly. 


bh, 
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The autural aefites 7 have been conſi idering, iouph they 


cannot be called: focial principles of action in the common ſenſe 


of that word, fince it is not their object to procure any good or 
benefit to others, yet they have fuch a relation to ſociety, as to 
ſhew moſt evidently the intention of nature to be, that man 
ſhould live in * | n 


The deſire of knowledge is not more natural than is the de- 


fire of communicating our knowledge. Even power would be 


leſs valued if there were no opportunity of ſhewing it to others. 
It derives half its value from that circumſtance. Ant as to the . 
deſire of eſteem, 3 it can have no r ra but in ſo- 


eiety. ; 
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or BENEVOLENT AFFECTION IN GENERAL. 
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Theſe parts of our conſtitution, therefore, are evidently in- 2 III. 


MAS for ſocial life; and it is not more evident that birds were 
made for flying and fiſhes for ſwimming, than that man, endow- - 


ed with a natural deſire of power, of eſteem, and of knowledge, 
is made, not for the ſavage and ſolitary ſtate, but for living in 
oma | 


b 2 | Of. / Benevolent Aerion i in general. 


XY 


chanical principles, man, without any expence of 
thought, without deliberation or will, is led to many actions, 


neceſlary for his preſervation and well-being, which, without 


thoſe principles, all his {kill and wiſdom would not have been 
able to anda on 


1 « 


1 may perhaps be 6 vo chat his Sener and volancary 
actions are to be 2 by his 7 


But it * to be obſerved, that he is a voluntary agent long 


before he has the uſe of reaſon..,;Reaſon and virtue, the prero- 
gatives of man, are of the lateſt growth. They come to matu- 
rity by flow degrees, and are too weak, in, the greater part of 
the ſpecies, to ſecure the preſervation of individuals and of com- 
munities, and to produce that varied ſcene of human life, in 
which they are to be exerciſed and ure” | 


5 


T W the wiſe Author of our being hath antes in 


human nature many inferior principles of action, which, with 


little or no aid of reaſon or virtue, preſerve the ſpecies, and pro- 
duce the various exertions, and the various changes and revolu- 
tions which we obſerve upon the theatre of life. 


In 


\ 


E have ſeen 3 by inſtinct Par) habit, a kind of me- 
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5 5 car. II. In this buſy gew benſcie and virtue have acceſs to 14 heir 
F r ome parts, and do often produce great and good effects; but wWhe- 
ther they interpoſe or not, there are actors of an inferior order 

2 - = > ew carry on «the Fare and eee a eee Wen, 


_ good or bad. Fiat aß . 
IS 4 hw: — © 


c 4 **þ 12 
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GC Reaſon, if it were perfect, would rl men to ule the ater 
| means of preſerving their own lives, and continuing their kind. 
- Hut the Author of our being hath not thought fit to leave this 

| talk to reaſon lone, otherwiſe. the race Fould long ago have 


4 Ec TT 


mals, LEE 7 by WY thoſe important purpoſes are . 
whether men be wiſe or fooliſh, Virtuous or vicious. 


* 
- 9 * Py *, 
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- Reads; if it were ee, would bead men þ either to loſe 4 the 

Kut benefit of their active powers by inactivity, nor to overſtrain 

: them by exceſſive labour. But nature hath given a powerful 
| aſſiſtant to reaſon, by making inactivity a grievous puniſhment 
to itſelf; and by Eng the Pain, of laſſitude to exceſſive 

labour. Lan TIETS It 


2 Reaſon, if it were 1 wound lead us to deſire power, know- 
<7 ledge, and the eſteem and affection of our fellow-men, as means 
I of promoting our own happineſs, and of being uſeful to others. 
Here again, nature, to ſupply the defects of reaſon, hath given 
us a ſtrong natural deſire of thoſe objects, which leads us to Lo 
as — without regard t to their utility. a 


| Theſe pine we have ale confcered ; and; we may 

obſerve, that all öf them have things, not perſons , for their ob- 

ject. They neither imply any good nor ill affection towards 

any other perſon, nor even towards ourſelyes. They cannot 

| therefore, with propriety, be called either eis or ſocial, - But 

5 15 there are various principles of action in man, which have per- 
| ſons for their immediate object, and imply, in their very nature, 
1 | 0 Our 
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OF BENEVOLENT AFFECTION!IN GENERAL. 


our 3 well or ill 1 affected to 1 e Ws at 10 557 to ſome 
e. tt 07 eee n 0 5 


whether they diſpoſe us to do good or hurt to others. 


* 


of the word affe#ion beyond its common uſe in diſcourſe. Indeed 
our language ſeems in this to have departed a little from analogy : 
For we uſe the verb az, and the participle afe#ed, in an indif- 


A man may be, ſaid to be ill affected towards another man, or 
well affected. But the word Section, which, according to ana- 
logy, ought to have the ſame latitude of fignification with that 
from which it is derived, and therefore ought to be applicable 
to ill affections as well as to good, ſeems, by cuſtom, to be li- 
mited to good affections. When we ſpeak of having affection 
for any perſon, it is ib ar underſtood to be a benevolent af- 
fection. 


Malevolent principles, ſuch as anger, reſentment, envy, are 
not . called Nele, but rather paſſions. 


1 I the at of mis to be, chat the malevolent affections 
are almoſt always accompanied with that perturbation of mind 
which we properly call paſſion 3 and this paſſion, being the moſt 
conſpicuous FREE gives its name to the whole. 

" Even love, when it goes beyond a certain degree, is called a 
paſſion. But it gets not that name when it is ſo moderate as not 
to diſcompoſe a man's mind, nor deprive him in any = of 
the FLING of W 


37 
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95 85 5 we give AP name of paſſion, even to benevolent affection 
Xe 4 it is ſo henden as to A e the * ſo, I think, 


Such Principles 1 mall call by th nannies Name of e 5 


Perhaps, in giving them this general name, I extend the meaning 


ferent ſenſe, ſo that they may be joined either with good or ill. 


without | 


e 2 


char ul. , POTEN Weſpaſäng much cn propricty of dis, we er 
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give the name of Section even to malevolent principles, when 
unattended with that diſturbance of mind which commonly, 
though not always, goes Wong! with ns and which has made 
them get the name of pg ons. 0 2, 


The principles which lead us immediately to ifs the good 
af others, and thoſe that lead us to deſire their hurt, agree in 
this, that perſons, and not things, are their immediate object. 
Both imply our being ſome way affected towards the perſon. 
They ought therefore to have ſome common name to expreſs 
what is common in their nature; and 1 know no name more 
e for chis than e ger * 


0 - 
* 


\ ; 


| Takivg affeQtic jon therefore in 'this extenſive cake! our affec- 
tions are very naturally divided into benevolent and malevolent, 


according as oy e our A 0 2h wolte or 5 1 Wenne 
their W at FIG | 


There are 4 things common to all benevolent affections, 
others wherein W 4 * | 4 


% 
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They differ both 3 in 1 feeling, 0 or ſenſation, which 3 is an in- 


| 003654 in all of them, and in NONE to which they are 
RS. 
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They all agree in two things, to wit, That the feeling which 
accompanies them is agreeable; and that they imply a deſire 
of 54 and 1 to their 2 

pe > 115 l 5 ; 

The affoction we bear to a parent, 0 a child, to a benefa@eor, 

to a perſon in diſtreſs, to a miſtreſs, differ not more in their ob- 

je, than in the 8 they produce in the mind. We have 

not names to expreſs the differences of theſe feelings, but every 

man is conſcious of a difference. Yet, with all this difference, 
they agree in being a, reeable feelings. 

I 
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5 ought, the feeling which, naturally and  nece dy. attends the 
kind affection, from thoſe which accidentally, in certain cir- 
a er t). Fe N "p46 1541 W __ att 
arent ee is an agreeable. feeling ; 4 thaw it 3 
Fant or miſbehaviour of a child give a deeper wound 
o the mind. Pity is an agreeable feeling, yet diſtreſs, which 
we are not able to relieve, may give a painful ſympathy. Love 
to one of the other ſex is an agreeable feeling; but where it 


does not meet with a N e nh may give nen moſt pun- 
gent diſtreſs. | | 
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The j joy and . e of human tits conſiſts i in * 8 


Fate of wad abe eg e, them edel be unde- | 
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It has been obſerved by Lord surren, and by many attic 
judicious moraliſts, That even the epicure and the debauchee, 
who are thought to place all their happineſs in the gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, and to purſue theſe as their only object, can ſind 
no reliſh in ſolitary indulgences of this kind, but in thoſe only 
that are mixed with ſocial werden and a eee Inge 
of kind affections. 10 Seeks | | 


* 
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Feen obſerved, Ry the ward e which in eats. 
ff ignifies a feaſt, is not borrowed. from eating or from drinking, 
but from that ſocial intercourſe which, being the chief part of 
ſuch an de ee wow the name to the whole. 


Mutual kind afſetions are undoubredly the 100 of life, hd 


of all the enjoyments common to good and bad men, are the 


chief. If a man had no perſon whom he loved or eſteemed, no 


perſon who loved or eſteemed him, how wretehed muſt his con- 


1 | dition 


nd 
th ene exception to this rule; if we diſtinguiſh, as we er. m, 
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0 Aion hay: ee 10845 an of 40 806 wit ae to an | 
pos out of . rather than to 11e id ſuck 4 fare,” i Wy ; 
/// r „ . . v1.44 I ICS LG n 2 ob, 3 
1 5 B It has been, by the Poets, repreſeutell as the ſtate 6f e 0 
bloody and barbarous tyrants; but Poets are allowed to paint 
24 fete beyond the life. Arkxus is repreſented as Hay ing, Ode. © 
e dim metuant. ® I cate not for their hatred, providing they 

dead my power.” 1 believe there never was a man ſo dit. 

. poſed towards alt mankind. The moſt odious tyranit that ever 

Was, will have his favourites, whoſe affection he endeavours to 
deſerve: or to bribe, and to whom he bears ſomé good Will. 


— „ 2 


„ | | We may . is it * as a principle, that all bene vo- 
5 | lent affections are, in theit nature, agreeable ; and that, next 
7 toò à god tonſcience;,” to Which they ate always friendly, and 
5 f g never can be adverſe, they make the capital part of human hap- * 
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Another rents ellential to every ne affection, 
and from which it takes the name, is a defire of the good and 


3 kappitch of the/objeat. | Fe that afite 


TE; T i 
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. The object of er affv@ion t therefore, muſt be ſome be- 
| ? ing capable of happineſs. When we ſpeak of affection to a houſe, 
„ or to any inanimate thing, the word has a different meaning. For 

that Which has uo capacity '6f enjoyment, or of ſuffering, may 
be an object of liking or diſguſt, but cannot poſſibly be an ob- 
[ ject either of benevolent or malevolent affeQtion. 4 


o 


e thing may be deſired — on its own account, or as the 
means in order to ſomething elſe. That only can properly * 
called an object of deſi re, which is deſired upon its own accou 
and it is only fuch defires that I call principles of action. When 
any thing is defired as the means only; there muſt be an end 
TH | for 


6 | 
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or BENEVOLENT AFFECTION: IN GENERAL 


for which it is deſired; andthe, defixe of the end is, in this GHAF. | 
cale, the principle of action. The means, age deſſred only aa 
they tend to that end; and if different, or even + We 
tende to the me: end, they would be equally aber n 


1 FRY account I Am thoſe, affeRions IPA as 3 
legt, where the good of the. object is deſired e n 
not as the means only, in, rden 10 ſomething Sl. 
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To ſay that we deſire the good of He aan — 5 in order to I 


procure ſome pleaſure or good to r 48: wo, en * ore 
is no beneyolent affection in human nature. 2 | 
c 

This indeed has been the opinion of ſome Philoſophers, wh 

in ancient and in later times. I intend not to examine this opi- 

nion in this place, conceiving it proper to give that view of the 


principles of action in man, which, appears to me to be juſt, be- 


fore I examine the Racing vie By: bane! view miiakes or 
miſrepreſented. 0-99 


T' 


1 7s — at preſent, char it appears e Fits 
reſolve all our benevolent affections into ſelf- love, as it would 


be to reſolve hunger, and thirſt j into. ſelfelove, ridloveddd of r 


4 


Theſe appetites age neceſſary 5 the e * mw indi- 
vidual. Benevolent affections are no leſs neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of ſociety among men, without which man would be- 
come an eaſy prey to the beaſts of the field. 


We are placed in this world, by the Author of our being, 
ſurrounded with many objects that are neceſſary or uſeful to us, 
and with many that may hurt us. We are led, not by rea ſon and 

ſelf. love only, but by many inſtincts, and appetites; and natural 
deſires, to ſeek the former and to avoid the latter. 


T 2 c But 
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. In, 1 ae of all dhe kluge of this World: wies Hap bs the 60 FR 


ful, or the moſt HartFal66, än. Every man is in the e 
every man witk whom he lives! Every man has appt to do 
en woche to ily fellowanien, ldd te Us more Hurt: — 7 : 


| We cannot ire! Wilhdüt che Geiety 68. Wei He Gul be 
revpathible © to live in ſociety, if men were not diſpoſed to do 
much of that good to men; and but little e hurt, which! it 
is in their power to do. 17 | 
ne eee Deen 18. 40 Tak 'Q Y 1 iind 27 2851-26) oF 
27 But how ſhall this er nd, ſo necelhry to the Send be human 
ſociety, and conſequetily to Hae exiſtence of "the n 
105 r e 20 | 
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If ve judge From analogy, we muſt Sechs that in this, as 
in other parts of our conduct, our rational principles are aided 
by principles of an inferior order, fimilar to thoſe by Which ma- 


ny brute animals live in ſociety with their ſpecies ; and that by 
means of ſuch principles, that degree of regularity is obſerved, 
which we find in all ſocieties of men, whether wiſe or fooliſh, 
virtuous-or „ 2. 5115 inn 2 Hao Windo ] 
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The . dba ie in human nature, appear 
therefore no leſs neceſſary for the eee of Lan human 
ſpecies, than the eee of hunger and MATE: | Welt | 
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Pi ING premiſed theſe things in general bößterbing be⸗ be⸗ 
nevolent e Leſhall no.] uttetupt ſome entimera- 
tion of them. 84 24h LAOVE, 84 bus 191. 101 1 4 enen 113 * 
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| 3 has a name for it. It is common to us with moſt of the brute- 
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1. The , 1 eee is that of venere children, and o- CHAR IV... ] 
ther near nelation: % 5 ot: HOG On FARK 1 | q 
ant) $M EPR 234 10 EV 26157 04 O88 LORE Maut 


This we commonly call e alſection- e kk nguage 


animals 3 and is variouſly modified in different animals, accor- 
ding as it is more or leſs wee v Fo ene of che 
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4 of the. inſe@tribe ak no e care of 5 DA; diag od: Ws. 
| that the eggs be laid in a proper place, where they: ſhall have | 
neither too little nor too much heat, and where the animal, as 

ſoon as it is hatched, ſhall find its natural food. This care me 

parent takes, and no more. | 


In other tribes; the young mult be. lodged: in ſome ſecret place, 
where they, cannot be eaſily diſcovered: by their enemies. They 
muſt be cheriſhed by the warmth of the parent's body. They 
muſt be ſuckled, and fed at firſt with tender food; attended in 
their excurſions, and guarded from danger, till have learn- 
ed by experience, and by the example of their parents, to pro- 
vide for their o/ ſubſiſtence and ſafety. With what aſſiduity 
and tendex affection this is done by the een in ener 1 
chat * it, is 9 known. 4 net by 
1¹ The eggs of the feathered tribe- are commonly hatched by in- 

eubation of the dam, who. leaves off: at once her ſprightly mo- 

tions and migrations, and confines | herſelf to her ſolitary and 

painful taſk, cheered by the ſong of her mate upon x neighbour- 

ing bough, and ſometimes fed by bim, ſometimes relieved in 

her incubation, while ſhe gathers a my meal, and with the. 

Seadelt een returns to, her poſt. el Bowumog wal! 

Batt oa tt gin 19 lit Oey nl od el een 5M to / 
3 en birds 75 many ſpecies. are — 0 Wende and deli. 1 
gte, that man, with all his wiſdom and NT, would not 


* Ky | be: 
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; CHAR, Aue to rear one to maturity But the parents, without 4 
EN e. xperience, know. perfectiy how to rear ſometimes à dozen or 
© _ more at one brood, and to give every one its portion in due ſea- 
ſon. They know: the food beſt ſuited to their delicate conſti- 
tution, which is ſometimes afforded by nature, ſometimes muſt 

| ee eee ae am tt 
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„ Gn animals, nature hach furniſhed the female arlady a kind 
of ſecond wombęy into which the young retire occafionally, for 


food, nick _ the tic of OP! carried ___ with 
wee, ren * — 4 £5 1 tots 3 
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* «Tt 8 be e to recount all hon various ways in which 5 
the parental affection is expreſſed by brute-animals. 


4: He muſt, in my 3 have a very range complexion 
of underſtanding, who can ſurvey the various ways in which the 
young of the various ſpecies are reared, without wonder, with- 
out pious admiration of that manifold wiſdom, which hath ſo 
fully fitted means to __ in uch an infinite _—_— ways. 
* e all the "Ye ARIA we are dated with} the end or 
the parental affection: is completely anfwered in a ſhort time; 
and chen it ceaſes as if it had never been. 


e infancy of man is longer and — than that of 
any other animal. The parental affection is neceſſary for man 
years; it is highly uſeful through life; and therefore it termi- 


nates only. with life. It extends to e s enen vithout 
e eee 7 | | 
HCA DitE * "FILE e931 6Y 9 

How common is it to Go a young woman, in ae e bende 
life, who has ſpent her days in mirth, and her nights in profound 


ſleep, without ſollicitude or care, all at once transformed into 
the careful, the dolicitous, the watchful nurſe of her dear in- 


4 : | | fant : 8 
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fan: doing nothing by day but gazing upon it, and rung l any W. 
in the meaneſt offices; by: night, depriving! herſelf of ſound ſleep 

for months, that it may lie ſafe in her arms. F orgetful af. * : 

ſelf, her whole care is centered in bac object. 

38613 4-4 bug, 10 ax) | 20} 32 b oM JT 74 32188 Ait 51 ha: 01 8 8500 5 
Such a ſudden trand formation of er whole habits, and occu- 
pation, and turn of mind if we did not fee it every day, would 
appear A more Wonderful nen than any that Oviy . 
deſcribed. Lov Wen; #4 Hiro dl og! 16220076171 a1 


This, Methe per, is the work of nature, and not the effeft of 
reaſon and reflection. For we ſee it in the good and in the bad, 
in the moſt 1 as well as in the nen, 0 gen! . 
E 11 5 12 5111 A 
Nature has aſſigned nn ee to * facher and 
mother in rearing their offspring. This may be ſeen in many 
brute- animals; and rhat it is ſo in the human ſpecies, was long 
ago obſerved by Sock ATES, and moſt beautifully iHuſtrated by 
him, as we learn from XxNorHOx 's Occonomicks. | The parental 
affection in the different ſexes is exactly adapted to the office 
aſſigned to each. The father would make am awk ward nurſe to 
4 newborn child, and the mother too indulgent a guardian. But 
both act with propriety and grace in their proper ſphere. 


It is very remarkable, that when the office of rearing a child 
is transferred from the parent to another perſon, nature ſeems 
to transfer the affection along with the office. A wet nurſe, or 
even a dry nurſe, has commonly the ſame affection for her nurſ- 
ling, as if ſhe had born it. The fact is ſo well known that 
nothing needs be ſaid to confirm it; and it ag ah tn nw! work 


of nature. a It... £q. Ht, 1015590 
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Our affections are not immediately in our power, as our out- 

. actions are. Nature has directed chen to o certain objects. 
| 70 
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3 10 E — We may do kind offices, without affection; but xe cannot create 
I ee 00 abend ion which nature has not gayen,”! ceaniiie Alerts air gy 
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. $2 | | | Reaſon might teach a man that his children are particularly 


. . 3h GG PB to his care by: the providence of Gop,. and, on that 
count, that he gught to trend tecthem, ag his) particular 


charge; hut reaſon could not teach him to loye them more than 


other children of equal ann for their 
; eee een. iu: Vu ieee zb. 


48 rieren 


n js 8 $a FR on thas Lale ec nkbiliey of | affec- 
pang with regard to his own children, is not the eſſect of reaſon- 


8 ing or gastgebende al chat ———— which na- 
ture has ves: an 151 uin 
a ein 1c 21% o bine rin gab wir stihb 3 Di est Ih 


vi [There are ſorne-affections which/we way, call ralianal, betend 

: they are grounded upon an opinion of merit in the object. The 

: 5 parental affection is not of; this kind. For though a man's af- 
a _ . fection:to his child may be encreaſed by mexit, and diminiſhed 

by demerit, L:think no man will ſay, that it took its riſe; from 

an opinion of merit. It is not opinion. that creates the affection, 

but affection often creates opinion. It is apt to pervert the 

| une e aut create an opinion of rie where there! is non. 


The abſolute e of this parental affection, i in order to 
45 continuance of the human ſpecies, is ſo apparent, that there 
is no need of arguments to prove it. The rearing. of a child 
from its birth to maturity requires ſo much time and care, and 
ſuch infinite attentions, that, if it were to be done merely from 
donſiderations of reaſon and duty, and were not ſweetened by 
affection in parents, nurſes and guardians, there is reaſon to 
doubt, whether one child 1 in ten thouſand would ever be reared. 
"ITY 250. * * be 7 120 

elde the belege ae of. this nent of the . con- 
Mitarion to the preſervation of the ſpecies, its utility is very 
| great 
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and improving i its knowledge by the prudence and experience of 
age, for encouraging induſtry and frugality in the parents, in 


order to provide for their children, for the ſolace and ſupport 


of parents under the infirmities of old age ; not to mention 
. it 3 gave riſe to _ firſt civil an orga Mw 


1 an not appear that the esel, arid other familty WO 


tions, are, in general, either too ſtrong or too weak for anſwer- 
ing their end. If they were too weak, parents would be moſt 


apt to err on the ſide of undue ſeverity ; if too ſtrong, of un- 


due indulgence. - As they are in fact, I believe no man can 


fay, that the errors are more Amman on one fide than on the | 
other. | 


* 4 


When theſe affeRions are exerted according to their. inten- 


tion, under the direQion of wiſdom and prudence, the econo- 

my of ſuch a family is a moſt delightful ſpectacle, and furniſhes 

the moſt agreeable and affecting ſubject to the pencil of the 
ee and to Lars pen of the orator and Poor 


2. The next benevolent affection I mention is gratitude to be- 


nefactors. 


That good ee are, by the very conſtitution of our nature, 


apt to produce good will towards the benefactor, in good and 
bad men, in the ſavage and in the civilized, cannot ſurely be de- 


nied by any one, in the leaſt acquainted with human nature. 


The danger of perverting a man's judgment by good deeds, 
where he ought to have no bias, is fo well known, that it is 


diſhonourable in judges, in witneſſes, in electors to offices of 


truſt, to accept of them; and, in all civilized nations, they are, 
in ſuch caſes, prohibited, as the means of corruption. 


U Thoſe | 


15 
CHAP. 1; pl 
giver, for tempering the giddineſs and impetuoſity of youth, ö 
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CHAP: * Thoſe 0 wink corrupt the deten of a judge, the teſti- 

mony of a witneſs,.or the vote of an elector, know well, that 

5 3 "> they muſt not make a bargain, or ſtipulate what is to be done in 

BS return. This would ſhock every man who has the leaſt pre- 

TI ſtenſion to morals. If the perſon can only be prevailed upon to 

"EE accept the good office, as a teſtimony of pure and diſintereſted 

friendſhip, it is left to work upon his gratitude. He finds him- 

ſelf under a kind of moral obligation to conſider the cauſe of 

his benefactor and friend in the moſt favourable light. He 

finds it eaſier to juſtify his conduct to himſelf, by favouring the 

inneren of his benefactor, than by oppoſing it. | 

Thus the Nine of: en is ſuppoſed, even in the na- 

ture of a bribe. Had men know how to make this natural prin- 

ciple the moſt effectual means of corruption. The very beſt 

tazings may be turned to a bad uſe. But the natural tendency 

5 of this principle, and the intention of nature in planting it in 

the human breaſt, are, evidently, to promote good-will among 

men, and to give to good offices the power of multiplying their 

kind, like ſeed ſown. in "the earth, which brings a return, with 
Meret. | | 


_ Whether there be, or be not, in the more ſagacious brutes, 
ſomething that may be called gratitude, I will not diſpute. We 
muſt allow this important difference between their gratitude and 

chat of the human kind, that, in the laſt, the mind of the be- 
nefactor is chiefly regarded, in the firſt, the external action only. 
A brute- animal will be as kindly affected to him who feeds it in 
order to kill and eat it, as to him who does it from affection. 

A man may be juſtly entitled to our gratitude, for an office 
that is uſeful, though it be, at the ſame time, diſagreeable; and 
not only for doing, but for forbearing what he had a right to 
do. Among men, it is not every beneficial office that claims 

. 1 | our gratitude, but ſuch only as are not due to us in juſtice. A 

| favour 


. | | — 
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1 für alone gives a claim to gratitude - and a favour muſt / be CHAP. Iv. 

ſomething more than juſtice requires. It does not appear that wat hs 
brutes have any conception of juſtice. They can neither diſtin- 
guiſh Hurt from 8 ap 4B nor a "Oar my a "NT office _ is 

0 Wurd 
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tis A third n benevolent ation i is "wy and t compaton 1 ; 
| cowards the diſtreſſed. n 3 
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of all pers, thoſe in diſtreſs ſtand ”— in need of our 
good offices. And, for that reaſon, the Author of nature hath 
planted in the breaſt of every Feen c68 creature a wo erer, advo- 
cate to plead their werder 


7 191 
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In man, und in fone other animals, there are figns of aiftreſs, 

Which nature hath both taught them to uſe, and taught all men 
to underſtand without any interpreter. Theſe natural ſigns are 
more eloquent than language; they move our nn, "6 1 
duce A db bo rings and a n to VE relief. 
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There are few hearts ſo ory but great diſtreſs will | conquer 
thei anger, their ones marina and every malevolent havior noi 


We ſympathiſe even with the traitor and with the aſſaſſin, when 
we ſee him led to execution. It is only felf prekrvitien, and 


the public good, that makes us reluctantly aſſent to his eur cut 
menue nen eine nn ano at ig blo re 
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® The practice of the Canadian nations eo td their priſoners 

would: teiupt one to think, that they have been able to root out | 
the priticiple"of compaſſion from their nature. But this, I ap- 
prehend, would be à raſh concluſion, It is only à part of the 
priſoners of war that they devote to a cruel death. This grati: 
fies the revenge of the women and children e have loſt their 
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huſbands and fathers in the war. \The other pions are King 
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_ Compaſſion * bodily ; vals, hs no . kw e 
3 ſavages, becauſe they are trained from their infancy to be 
 ſaperior to death, and to every degree of pain; and he is 
thought unworthy, of the name of a man, who cannot defy his 
tormentors, and ſing his death-ſong in the midſt of the moſt 
cruel tortures. He who can do this, is honoured as a brave 
* be muſt "ys in eee. 


A Comin * tha __ perfect 8 for oy man who 


thinks pain an intolerable evil. And nothing is fo apt to ſtifle 


compaſſion as contempt, and an apprehenſion, that the evil ſuf- 


Tom is en buk VR Og; nue. . 
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revenge. Thoſe who find no protection in laws and government 
never think themſelves ſafe, but in the deſtruction of their ene- 
my. And one of the chief advantages of civil government is, 
chat it tempers the cruel paſſion of revenge, and opens the 
heart to gunman ich ovary, en Roe: | 11541; 5 


Fey Ie ſeoms to be Fall religion gal, tha i is able io check che tea 
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LO nfo bits Ved e | 
We are e told, chat, i in Portugal nad Spain a 8 
be burned as an obſtinate heretick, meets with no compaſſion, 
eyen from the multitude. It is true, they are taught to look 
upon him as an enemy to Gon, and doomed. to, hell- fire. But 
| ſhould not this! very circumſtance move compaſſion? Surely, it 
would, if they were hot taught, that, nn A e 
to ſhe w compaſſion, nn 39 ne e e ee, d oed 
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4. N Jourth * affection i is, has * is wiſe and the 
The 


good. 
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3 3 wy to 7er Ee ene is the e, of the ue” 


Ar ay be a doubt, e this principte of oem as re as 
that of gratitude, ought to be ranked in the order of animal prin- 
: ciples, or if they ought not rather to be placed in a higher or- 


der. They are certainly more allied to the rational nature than 


the others that have been named; nor is it evident, that there 
is any _ in WRT chav nen the ſame name. 


eren 18 : 1 


courage, as it is among ſavage tribes of men. I have been in- 


formed, that, in a pack of hounds, a ſtanch hound acquires a 


degree of eſteem in the pack; ſo that, when the dogs are wan- 
dering in queſt of the ſcent, if he opens, the pack immediately 
cloſes in with him, when they would not regard the opening of 


a dog of no go er This is ſomething rte a A to 
 wildom. +: 7 221. 0355 


But I have placed eee of the Ae and at in hs order of 


animal principles, not from any perſuaſion that it is to be found 
in brute-animals, but becauſe, I think, it appears in the moſt un- 
improved and in the moſt degenerate part of our ſpecies, even 


in thoſe in whom We way PREY w_w_ e Ho cher of re rea. 
ſon or virtue. nnn tb CH IDO 


Iwill not, W bevecz diſpute with y man who thinks chat it 


deſerves a more honourable name than that of an animal prin- 
ciple. It is of ſmall importance what name we give it, if we 


are luciofied We chere 0 fuch a principle | in che human conſti- 
ion. | 


5. Friendſhip 


There is indent: 4 bedingen 10 > e of cattle, 4 in a 
flock of ſheep, which, I believe, is determined by firength and 


1 
"The worſt men cannot avoid feeling his ir ſome degree. CHAP. Iv, 


| Eſteem, veneration, devotion, are different degrees of the ſame ' 
affection. The perfection of wiſdom, power and goodneſs, 
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by Rar. av, 5. nean another benevolent affe@ion. re R je 


boon ert <5; Sh trader Tray fi 
of this Wd hank ſome — e in hiſtory: Few: in- 
_—_:. deed; but ſufficient to ſhew, that human nature is ſuſceptible 
HM „ chat extraordinary attachment, ſympathy and affection, to 
3 one or a few perſons, which rata ancients thought alone ner 
of the name * mae Neri Ae INRA e e. 
0 eine 8 ; | tnt | 4 
The Shae only it very ; difficult to We che ex- 
. ien of friendſhip to the principles of their ſect. They were 
not ſo bold as to deny its exiſtence. They even boaſted that 
there had been more attachments of that kind between Epicure- 
ans than in any other ſect. But the difficulty was, to account 
fox xeal friendſhip upon Epicurean principles. They went into 
different hypotheſes upon this point, three of which are e | 
* Tongy, Arus the Epicurean, in CiczRo's any Ph Ae 
. 49 1. af fodder nerf i.) 5149 60 4 it 
9 8 in rw pool to nee Examines all che three, 
and ſhews them all to be either inconſiſtent with the nature of 


true friendſhip, or inconſiſtent with the ee. Perot 
of the Epicurean ſect. 


44 re 


As to the frienddhip which * ie boaſted of among 
thoſe of . their; ſect, Cie O does not queſtion: the fact, but ob- 
ſerves, that, as there are many whoſe practice is worſe, than 
their principles, ſo there are ſome vhoſe principles are vorſe 
than 4 and that che ee; theſe Rpicu- 


reans were overcome by * goodneſs of their nature. 10 gi 


I. > - Aan bg besen delle Sha pation of love, be- 
tween the ſexes, cannot be overloeked .... Noc 3 S oh 
2 IE 3t ig u an 3844 2 HHõο:swui Hamt to ai 21. 21419 


Although it is commonly, the theme of Poets, it is not un- 


worthy of the pen of the Philoſopher, : as it 1s a moſt En 
part of the human conſtitution. 


MH » 


It 


N or PARTICULAR BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 0 8 


lt is no doubt made up of various ingredients, as many other CHAP. IV. 

| peine ies of action are, but it certainly cannot exiſt without Aa ö 

very ſtrong benevolent affection toward its object; in whom it 

finds, or conceives, every thing that is amiable and excellent, 

and even ſomething more than human. I conſider it here, only 
as a benevolent affection natural to man. And that it is n no 

man can doubt who ever felt its force. *. 
Net is evidently ited "a nature to direct a man in the 
en of a mate, with whom he deſires to UG and to rear an 
"yy: | nnn | 


It lins effectually: Bente this end 1 in _ ages and in — | 
date of ſociety. 


The paſſion of love, and the parental affection, are counter- | | 
parts to each other; and when they are conducted with pru- | 
dence, and meet with a proper return, are the ſource of all do- 975 - JF 
meſtic felicity, the greateſt, next to that of a * conſcience, e | 
wee this world affords. 


Oy in the eden ſtate of things, pain e dwells near to 
pleaſure, and ſorrow to joy, it needs not be thought ſtrange, 
that a paſſion, fitted and intended by nature to yield the great- 
eſt worldly felicity, ſhould, by being ill regulated, or wrong di- : 
r u. uur YR occaſion of the m0 ann diſtreſs. 


But its joys 50 . its jel, its different ae e in the 
different ſexes, and its influence upon the character of both, | | 
though very important ſubjects, are fitter to be ſung than ſaid ; | 
and I leave them to thoſe who have ſlept * the two-topped 3 
Parnaſſus. | | 


7 The loft bekiovelent affection I ſhall mention is, what we 
commonly 


27 
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char. IV. commonly gte © e . to any commu- 


P 1 56d IC n do 29] innig 


= 5 k * 
» 
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If chere * any man ani deſtitute of this jr Role oe hon 
be as great a monſter as a man born with two heads. Its ef- 
fects are manifeſt in che whale of Wen nn and in the 0 


Of A 0 We 18 of 


The Cation of a great 8 af mankind, indeed, is fach, 
that their thoughts and views muſt be confined within a very 
narrow ſphere, and be very much engroſſed by their private con- 
cerns. With regard to an extenſive public, ſuch as a ſtate or 
nation, they are like a drop to the ocean, ſo that they have rare- 
ly an opportunity of acting with a view to it. 


In many, whoſe actions may affect the public, and whoſe rank 
* ſtation lead them to think of it, private paſſions may be an 
overmatch for public ſpirit. All that can be inferred from this 
is, that their . * is weak, not that it does Wo; 

ne 8 tg! 

If a man \ Licher well to the vabbic, ey is dy to . ee 
to it rather than hurt, when it coſts him nothing, he has ſome 
affection to it, ATI it may * als: . in n 


. 


1 aa Ws man- has it in one 1 or another. What 


man is there who does not reſent ſatyrical reflections upon his 


mme. or _ any community of which he is a member ? 


Whether the affe tion be t to a college or 80. a | cloiſter, to a 
clan or to a profeſſion, to a party or to a nation, it is public 
ſpirit.: Theſe affections differ, * in kind, bat. in de gien of | 


their object. 


The object extends as our conneRtions extend; and a ſenſe of 
the 


4 - — 
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Fo . or PARTICULAR DENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 


long with it to every com- 
munity to which we can apply 0 nn we and our. © 
e 415 11 
| rden, parent, E otaohs: firſt | it t will abel 
His nn Ne, 121 oe] all 5 race. "TOP E. 
_ ien 4:9 49> 1948 POT TI N | | 
_ Ever in che ieh this alto is not e 
1 1 is overpowered by the apprehenſion he has of the worthleſs- 
neſs, the baſeneſs, and the ingratitude of mankind. Convince 
him; that there is any amiable quality in the ſpecies, and imme- 
diately his philanthropy revives, and e to e an jy 
on which it can exert itſelf. 


94 


/ Public Piri has | this in common with every ſubordinate prin- 
ciple of action, that, when it is not under the government of 
reaſon and virtue, it may produce much evil as well as good. 
Yet, where there is leaſt of reaſon and virtue, to regulate it, its 
good far overbalances its et] Gender 


* 


It 8 YLindles or inflames animoſities between commu» 


and makes them deſtroy one another for trifling cauſes. But, 


without it, ſociety _— not ſubſiſt, and every RY 
would be: a a of an | 


| When Under the direction of reaſon and virtue, it is the very 


far as its power extends, and participates in the happineſs of 
* and ye the whole creation, 


| Theſe are the benevolent affections which appear to me to be 


_ of the human conſtitution. | = 


if « any one thinks the enumeration . and that there 
X are 


1 — * wm = * 
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nities, or contending parties, and makes them treat each other 
with little regard to juſtice: It kindles wars between nations, 


image of God in the ſoul. It diffuſes its benign influence as 


5 
** — UE. ASCE —— — 
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1 Ces char. 15. Ab e b affect ions, which Abel mo kanäle um der 
a of thoſe chat have been named, I ſhall very tendily ligten to 
== | ſuch a correction, OY ſenſible we ſuch enumerations are 
very often RE" LI 1 ien hne u r 
1 ; | . . 1 115 1. 6 r ein e 26h + 
a . If others mould think . pam uit the afeQions I ua 
b 5 named, ate acquired by education, or by: habits and aſſociations 
grounded on felf-] , and are not original parts of our conſtitu- 
tion; this is a point upon which, indeed, there has been much 
ſubtile diſputation in ancient and modern times, and which, 1 
believe, muſt be determined from what a man, by careful re- 
flection, may feel in himſelf, rather than from what he obſerves 
in others. But I decline entering into this diſpute, till I ſhall 
have OT that en of action which we eue gpu call 
1 mal has this ſabjea vin dome reflections upon the 
1 benevolent affections. $f 


9 1 * 
it * * 7 3 
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The firſt is, That all of them, in as ber as ore: eo 
lent, in which view only I conſider them, agree: very much in 


the conduR they apa” N with Ou to e eee 


eee eee eee 
opportunity to wiſh them well, when we can do them no good; 
to judge favourably, and often partially, of them; to ſympa- 
| chiſe with them i in their afflictions and calamities; and to ice 


"el is elne chat there can * benevolent. afſeQion akin 

ſympathy, both with the good and bad fortune of the object; 

and it appears to be impoſſible that there can be ſympathy, with- 
out benevolent affection. Men do not ſympathiſe with one 


15 vwhom̃ they hate; nor even with one to whoſe _ or ill gina 
are perfectly indifferent. 5 0 


"= x I. 
: '* 
> 


We may Gpethiſe with a * franger, or eyen with an 
enemy 


- \ 
an, 
= 


or PARTICULAR BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS, 


"dats in diftreſs.4 but chis ig the eſſe of pity ; - | 


a_— n. r e e n eee __ 1 


17 


Nr in his 7. beory of Moral: Sentiments, gives a very different ac- 


count of the origin of ſympathy. It appears to me to be the - 


effect eee nen and to ren from it. 


85 47 £57 -F'? 1 ng 5 I F 5 


ee eee eee 


very vor roi invites us to Ame and ade in our ect 


The Cats maroon which 3 enn . as a aſt . 


em e to be nne by: nature for this eee, 


1* 


+ "134459 b from its athens. abe the ind, warms the 
heart, enlivens the whole frame, and brightens every feature of 
the countenance. It may juſtly be faid to be medicinal both to 

ſoul and body, We are bound to it by duty; we are invited to it 
by intereſt ; and becauſe both theſe cords are often feeble, we have 


natural kind affections to aid them in their operation, and ſup- 
ply their defects; and theſe affections lt ee with a er 


pleaſure in their exertion. 


A third reflection is, That the natural We ey afeRions 
Furniſh the moſt irreſiſtible proof, that the Author of our'na- 


ture intended that we ſhould live in ſociety, and do good to our 


fellow-men as we have opportunity; ſince this great and im- 
portant part of the human conſtitution has a manifeſt relation to 
Rey en have no ce nor uſe 3 in a een e 17 


1 2 — 


The 20 te refle@ion i is, That he Aiferent erinictnles of PTY 
have different degrees of dignity, and riſe one above another 


in our eſtimation, when we make them objects of contempla- | 


tion. | 
| 1 1 | We 


eee ee dicaci.e-teey dnnaniots da 
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D ee aſcribe a ee inftinQs or ee /They lead 
As only to admire the wiſdom of the Creator, in adapting them 
Dy | ſo perfectly to the manner of life of the different animals in 
Wes which they are found. Much the ſame may be ſaid of appe- 
L 4s ies bad, ace ende re e mer Wage eme 1 10 
| FCC 66) rn. 33 
The deſires of e of power, and of eſteem, tile big 
er in our eſtimation, and we conſider them as giving dignity 
and ornament to man. The actions 2 from them, 
though not properly virtuous, are manly and reſpectahle, and 
claim a juſt ſuperiority over thoſe that proceed merely from ap 
rn This 4 think is the mile een of mankind. 


i, 


If 3 we = make SS Ge kind of 3 to our benevolent 
| affections, they appear not galy. RE; and en but ami- 
7 5 5 | . eee 0093 ien 4311057; ,; | 
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| 88 | They are amiable even in A FE I We — 3 3 
. ; neſs of the lamb, the gentleneſs: of the dove, the affection of a 

dog to his maſter. We cannot, without pleaſure, obſerve the ti- 
' mid ewe, who never ſhewed the leaſt degree of courage in her 
don defence, become valiant and intrepid 1 in defence of her 
lamb, and boldly aſſault thoſe enemies, the. very ſight of whom. 

was wont to put her to HA | 


E — — — —— —  — — — — — — — ——— 
N * 
\, j 
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ee 


3 .- How Sleafior/s is it to #55 abe indy. e economy of a pair of 

. | litle binde in rearing their tender offspring; the conjugal affec- 
| tion and fidelity of the parents; their cheerful. toil and induſtry. 
= : in providing food to their family, ; their ſagacity. in concealing 
. their habitation;; the arts they uſe, often at the peril of their 
own lives, to decoy bawks, and other enemies, from their dwel- 
| Jing-place,. and. the affliction. they feel when ſome unlucky boy 
3 1 bas robbed them of the dear pledges, of their affection, and fru 
| - JEN | fapred. all their hopes of their riding family? ? Y 
1 . | | ; : | AT. 


* | \ 


or PARTICULAR BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 


Even the external figns: of it have a nn, 


own ſpecies. 
charm. 


ca one Amen At a ths of r-mcvmbntlib©d ue. beob- 
ing, charms every one he converſes with. And what is this 
good breeding? If we analyze it, we ſhall find it to be made up 
of looks, geſtures and ſpeeches, which are the natural ſigns of be- 
nevolence and good affection. He who has got the habit of 
uſing theſe figns with propriety, aud without meanneſs, is a 
e e eee eee WER BSE: igt 


What i is that n, in the n of che face, particularly of 


the fair ſex, which all men love and admire? I believe it con- 
fiſts chiefly in the features which indicate good affections. Eve- 
ry indication of meekneſs, gentleneſs, and benignity, is a beauty. 
On the contrary, every feature that indicates See mmm. 

and e is a rn. 


— 


g Kind Acton therefore, are amiable in brutes. Even the 


ſigns and ſhadows of them are highly attractive in our own ſpe- 


cies. Indeed they are the joy and the comfort of human life, 


not to good men only, but even to the vicious and diſſolufte. 

Without ſociety, and the intercourſe of kind affection, man is 
a gloomy, melancholy and joyleſs being. His mind oppreſſed 
with cares and fears, he cannot enjoy the balm of ſound ſleep: 
in conſtant dread of impending danger, he ſtarts at the ruſtling: 


of a leaf. His ears are continually upon the Ares and __ 


zephyr brings ſome found that alarins him. 


| 


When he enters into ſociety, and feels ſecurity in the good af- 
feRion-of friends and hoſe e it is __ n chat his fear 
vaniſhes, 


AF kind affection be amiuble in brutes, it is not leſs ſo in our 5 ARA. 
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| + Elana eden) may by compared to a heap of embers, which 
the 78 le placed aſunder, can retain. neither their light nor heat, 
amidſt the ſurrounding elements; but when brought together 
_ they mutually give heat and light to each other; the flame breaks 
Bae nn enen e cong a- 
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: The ee the knppltels; either Gociery, 


. ſpring ſolely from the reciprocal benevolent affections of its 
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The benevolent affections, though they be all honourable and 
: 1 Y . * 1 | pe , 
lovely, are not all equally fo. There is a ſubordination among | 
. 


them; and the honour we pay to them mende mene to 
che extent of their Ne aac Kn 


. ; 3 | , 4 2 — * 
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neighbour, we honour as a good man, worthy of our love and af- 
fection. But the man in whom theſe more private affections 


aakäkare ſwallowed up in zeal for the good of his country, and of 


mankind, who goes about doing good, and ſeeks opportunities 
| of being uſeful to his er We revere as more than E good 
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ate e eee af Ln: atiy «l6-Gicus that 
. may be called malevolent ? What are _ And what is 
: Weir uſe and end? | | | 4h 


To 


or „ MALEVOLENT: AFFECTION. — 8 


TO bee to be-two; which we. may call by that name. b : 


- They are emulation and reſentment. Theſe I take ro be parts 


of the human conſtitution, given us by our Maker for good ends 


and, when properly directed and regulated, of excellent uſe. 
But, as their exceſs or abuſe, to which human nature is very 

prone, is the ſource and ſpring of all the malevolence that is to 
be found lng men, it is on that account I call them male- 
. i 000 346352945 1 * 24 2 2 n 


. — * 3 * 
18 
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0 If any man thinks that they deſerve a ſofter name, ths ow 


may be exerciſed according to the intention of my * JE 
| EEE +: 4 of 


*. 


. 


By Gon, I mean, a deſite of Gopreiority to our rivals in 
any . purſuit, nnen. with an uneaſineſs at being ſur- 
| paſſed. 0 0 
_ 1 8 -S Þ 

- Human life has eee to a race. The 1 prize 
is ſuperiority in one Kind or another. But the ſpecies or forms 
(if I may uſe the regen tag of bas fe e eh men are in- 
W Wen W. e % Hoch 

Then is no man at, —————_ in his own. eye as to . 
der bim from entering the lifts in one form or another; and he - 
mi Way find competitors to rival bim in * own ys 


* 


We ſee emulation among cee, Dt Tos ay horſs 
contend each with his kind in the race. Many animals of the 
gregarious kind contend for ſuperiority in their flock or herd, 


and ſhew 1 el of ny when > others POT to Ih 


_ The emulation of the brute-animals is moſtly ell to 
en or ſtrength, or favour with their females. But the 
emulation of the human kind has a much wider field. 


In 
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INE 


E B S A m. 


2 5 þ «hs every Nossen, and ee ned inte eins ür body or 


undo, real or imaginary, there are rivalſhips. Literary men 
rival one another in literary abilities. Artiſts in their bree 
arts. The fair ſex in their beauty and mag une and in the 
; We e = * ie 10 ee ty: 46 + ell 
2 iin ei 2111 bas Ni nen nern 7 

hes ens politicat ſociety, from A i en up VET 
re adminiſtration, there is a ee * AN * in- 
e . | 5 


7 
A. * 


_— 


Y ISTISt $i FIST 2 Ne tn i: 
"Men —— 3 efire * e Wes reſped to the 
power of others. This we call ambition. But the defire of ſu- 
periority, either in power, or in any thing we think worthy of 
eſtimation, has a ee, to e and is what we © property, call 
TT At.) a : hy £34247 Nit iu i 
The ee the deſire is, the more pungent will be the un- 
eaſineſs of being found behind, and the mind will be the ene 
n by * e vie p. 1 189 
Emulatios bas 2 manifeſt vl nag to 3 — Wich- 
out it life would ſtagnate, and the diſcoveries of art and genius 
would be at a ſtand. This principle produces a conſtant fer- 
mentation in ſociety, by which, though dregs may be produced, 
the better part is purified and exalted to a perfection, which it 
could not herwile attain. 
| We have not © fuGblent 4 far a be CBP "a of the good and 
bad effects which this principle actually produces in ſociety ; 
but there is ground to think of this, as of other natural princi- 
ples, that the good overbalances the ill. As far as it is under 


the dominion of reaſon and virtue, its effects are always good z 


when left to > be rr by paſſion and feld, taps are Mon very 
r 


Is 


Ly » * a . 


or | MALEVOLENT: AFFECTION. 1 oo 


ut © WI direct us to ſtrive for ſuperiority, only in ing that CHAP, v. 
have real excellence, otherwiſe we ſpend our labour for that 


which profiteth not. To value ourſelves for ſuperiority in 


things that have no real worth, or none compared with what 
they coſt, is to be vain of our own folly ; and to be uncaſy at 
the eee ot others i in aach things, i is no leſs ridiculous. 
"hg 

+ Reaſon direQs us to n for ſuperiority ouly in things in 
our power, and attainable by our exertion, otherwiſe we ſhall 
be like the frog in the fable, who Fwelled 1 Werne till ſhe ad | 
in n to Wee the ox in e 


10 Fear all Jefire of things not en and every b 
thought in the want of them, is an obvious dittate of Pr, 


as well as of virtue and en 5 


1 Af emulation be regulated by ſuch maxims of reaſon, and all 
undue partiality to ourſelves be laid aſide, it will be a powerful 
principle of our improvement, without hurt to any other perſon. 


It will give ſtrength to the nerves, ee to the e in eve- 
ry noble — riſe $i 2] 

But diſmal are its effects, when i it is not under che directionof 
reaſon and virtue. It has often the moſt malignant influence 
on mens opinions, on their affections, and on their actions. 


It is an old obſervation, that affection follows opinion; 3 and it 
is undoubtedly true in many caſes. A man cannot be grateful - 
without the opinion of a favour done him. He cannot have de- 
liberate reſentment without the opinion of an injury; ; nor eſteem £ 
without the opinion of ſome eſtimable Oy 3 nor compaton 
n. um — of ſu —_— | 


- 


— 


-Bar i it is no lefs true, that opinion ſometimes follows affeQion, - | 
not that it ought, but that it actually does fo, by giving a falſe 
92 . an 5 . 


KM„%ͤ; ⁶⁵— ß 5 
CHAP. v. bias to our judgment. We are apt to 95 Partial e. to our friends 
| n fill 1 more to emer dog Fs | | 


Hence the deſire of ſuperiority leads men to put an ne 
eſtimation upon thoſe things wherein they excel, or think they 
N excel. And, by this means, pride may Fad ſelf x ep the 1 0 
| Gems of ron nature. we 


R . 1 7 — , 
5 * "* : 


„ 0 Be defi re of peer may lead men to undervalue 
| thoſe things wherein they either deſpair of excelling, or care 
not to make the exertion neceſſary for that end. The grapes 
are ſour, ſaid the fox, when he ſaw them beyond his reach. The 

ſame principle leads men to detract from the merit of others, 
and to impute their brighteſt actions to mean or bad motives. 


: Mo who runs a race els ne 52 ſeeing another out- 
ſtrip him. This is uncorrupted nature, and the work of God 
within him. But this uneaſineſs may produce either of two ve- 
ry different effects. It may incite him to make more vigorous 

exertions, and to ſtrain every nerve to get before his rival. 
This is fair and honeſt emulation. This is the effect it is in- 
tended to produce. But if be has not fairneſs and candour of 
heart, he will look with an evil eye upon his competitor, and 
will endeavour to trip him, or to throw a ſtumbling- block in his 
way. This is pure envy, the moſt malignant paſſion that can 

lodge in the human breaſt; which devours, as its natural food, 
the fame and the happineſs of thoſe who are - moſt Sete fe of 

our n nne r | 

If there be; in bee men, a eee to RP? from: the 
character, even of perſons unknown or indifferent, in others an 
avidity to hear and to propagate ſcandal, to what principle in 
human nature muſt we aſcribe theſe qualities? The failings of 
others ſurely add nothing to our worth, nor are they, in them- 
__y a pleaſant * of * or of — But they 
flatter 


* 


21 


or MALEVOLENT- AFFECTION. 


flatter pride, by giving an ee of our eee to thoſe 
ow whos we detract. | . 
ka it not poſbble, ak the ſame defire of ale may 8056 
0 ſecret influence upon thoſe who love to diſplay their elo- 
quence in declaiming upon the corruption of human nature, 
and the wickedneſs, fraud and inſincerity of mankind in gene- 
ral? It ought always to be taken for granted, that the declaimer 
is an exception to the general rule, otherwiſe he would rather 
chuſe, even for his own ſake, to draw a veil over the nakedneſs 
of his ſpecies. But, hoping that his audience will be ſo civil as 
not to include him in the black deſcription, he riſes ſuperior by 
the depreſſion of the ſpecies, and ſtands alone, like Noan in the 
antediluvian world. This looks like envy againſt the human 
- TACE, , * * , 


It would be endleſs, and no ways agreeable, to enumerate all 
the evils and all the vices which paſſion and folly beget upon 
emulation. Here, as in moſt caſes, the corruption of the beſt 


things is the worſt. In brute-animals, emulation has little matter- 


to work upon, and its effects, good or bad, are few. It may pro- 


duce battles of cocks and battles of bulls, and little elſe that is 


obſervable. But in mankind, it has an infinity of matter to 


work upon, and its good or bad effects, according as it is well or 
ill regulated and directed, nt in proportion. 


The conithation to 10 drawn from what has been ſaid upon 
is principle is, That emulation, as far as it is a part of 


our conſtitution, is highly uſeful and important in ſociety ; ; that 
in the wiſe and good, it produces the beſt effects without any 


harm; but in the fooliſh and vicious, it is the parent of a great 


part of the evils of life, and of the moſt malignant vices that 
ſtain human nature. 


We are next to conſider 1 ; 
N Y 2 * Nature 
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N 


char. v. 


hurt or injury. This, in general, is What we call anger or reſent- 


under the claſs of rational principles. 


different kinds of reſentment; but the diſtinction is very neceſ⸗- 


* 
5 


= 1 * 
1 1 
. % * 82 Fo 


Nature ahh us, hi we are AR to ref and nid 
Beſides the bodily pain occaſioned by the hurt, the mind is 
ruffled, and a defire raiſed to retaliate upon the author of the 


A very important: diſtinQion is made by Biſhop''BuTuan be- 
tween ſudden reſentment, which is a blind impulſe ariſing from 
our conſtitution, and that which is deliberate. The firſt may 


be raiſed by hurt of any kind ; but the laſt can ROY be raiſed by 
injury real or conceived. | : 


* 


The Lime diſtinction is made by Lord * in his Elemexvs 
of Critici in. What h calls ſudden, he chlls inflinive. 


We have not, in common language, different names for theſe 


ſary, in order to our having juſt notions of this part of the hu- 
man conſtitution. It correſponds perfectly with the diſtinction 
J have made between the animal and rational principles of ac- 
tion. For this ſudden or inſtinctive reſentment, is an animal 
principle common to us with brute- animals. But that feſent- 
ment which the authors I have named call deliberate, muſt fall 


K 


It is to be obſerved, however, that, by as it to that claſs, A 
1 do not mean, that it is always kept within the bounds that rea- 
fon preſcribes, hut only that it is proper to man as a reaſonable 
being, capable, by his rational faculties, of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween hurt and injury; a diſtinction which no brute- animal can 


Both cheſe kinds of reſentment are raiſed, whether the hurt 
or injury be done to o ourlelyes, or to thoſe we are intereſted in. 
Wherever 


* 


or MALEVOLENT AFFECTION. 
Wherever ate” is any benevolent affection towards Wenn CHAP. v. 
we reſent their wrongs, in proportion to the ſtrength of our af- ; 
fection. Pity and ſympathy with the ſufferer, produce reſent- 


ment againſt the author of the ſuffering, as naturally as concern 
1 e ae mahnt of our own nen 


1 mall firſt cole that reſtttmasfin which I call anna which 
Borrn calls Adden, and Lord Kaus be fo. 


In every animal to which nature hd given the power of | 
hurting its enemy, we ſee an endeavour to retaliate the ill that 
is done to it. Even a mouſe will bite when | it cannot run away. 


Perhaps 8 may be fome animale to whom nature hath: 
given no. offenſive weapon. To ſuch, anger and reſentment 
would be of no uſe; 3 and I believe we ſhall find, that they never- 
ſhew any. ſign of it. * there are my of- this kind. 


- 


Some of the more lms nin can be provoked to fierce 
anger, and retain it long. Many of them ſhew great animoſity. 
in defending; their young, who hardly ſhew any in defending 
themſelves. Others reſiſt every aſſault made upon the flock or 


herd to which they belong. Bees defend their. W wild beaſts 
their den, and birds their neſt... 


| This ſudden reſentment operates in a fimilar manner in men 

and in brutes, and appears to be given by nature to both for the 

ſame end, namely, for defence, even in caſes where there is no 

time for: deliberation. It may be compared to that natural in- 
ſtinct, by which a man, who has loſt his balance and begins to 

fall, makes a ſudden and violent effort. to recover himſelf, with-- 

out any: intention or.deliberation.. _ | | | 


* 


In oeh efforts, men often exert a degree of muſcular ſiren gth 
| 7. | beyond 
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Fail what they are able to exert by a calm Geterminbelen of 
the will, 00 OR fave E ch from 1 coreg a e 
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By a like violent and ſudden ee Fe prompts us to re- | 
pel hurt upon the cauſe of it, whether it be man or beaſt. The 


inſtinct before mentioned is ſolely defenſive, and is prompted by 


fear. This ſudden. reſentment is offenſive, and is dans tao by 
anger, but wth a view to defence. 


Plan, in his ANG tate, is. Ground with fo many dangers 


from his own ſpecies, from brute-animals, from every thing 


around him, that he has need of ſome defenſive armour that ſhall 


always be ready in the moment of danger. His reaſon is of 


great uſe for this purpoſe, when there is time to apply it. Burt, 
in many caſes, the miſchief would be done before reaſon could 
think of the means of preventing It. 


The wiſdom of nature hath provided two means to o ſupply this 
defect of our reaſon. One of theſe is the inſtinct before men- 
tioned, by which the body, upon the appearance of danger, is 
inſtantly, and without thought or intention, put in that poſture 


which is proper for preventing the danger, or leſſening it. Thus, 


we wink hard when our eyes are threatened ; we bend the body 
to avoid a ſtroke ; we make a ſudden Me to recover our ba- 
lance, when in danger of falling. By ſuch means we are guard- 
ed from many dangers which our reaſon would come too late to 
prevent. ts Rant br I 


But as offenſive arms are often the ſureſt means of defence, 
by deterring the enemy from an aſſault, nature hath alſo pro- 


vided man, and other animals, with this kind of defence, by that 
ſudden reſentment of which we now ſpeak, which outruns the 
quickeſt determinations of reaſon, and takes fire in an inſtant, 
threatening the enemy with retaliation. 


The 


OF MALEVOLENT AFFECTION. 
- The firſt of ctheſt principles operates upon the defender only; 


CHAP, v. 


but this operates both upon the defender and the aſſailant, in- 


fpiring the former with courage and animoſity, and ſtriking ter- 


ror into the latter. It proclaims to all aſſailants, what our ancient 


Scottiſh kings did npon their coins, by the emblem of a thiſtle, | 


With this motto, Nemo me impune laceſſet. By this, in innume- 
rable caſes, men and beaſts are deterred from doing Kore, and 
others thereby ſecured from conn, + it. 

But as reſentment ſuppoſes an object on wall we may reta- 
hate, how comes it to pals, that in brutes very often, and ſome- 
times in our own ſpecies, we ſee it wreaked upon inanimate 
things, which are incapable of | ſuffering by it??? 


Perhaps it might be a ſufficient anſwer to this queſtion, That 
nature acts by general laws, which, in ſome particular cafes, 
may go beyond, or fall ſhort of their intention, though they be 
ever ſo well n to it in Ne 2 

But I confeſs it ſeems to me impoſſible, that there ſhould be 
reſentment againſt a thing, which at that very moment is con 
fidered as inanimate, and conſequently incapable either of in- 
tending hurt, or of being puniſhed. For what can be more ab- 
ſurd, than to be angry with the knife for cutting me, or with 
the weight for falling upon my toes? There muſt therefore, I 
conceive, be ſome momentary notion or conception that the ob- 
ject of our reſentment is capable of puniſhment; and if it be 
natural, before reflection, to be angry with things inanimate, it 
ſeems to be a neceſſary conſequence, that it is natural to think 
that they have life and feeling. | 


Several phænomena in human nature lead us to conjecture 
that, in the earlieſt period of life, we are apt to think every 
object about us to be animated. Judging of them by ourſelves, 


S0 


Ve aſcribe to them the feelings we are conſcious of in ourſelves! 
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l Laer. 15 805 we ſe a ketle viel judges of her dell Ma of her. 2 


And ſo we ſee rude nations judge of the heavenly De, of ſhe | 
| elements and of the ſea; river, and fountains. | | | 


If this be fa, i it ovghe x not to be aid. chat by 5 GY expe- 


4 rience, we learn to aſcribe life and intelligence to things which 


we before conſidered as inanimate. | It ought rather to be ſaid, 


That by reaſon and experience we learn that certain things are 


inanimate, to which at firſt we aſcribed life and AI. 


If chi be . it is be Lavelle that, before reflettion, we 
ſhould for a moment relapſe into this prejudice. of our early 


. years, and treat things as if they had life, which we once be- 


- 


en to ok it. 


5 does not much a deck our preſent argument, whether chis 


be, or be not the cauſe, why a dog purſues and gnaſhes at the 


fone that hurt him; and why a man in a paſſion, for loſing at 
play, ſometimes wreaks his yeugeance on the. cards or dice. 


It is not ſtrange hae a blind animal iu olle mould 8 
loſe its proper direction. In brutes this has no bad conſequence ; 
in men the leaſt ray * by corrects i it, and ſhews its ab- 


It is ſufficiently HIER upon the whole, that this ſudden, 
or animal reſentment, is intended by nature for our defence. 
It prevents miſchief by the fear of puniſhment. It is a kind of 
penal ſtatute, promulgated by nature, Gin execution „ which i is 
committed to. the er. 


It may be expected indeed, chat one who judges in His own 
cauſe, will be diſpoſed to ſeek more than an equitable redreſs. 
But this ae is checked by the reſentmem of the —_— 


or Ait volt ni Seien 


Let, in the fate of nature, injuries once begun, will often 
e between the parties, until mortal enmiry is proc 
- ced, and each party thinks himſelf ſafe 2 7 67 in the ene 
of his enemy. | 


This tiebt of redreſſing and puniſhing our own wrongs, ſo apt 
to be abuſed, is one of thoſe natural rights, which, in political 


ſociety, is given up to the laws, and to the civil magiſtrate; and 


this indeed is one of the capital advantages we reap from the 


political union, that the evils ariſing from ungoverned reſent- 
ment are in a dp e e 


gd detiberad beter I not K Eper I to 
the claſs of animal principles; yet, as both have the ſame name, 
and are diſtinguiſhed” only by Philoſophers, and as in real life 
they are e intermixed, 1 2 here make Gore 
upon it. 


» 5 1 — - 


* 


A finall hs of ortet. arid refledion tekcher 4 man thine id 
- jury only, and not mere hurt, is a juſt object of reſentment to a 
rational creature A man may ſuffer grievouſiy by the hand of 
another, not only without injury, but with the moſt friendly 
intenxion as in the caſe of a painful chirurgical operation. Eve. 


ry man of common ſenſe ſees, that to reſent ſüch ſuffering, i is 
not the part of a gr but of a brute. 


Mr Locks mentions a gentleman who, having been cured of 
madneſs by a' very harſh and offenſive operation, with great 
ſenſe of gratitude, owned the cure as the greateſt obligation he 
could have received, but could never bear the fight of the ope- 


rator, becauſe it brought back the idea of that agony which he 
had eudlired from his hands. 


mn this caſt we ſee diſtinctly the operation both of the ani- 
mal, and of the rational principle. The farſt produced an aver- 


Z | | fion - 
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Ca F. v. fion to the operator, which renſbn was not able to overcome ; 
2237 [0 probably i in a weak mind, might have produced laſting re- 
ſentment and hatred. But, in this gentleman, reaſon ſo far pre- 
vailed, as to make him ſenſible that gratitude, and not reſent- 
| mend, was ave. 

Suffering may give a bias to the judgment, and make ns ap- 
prehend injury where no injury is done. But, I think, without 
an apprehenſion of injury, mers. can be no deliberate reſent- 

W | | | 5 


{ 


Hence, among enlightened nations, hoſtile armies fight with- 
out anger or reſentment. The vanquiſhed are not treated as of- 
fenders, but as brave men who have fought for their country 

| unſucceſsfully, and who are entitled to every office of humanity 
72 conſiſtent with the ſafety of the conquerors. 


bs, If we analyze that deliberate reſentment which is proper to 
rational creatures, we ſhall find that though it agrees with that 
which is merely animal in ſome reſpects, it differs in others. 

Both are accompanied with an uneaſy ſenſation, which diſturbs 

the peace of the mind. Both prompt us to ſeek redreſs of our 
ſufferings, and ſecurity from harm. But, in deliberate reſent- 

15 ment, there muſt be an opinion of injury done or intended. 
"6 And an opinion of injury implies an | idea of juſtice, and conſe- 
1 quently a moral OOF. 


The very notion of an injury is, that it is leſs than we may juſtly 
| claim ; as, on the contrary, the notion of a favour is, that it is 
1 RE more than we can juſtly claim. Whence it is evident, that juſtice 
4 is the ſtandard, by which both a fayour, and an injury, are to be 
| weighed and eſtimated. Their very nature and definition con- 
fiſt in their exceeding or falling ſhort of this ſtandard. No man 
therefore, can have the idea either of a fayour or of an injury, 
who has not the en of juſtice, 

That 
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OF MALEVOLENT AFFECTION. 


That very idea of juſtice which enters into cool and delibe- 
rate reſentment, tends to reſtrain its exceſſes. © For as there is 


injuſtice in doing an injury, ſo there is injuſtice in puniſhing it 
beyond meaſure, 


To a man of candour and refleQion, conſciouſneſs of the frail. 
ty of human nature, and that he has often ſtood in need of for- 
giveneſs himſelf, the pleaſure of renewing good underſtanding, 


after it has been interrupted, the inward approbation of a gene- 


rous and forgiving diſpoſition, and even the irkſomeneſs and un- 


eafineſs of a mind ruffled by reſentment, * ſtrongly againſt 
its exceſſes. 


Upon the 1 when we conſider, That, on the one hand, 
every benevolent affection is pleaſant in its nature, is health to 
the ſoul, and a cordial to the ſpirits ; 3 That nature has made even 
the outward expreſſion of benevolent affections in the counte- 
nance, pleaſant to every beholder, and the chief ingredient of 
beauty in the human face divine; That, on the other hand, every 
malevolent affection, not only in its faulty exceſſes, but in its 


moderate degrees, is vexation and diſquiet to the mind, and even 


gives deformity to the countenance, it is evident that, by theſe 
ſignals, nature loudly admoniſhes us to - uſe the former as our 
daily bread, both for health and pleaſure, but to conſider the 
latter as a nauſeous medicine, which is never to be taken with- 
out neceſſity; and even then in no greater quantity than the 
neceſſity requires. 
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EFORE 1 proceed to 3 the 1 es of 
action, it is proper to obſerve, that there are ſome: things 
belonging to the mind, which have great influence upon human 
conduct, by exciting or allaying, 2 or ae oh AN 
mal principles we have mentioned. 7 


8 Three of this kind deferve fe conſideration. 1 25 4 
them by the names of Palin, eee ond opinion. | 


| The meaning of ahie word faſſon is ; not due ee 
either in common erste Wing or a n gs of nenen 


I chink i it is e put to ggaity a agitation of mind, | 
which is oppoſed to that ſtats of are unge 2 ee in 
wen a A0 is ae any de 33 b ot 


The ma 1555 r . 19 1 it in th Greek language, is 
* We rede rendered by i n r bet Act 27 
0 00 
Ie es * been a to bear aa. to a 3 at 
ſea, or to a tempeſt in the air. It does not therefore ſignify any 
thing in the mind that is conſtant and permanent, but ſomething 
that is occaſional, and has a limited duration, like a ſtorm or 


tempeſt. 


| Paflon commonly produces ſenſible effects even upon the bo- 
dy. It changes the voice, the features, and the geſture. The ex- 
ternal ſigns of paſſion have, in ſome caſes, a great reſemblance to 
thoſe of madneſs ; in others, to thoſe of melancholy. It gives of- 
| ren 


OF PASSION. 
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yond what it poſſeſſes in calm moments. 


The ele@s of paſſion upon the mind are not leſs remarkable. 


It turns the thoughts involuntarily to the objects related to it, 


ſo that a man can hardly think of any thing elſe. It gives often 
a ſtrange bias to the judgment, making a man quickſighted in 
every thing that tends to inflame his paſſion, and to juſtify it, 
but blind to every thing that tends to moderate and allay it. 
Like a magic lanthorn, it raiſes up ſpectres and apparitions that 


have no reality, and throws falſe colours upon every object. hs - 


can turn Pers. into n, vice into virtue, and virtue into 
vice. — 


The forriments: of a man under its influence will appear ab- 


ſurd and ridiculous, not only to other men, but even to himſelf 
when the ſtorm is ſpent and is ſucceeded by a calm. Paſſion often 
gives a violent impulſe to the will, and makes a man do Re he 
| en he ſhall repent as long as be lives. 


That duch are che effects of 3 1 think all men agree. 
They have been deſcribed in lively colours by poets, orators and 
moraliſts, in all ages. But men have given more attention to 
the effects of paſſion than to its nature; and while they have co- 
piouſly and elegantly deſcribed the former, they have not pre- 
| —_ ſad the latter. | | 


The 5 e the ancient Peripatetics and the 
Stoics, with regard to the paſſions, was probably owing to their 


ed, that the paſſions are good, and uſeful parts of our conſt. u- 
tion, while they are held under the government of reaſon. The 
other ſect, conceiving that nothing is to be called paſſion which 
does not, in ſome degree, cloud and darken the underſtanding, con- 
fidered all paſſion as hoſtile to reaſon, and therefore maintained, 
that, 


affxing different meanings to the word. The one {ect maintain- | 


5 ten deere of 8 force and agility Toons. body, rt be- car. VL 
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* in the wiſe man, 3 Benn have no. egg but be 


utterly exterminatot. 


I both ſets had agreed ed about the definition of r pales, they 
PREP probably have had no difference. But while one con- 
ſidered paſſion only as the cauſe of thoſe bad effects which it 
often produces, and the other conſidered it as fitted by nature 


to produce good effects, while it is under ſubjection to reaſon, it 


does not appear that what one ſect juſtified, was the ſame thing 
which the other condemned. Both allowed that no dictate of 


paſſion ought to be followed in oppoſition to reaſon. Their dif- 


ference therefore was verbal more than real, and was owing to 
their giving n n to the ſame word. | = 


The vreciſe meaning of this word toms not to be more clear- 


ws me among modern Flitolopbext..: 


Mr Hour 83 che name of paffion to every principle of action 
in the human mind; and, in conſequence of this maintains, that 


every man is, and ought to be led by his paſſions, and that the 


uſe of reaſon is to be ſubſervient to the paſſions, 


Dr Hurchzsox, n all the principles of action as ſo 
many determinations or motions of the will, divides them into 
the calm and the turbulent. The turbulent, he ſays, are our ap- 
petites and our paſſions. Of the paſſions, as well as of the calm 
determinations, he ſays, that ſome are beneyolent, others are 
« ſelfiſn; that anger, envy, indignation, and ſome others, may 
« he either ſelfiſh or benevolent, according as they ariſe from 

« ſome oppoſition to our own intereſts, or to thoſe of our friends, 


#9! JT beloved or: ncaa” 


* 


1. appears, therkfors] chat this ale author gives this name 
of paſſions, not to every principle of action, but to ſome, and to 
1:34 FRIES £494 | | 89 * ec thoſe 
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thoſe only NANG they are turbulent and a vehement, x not ; when CHAP. VI. 


oy" are n WE deliberate. FT 0 n alt OR 


Our Sabel deres and affections may be fo alm as to leave 
room for reflection, ſo that we find no difficulty in deliberating 


coolly, whether, in ſuch a particular inſtance, they ought to be 


gratified or not. On other occaſions, they may be ſo importu- 
nate as to make deliberation very difficult, urging us, belt, a Bod 
of violence, to their immediate gratification. 


Thus, a man 1 may. be ſenſible of an injury without being in- 
flamed. He judges coolly of the injury, and of the proper 
means of redreſs. This is reſentment without paſſion. It 
leaves to the man the entire command or himſelf. 


On another decks, the ſame piinciþle of Nen ent riſes 
into'a flame. His blood boils' within him; his looks; his voice 
and his geſture are changed ; he can think of nothing but imme- 

diate revenge, and feels a ſtrong impulſe, without regard to con- 
_ ſequences, to ſay and do things which his cool reaſon | dot 
nr N This is the Kaen wee . 

What has been ſaid of en may eaſily be 1 0 to 
other natural deſires and affections. When they are ſo calm as 
neither to produce any ſenſible effects upon the body, nor to 
darken the underſtanding and weaken the power of ſelf- com- 
mand, they are not called paſſions. But the ſame principle, 


when it becomes ſo violent as to produce theſe effects upon the 


body and upon the mind, is a paſſion, or, as Cicxro very pro- 
rer calls 71 a NN 


It is bendlt that this meaning of the word paſſion accords 


much better with i Its common Le in language, than that which 
a Hunz gives it. | 


When 
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AF: VL When be ee oe men ought to be governed by Des -paſ- 
ſions only, and that the uſe of reaſon is to be ſubſervient to the 
paſſions, this, at firſt hearing, appears a ſhocking paradox, re- 
pugnant to good morals and to common ſenſe; but, like moſt 
other paradoxes, when explained e 0 * e It. is 
OR nothing but an/abuſe. of on | 
JL 111 r nr leo: ot) 
For 7 WE give the name of paſſin 26: eth als faction 
in every degree, and give the name of reafon ſolely to the power 
of c e the fitneſs of means to ends, it will be true, that 
the uſe of reaſon. is to be ſubſervient ta the Fallen. ir 


7 1 ig 
—__ 
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mon uſe in language, I ſhall, by the word paſſion mean, not any 
| principle of action diſtin&t from thoſe defires and affections be- 
fore explained, bat ſuch a degree of vehemence in them, or in any 
of them as is apt to prqduce thoſe. cee my or en 
the binn hene en e Leſenibed: 


1 e eee eee e e 
commonly called paſſions, yet they are capable of being in- 
| flamed. to rage, and in that caſe their effects are very ſimilar to 
5 | wee e enn MAE LENIN £0 
| N n 
VVV 


Z | 5 e r mean bs . think, it unne 
1 . caſſhry;to enter into any enumeration. of them, ſince. they differ, 
* not W er Wan from . nen 


[HG "£16 | | 211755 2 
The common diviſion of che paſſions 3 into. FITS nd averſion, 


1 hope and fear, joy and. grief, has been mentioned almoſt by eve- 
1 mp authon who, has treated of them, and needs. no explication. 
Y . Be ve may. that theſe are * or. modifications, 
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not of the 8 only, but of every principle of en ani- HAN VI. . 
mal 1 rational. | ——— 


All of them imply the deſire of ſome object; and the deſire 
of an object cannot be without averſion to its contrary; and, 
according as the object is preſent or abſent, deſire and averſion 
will be variouſly modified into joy or grief, hope or fear. It is 
evident, that deſire and averſion, joy and grief, hope and fear, 
may be either calm and ſedate, or vehement and paſſionate. 


Paſſing theſe, therefore, as common to all principles of action, 
whether calm or vehement, I ſhall only make ſome obſervations 


on paſſion in general, which tend to ſhew its influence on hu- 
man conduct. - 


Firſ, It is paſſion that makes us liable to ſtrong temptations. 
Indeed; if we had no paſſions, we ſhould hardly be under any 
temptation to wrong conduct. For, when we view things 
calmly, and free from any of the falſe colours which paſſion * 
throws upon them, we can hardly fail to ſee the right and the 
wrong, nns on 6 JolÞ 


I believe a cool and Jeliberice preference of ill to good i Is never 
the firſt ſtep into vice. 


When the e ſaw that the tree was good for food, and 
* that it was pleaſant to the eyes, and a tree to be deſired to 
make one wiſe, ſhe took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and 
gave alſo to her huſband with her and he did eat; and the 
eyes of them both were opened.” Inflamed deſire had blind- 
ed the eyes of their underſtanding. 


Fix'd on the fruit ſhe gaz'd, which to behold | : 
Might tempt alone; and in her ears the ſound | 


A a | Yet 


1 8 4 UI. 


n vet rung of his perſuſive words impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming, and with truth. 
—— Fair to the eye, inviting to the taſte, 


Of virtue to make wife, what hinders then 


Fa, 1 reach and feed at once e both body and mind.” Nur ros. 


Thus our ür dcn were tempted to diſobey their Maker, 


and all their poſterity are liable to temptation from the ſame 


cauſe. Paſſion, or violent appetite, firſt blinde the underſtand- 


| ing, and then perverts the will. 


1 


Ply is paſſion; therefore, yy the ehen niotions of appe- 
tite, that makes us liable, in our preſent ſtate, to ſtrong tempta- 
tions to deviate from our duty. This is the lot ef human na- 
ture in the ere period of our exiſtence. < | 3 


nen virtue muſt nner am by ſtruggle and OY 


As infants; before they can walk without ſtumbling, muſt be ex- 


poſed to many a fall and bruiſe; as wreftlers acquire their 


ftrength and agility by many a combat and violent exertion ; ſo 


it is in the nobleſt powers of human nature, as wen as the 1 mean- 
eſt, and even in virtue itſelf. 


1 1 Sat era Wade manifeſt by temptation and trial, but by 
theſe means it une its enen and . en 


| Men babes acquire patience by ſuffering, and fortiende by be- 
ing expoſed td danger, and aha other virtue- e by n that 
5 it to Ln and exerciſe. 


- This, for any thing we know, may be neceſſary in the nature 
of things. It is certainly a law of nature with regard to man. 
Whether there may be orders of intelligent and moral crea- 
tures who never were ſubject to any IN, nor had their 
virtue 


py 
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virtue put to any trial, we cannot without preſumption deter- HAP. vl. 


mine. But ĩt is evident, that this neither is, nor ever was the 
lot os man, not even in the ſtate of 1 Innocence.” | 


| Sad, indeed, | ola be the diese of Ang i the tempta- 
tions to which, by the conſtitution of his nature, and by his cir- 
cumſtances, he is liable, were irreſiſtible. Such a ſtate would 
not at all be a ſtate of trial and . N 


Our condition No is ; fach, that, on the one hand, paſſion often 
tempts and ſolicits us to do wrong; on the other hand, reaſon 
and conſcience oppoſe the dictates of paſſion. The fleſh luſteth 
againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the fleſh. And upon the 
iſſue of this conflict, the character of the man and his fate de- 


If IT be victorious, his virtue is ſirengthened ; he hike the 
inward ſatisfaction of having fought a good fight in behalf of 
his duty, and the peace of his mini is preſerved. 


If, on che other hand, paſſion ras againſt the ſenſe of du- 
ty, the man is conſcious of having done what he ought not, and 
might not have done. His own heart condemns ons" and | he i is 


guilty to himſelf, att tho 
This conflict between the paſſions of our animal nature and 
the calm dictates of reaſon and conſcience, is not a theory in- 
vented to ſolve the phænomena of human conduct, it is a fact, 


of which every man who attends to his own conduct is con- 
ſcious. 


In the moſt ancient ohilofophy, of which we have any ac- 
count, I mean that of the Pythagorean ſchool, the mind of man 
was compared to a ſtate, or commonwealth, in which there are 

| Aa 2 8 | various 
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vi. various powers, ſome that ought to ven. ede ought 
oy pe ſubordinate. TEST 


over the appetites.and paſſions. All wiſe and good conduct con- 
ſiſts in this. All folly and vice in the prevalence of — 


2 S S A * III. 


au 


The good of tha hola, which ! is the 1 Sable Tone in this, as 
in every commonwealth, requires that this ſubordination: be pre- 
ſerved, and that the governing powers have always the aſcendant 


over the dict ates of . 


8 


This philoſophy Was hal by PLATO 5 and it is ſo agree- 
able to what every man feels in himſelf, that it muſt always pre- 


vail with men who. think without bias ta. 8 


The governing powers, of which theſe ancient Philoſophers 
ſpeak, are the ſame which I call the rational principles of action, 
and which I: ſhall have occaſion to explain, I only mention 
them here, becauſe, without a regard to them, the influence of 
the paſſions, and their rank in ous conſtitution, cannot. be di- 


ſtinctly underſtood. 


nd „ is, That the impulſe of paſſion is not al- 


ways ta what is bad, but very often to what is good, and what 
our reaſon approves. There are ſome paſſions, as Dr HvTcus- 
SON obſerves, that are benevolent, as well as others that are 


Rh, 


The a of nk and 8 with thoſe that 


ſpring from them, from their very nature, diſturb and diſquiet 


the mind, though they be not carried beyond the bounds which 
reaſon preſcribes; and therefore they are commonly called paſ 
fions, even in their moderate degrees. From a ſimilar cauſe, 
the benevolent affect ions, which are placid in their nature, and 
are rarely carried beyond the bounds of reafon, are very ſeldom 
called paſſions. We do not give the name of paſſion to bene- 


volence, 
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volence , gratitude, or friendſh xd ip. Vet we muſt except from this CHAP. VI. 
general rule, love between the ſexes, which, as it cmmonly dif- 


compoſes the mind, and is not eafily N Wichin n 
bounds, 1 is always called a ee un | 


All our natural defires and affections are good and neceſſary 
parts of our conftitution ; and paſſion, being only a certain de- 
gree of vehemence in bete, its natural e is to good, 
| ny it ts by accident that it leads us wrong: 


Talon: is very properly ſaid to be blind. It looks not beyond 
the preſent gratification. It belongs to reaſon to attend to the 
accidental circumſtances which may ſometimes make chat grati- 
fication improper or. hurtful. When there is no impropriety in 
it, much more when it is our duty, paſſion aids * and you 
additional OED to its diftates. 


Sympathy with the diſtreſſed may brivg them a charitable re- 
Hef, when a calm ſenſe of duty would be too weak to pools 
the effect. | 


| Objects, either good or ill, conceĩved to be very diſtant, when 
they are conſidered coolly, have not that influence upon men 
which in reaſon they ought to have. Imagination, like the eye, 
dimmiſheth its objects in proportion to their diſtance. The 
paſſions of hope and fear muft be raiſed, in order to give ſack: 
objects their due magnitude in the imagination, and their due 
influence upon our conduct. 


The dread of diſgrace and of the civil magiſtrate, and the ap- 
prehenſion of future puniſhment, prevent many crimes, which 
bad men, without theſe reſtraints, would commit, and contribute 
greatly to the peace and good order of ſociety. 


There is no bad action which ſome paſſion may not prevent; 


WW A* s 8 AY II. 


88 CHAP: = nor is there any external good action, of which ſame 3 

| mamay not be, the main ſpring; and, it is very probable, that even 

= the paſſions of men, upon the whole, 0 more enn to ee 
* ; 1 than hurt. f | | ne 


- oF . The ill es is one We our attention more, * is e 
5 ſolely to human paſſions. The good may have better motives, 
and charity leads us to think that it has; but, as we ſee not the 


heart, it is impoſſible to determine . haze men's ent 
may have 1 in its een 


The bat 30 nk is, That if. we diſtinguiſh, 3 in the effects 
| of our. paſſions, thoſe. which are altogether inyoluntary, and 
without the ſphere of our power, from the effects which may 
be prevented by an exertion, perhaps a great exertion, of ſelf- 
government; we ſhall find the firſt to be good] and highly uſeful, 

and the laſt only to be bad. 


Not to frank af the effects of 9 paions upon che 
health of the body, to which ſome agitation of this kind ſeems 
to be no leſs uſeful than ſtorms and tempeſts to the ſalubrity of 
the air; every paſſion naturally dra ws our attention to its object, 
i and intereſts us in it. Wett 


The mind of man is naturally deſultory, and when it has no 
intereſting, object in view, roves from one to another, without 
fixing its attention upon any one. A tranſient and careleſs 
glance is all that we beſtow upon objects in which we take no 
concern. It requires a ſtrong degree of curioſity, or ſome more 
important . paſſion, to give us that intereſt in an object which is 
neceſſary to our giving attention to it. And, without attention, 
we can form no true and ſtable judgment of any object. 


Take away the paſſions, and it is not eaſy to ſay bow great 


"i 
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a part of aakhot wonldabfoable rhes: fivelbus mortals, who CHAP. VI. 
never had a thought that engaged them 1 in yoos earneſt, 107 5865 


*; It is is not mere judgment or intellectual ability that enables a 
man to excel in any art or ſcience. He muſt have a love and 
admiration of it bordering upon enthuſiaſm, or à paſſionate de- 
fire of the fame, or of ſome other advantage to be got by that 
excellence. Without this, he would not undergo the labour and 
fatigue of-his faculties, Which it requires. So that, I think, we 
may with juſtice allow no ſmall merit to the paſſions, even in 
the in ads a e t N of the arts and ſciences. ; 


"7 


| 2 the cg for PIO and dittinction were ed, it 
e be difficult to find men ready to undertake the cares and 
toils of government; and few perhaps would make the exer- 
tion NSA to raiſe themſelves above the ignoble . q 


The involuntary Sams of the banden and diſpoſitions of the 
mind, in the voice, features, and action, are a part of the human 
conſtitution which deſerves admiration. The ſignification of thoſe - 
ſigns f is known to all men by men and Wü N to n 2 
rience. 


They are ſo many openings into the ſouls of our fellow-men, 
by which their ſentiments become viſible to the eye. They are ; 
a natural language common to mankind, without which it would 
have been impoſlible to have invented any artificial language. 


It is from the natural ſigns of the paſſions and diſpoſitions f We . 
the mind, that the human form derives its beauty ; that paint- 
ing, poetry, and muſic, derive their expreſſion ; that eloquence 
derives it * force, and converſation i its . charm. | 


The paſſions, when kept whhia their proper bounds, give life 
and yigour to the whole man. Without them man would be a flug. 


* 
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CHAP. v1. We 4 what poliſh and animation the paſſion. of "_ wh be- 


nourable and not unſucceſsful, gives to both ſexes. 


The paſſion for military glory raiſes the brave commander, 


in the day of battle, far above himſelf, making his countenance 


to ſhine, and His eyes to ſparkle. The glory of old England 


| warms the heart even of the Britiſh tar, and makes n 


every N 


As to the bad effeQs of pai it muſt be acknowledged that 


it often gives a ſtrong impulſe to what is bad, and what a man 


condemns himſelf for, as ſoon as it is done. But he muſt be 
confcious that the impulſe, though ſtrong, was not ed 


e he n not 8 himſelf. 


We allow that a ſudden ad Pas: paſſion, into which a man 
is ſurpriſed, alleviates a bad action; but if it was irreſiſtible, 
it would not only alleviate, but totally exculpate, which it never 


does, either in the judgment of the man himſelf, or of others, 


To ſum up all, paſſion furniſhes a very ſtrong inſtance of the 
truth of the common maxim, That the nnen an the heft 


things is worſt. 


— 
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B* ee I mean a ſtate of mind which, while it laſts, gives 
a tendency, or proneneſs, to be moved by certain animal 


principles, rather than by others ; while, at another time, ano- 
ther ſtate of mind, in the ſame perſon, may give the . 880 


to other animal principles. 
It 
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to be periodical, ceaſing for a time, when ſated by their objects, 
ans ap ie Rey after certain — 
Mods thoſe e which are not periodical, Wee their ebbs 


and flows ptr path Ing to hs m_— geen of 
; the mand." e . 


\ 


Among . of the principles ak Me there is a natural affi- 


nity, ſo that one of the tribe — diſpoſes to thoſe which 
are W to it. : 


Such an affinity has been abſerved by many = authors to 
be among all the be benevolent affections. The exerciſe of one be- 
neyolent affection gives a pate to the Txercile of others. 

: There %þ a a, placid ws agreeable tone of mind:mhich } is 
common to them all, which ſeems to be the bond of that con- 
nection and affinity they have with one another, 


- The malevolent affections have alſo an affinity, and mutually 
diſpoſe to each other, by means, perhaps, of that diſagreeable 
feeling common to them all, which makes the mind fore and 


. - uneaſy, 


As far as we can trace the cauſes of the different Jiſpoſitions, 
of the mind, they ſeem to be in ſome caſes owing to thoſe aſſo- 
ciating powers of the principles of action, which have a natural 
affinity, and are prone to keep company with one another; ſome- 
times to accidents of good or bad fortune, and ſometimes, no 
doubt, the ſtate of the body 1 have influence upon bo © dips: 
ſition of the mind. 


At ane — the ſtate of the mind, like a ſerene unclouded 


| . agreeable light. Then a man 
B b is 


LK. 
CHAP. vn. 
0 was before obſerved; that it is a property of our v-appetites 


194 75 5 N 2 III. 


CHAP: VIT/ is prone to eee ere AGF "every kind mann ; 
W SN not Wy omen age BASS OTF | 
| 4 The Beet have obſerved chat men ne heit mollia 78 

5 Sik Findi, when they are averſe from ſaying or doing a harſh thing; 
*} . and artful men watch theſe occaſions, and know __ to Wet 
| them to promote their S | INE 


This diſpoſition, 1 nbf we commonly call l humour, of 
which, in the fair ſex, Mr PoE "ys; bf 


Good bund baly reaches charms to laſt, 

Still nen new conqueſts, We} maintains the paſt. 
There 1s no diſpoſition more comfortable to the perſon kin 
elf, or more agreeable to others, than good humour. It is to 

the mind, what good health is to the body, putting a man in 
the capacity of enjoying every thing that is agreeable in life, 
and of uſing every faculty without clog or impediment. It diſ- 
bh | poſes to contentment with our lot, to benevolence to all men, 
; 1 to ſympathy with the diſtreſſed. It preſents every object in the 
int - moſt fayourable light, and ep us to avoid I giving or _— 
offence. | 4 


ö » 


This happy diſpoſiti tion ſeems to be the PEO fruit of a good 

conſcience, and a firm belief that the world is under a wiſe and 

| benevolent adminiſtration; and, when it ſprings from this root, 
it is an ee ſentiment of piety.” 


« 


Good medi is likewiſe apt to be bende + er — 


| or unexpected good fortune. Joy and hope are favourable. to it; 
* - __ - vexation and diſappointment are unfavourable, 11 © 


5 The Pa Re dniger of this diffioition: :ſeerms' to be, That if 
3 | F ern 
. 3 he 47+ 4 Rs | 15 arg 
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There is a diſpoſition oppoſite to good humour which we call 
bad humour, of which the tendency is directly contrary, and 


therefore its apfluence is as en as that of . beni is 


8 prese 


Bad ner alone is ſafficient to make a man ien! 3 it tin- 


ges every object with its own diſmal colour; and, like a part 


that is galled, is hurt by every thing that touches it. It takes 
offence where none was meant, and diſpoſes to diſcontent, jea- 
louſy, envy, and, in general, to malevolence. 

Another W of oppoſite diſpoſitions are elation of mind, 
on the one ug and e on be dan 


: Theſe rey ditposktiom are both of an TRANS nature ; 
their, influence may be good or bad, according as they are 
grounded on true or. falſe opinion, and according as n are 
ee * 21} 4858 30 


That ation of. od which ariſes from a juſt ſenſe of the 
dignity of our nature, and of the powers and faculties with 

which Gop hath endowed us, is true magnanimity, and diſpoſes 
a man to the nobleſt virtues, and the moſt heroic actions and 
enterpriles. ; 


* 


There is alſo an elation of mind, which ariſes from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of our worth and integrity, ſuch as Jos felt, when he 
faid, „ Till I die, I will not remove my integrity from me. 
% My righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and will not let it go; my heart 
* ſhall not reproach me while I live.” This may be called the 

pride 4 virtue; but it is a noble pride. It makes a man diſ- 
een dan au allo ub b 4 = E zan dain 
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indliſpoſe us to a proper degree bf caution, and of attention. to > the CHAP. VII. 
. 

future conſequences of our actions. | S; | 415 


; 
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But e wh elation of mind We from” a vain epliicn 
of our having talents, or worth, which we have not; or from 
puttiug an undue value upon any of our endowments of mind, 
body, or fortune. This is pride, the parent of many odious 
vices; ſuch as arrogance, undue e we of 1 ſelf-par- 
e ee Wen area om C DOODLE TUE 25% 

T1 25 7 TT eþ . $5, wg 3.454724 2} 

The opprifite diſpoſition to dition of wind; infdepatediion, which 
alſo has good or bad effects, Lo vec rr e AI 
true or falſe e. | 


A juſt ſenſe of the weakneſs and inpurfo@tivins of human na- 
ture, and of our own perſonal faults: and defects, is true hami- 
lity. It is not to think of ourſelves above what we ought to think ; a 
moſt ſalutary and amiable diſpoſition; of great price in the 
ſight of 'Gop and man. Nor is it inconſiſtent with real magna- 
nimity and greatneſs of ſoul. They may dwelt together with 
great advantage and ornament to both, and be faithful monitors 
you the extremes to whnek: each has me greateſt n 


| (yi ts 42 HIV | (4117 101 2 


But there is a Set. of mind which his the e ce to mag 
nanimity, which debilitates the ſprings of action, and / freezes: 
every ſentiment that hould. ate noble exertion. or enter- 
priſe. EE | ; 


Suppoſe a man do have'no belief bfu njodi adiitulitraich of- 
he world, no conception. of the dignity of virtue, no hope of 
happineſs in another ſtate. Suppoſe him, at the fame time, in 
a ſtate of extreme poverty and dependence, and that he has no. 
higher aim than to ſupply his bodily. wants, or to miniſter to the 
pleaſure, or flatter the pride of ſome: being as worthleſs as him- 
ſelf. Is not the ſoul of ſuch 4 man depreſled as much 10 his 

4 


or DISPOSITION. 1 297 


x 18 his fortune? And, K fortune ſhould ſmile. upon dim Tas - 
while he retains the ſame ſentiments, he is only the ſlave of for- . 

tune. His mind is depreſſed to the ſtate of a brute; and his 

| human facultics ſerve "uy to make him 1 that depreſon. | 

** A epeenin of Mea way be n to e a diſtemper 

of mind which proceeds from the ſtate of the body, which : 
throws a diſmal gloom upon every object of thought, cuts all 
the ſinews of action, and often gives riſe to ſtrange and abſurd 
opinions in religion, or in other intereſting matters. Yet, where 
there is real worth at bottom, tome rays vb it l break ar | 
OO e E N Ha bio 


4 tomnetable: inte of t thib was exhibited in Mr Simon 
Brown; a diſſenting clergyman in England, who, by melancho- 
ly, Mus led into che belief that his rational ſoul had gradually 
decuyed within him, and at laſt was totally extinct. From this 
belief he gave up his miniſterial function, and would not even 
join witk others in any act of worſhip, conceiving it to be a pro- 
fanation to worſhip Gon without a ſoul. 


In 5 diſmal ſtate of mind, ke wrote an Re Fe defence of 
the Chriſtian religion, againſt Tindat.s Chriſtianity as old as the: 
Creation. To the book he prefixed an epiſtle dedicatory to 
Queen CAROLIN R, wherein he mentions, © That he was once a 
* man, but, by the immediate hand of Gop, for his ſins, his 
very thinking ſubſtance has, for more than ſeven years, been 
* continually waſting away, till it is wholly periſhed out of 
* him, if it be not utterly come to nothing.“ And, having: 
heard of b her dagen 8 eminent piety, he begs the aid. of ur 
prayer? te bel 


The bock was publiſhed after his death without the dedica- 
Hbo! which, however, having been preſerved in —— was 
afterwards printed in the Adventurer, No. 88. wy 
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CHAP. vi. * "Tims this good man, when he believed that he had 8 


: N 


ſhewed a moſt n and e e ee concern for thoſe ho 
had ſouls. 7 ©. 70 DIL 5 72 IEP HERD i nien iti nn: 
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5 Piet A of mjnd may OS Qrange opinions, cſpeci. 


ally i in the caſe of melancholy, ſo our opinions may have a very 


conſiderable influence, either to elevate. or to Barn the ber 


| even where more 4 is no eee 10 0018; ela}. 8 1 


' of . p v * i 


2 de — 2 K N N 


-: Suppoſe, on one YG lf a man who 3 a. Fr, is deſtin- 
wy to an eternal exiſtence ; that he who made, and who governs 


the world, maketh account of him, and hath furniſhed him with 
the means of attaining a high degree of perfection and glory. 
With this man compare, on the other hand, the man who be- 


lieves nothing at all, or who believes that his exiſtence is only 
the play of atoms, and that, after he hath been toſſed about by 


blind fortune for a few years, he ſhall again return to nothing : 
Can it be doubted, that the former opinion leads to elevation 
and greatneſs of mind, the latter to meanneſs and depreſſion? 
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Wav 2 e by 33 07 Opinion. 
| 1 oe te Num a e HHH ral 
2 E N. ve come to eee che ee principles of ac- 
tion, it will appear, that opinion is an eſſential ingredi- 
ent in them. Here we are only to conſider its influence upon 


2 


che animal principles. Some of thoſe I have ranked in that 


claſs cannot, I think, exiſt in the — mind without i Its; | 
Edie ſuppoſes the opinion of a 51 done or intended; : 
Fee the opinion of an injury; eſteem the opinion of 1 
rit ; the paſſion of love ſuppoſes che opinion of uncommon me- 
Tit and perfection in its object. 
| Although 


in 


tions, is not grounded on the opinion of their merit, it is much 
inoreaſed by that oonſideration. 80 is every benevolent affec- 
tion. On the contrary, real malevolence can hardly exiſt with- 


out the opinion of ena in Hop object. 
JA 43% Afri Nr Ne T | g * $4 ; | * 


| firained' by opinion. Thus, if a man were athirſt, and had a 


ſtrong defire to drink, the Wp r there was N 0 70 in the 
cup would make him forbear. 


— 


nes? e 


5 Thus it appears, that our paſſions, our diſpoſitions, and our 
opinions, have great influence upon our animal principles, to 
ſtrengthen or weaken, to excite or reſtrain them; and, by that 


— ®: 


„That Wwe anne "ow both W and diſpoſitions Gmilar, 
in many reſpects, to thoſe: of men, cannot be doubted. - Whe- 
ther they have opinions, is not ſo clear. I think they have not, 
in the proper ſenſe of the-word, But, waving all diſpute upon 
this point, it will be granted, that opinion in men has a much 
wider field than in brutes. No man will ſay, that they have 
ſyſtems of theology, morals, juriſprudence or politics; or that 
they can reaſon from the laws of nature, in FW medi- 
: 994 or agriculture. | 


— 


4 | 


They feel the cuil or enjoyments that are preſent; bby 
they imagine thoſe which experience has aſſociated with what 
they feel. But they can take no large proſpect either of the 
paſt'or of the future, nor ſee through a train of conſequences.” 
a 1 | | HIP A 


aiiough natural affection to parents, children, and near rela- CHAR I 


There is no natural defire or averſion, which may not be re- 


iti is s evident, that hope and fear, which every natural deſire 
or affection ay renne depend upon the Mara of future * | 


mT * great — * human actions 25 characters. 


YA: 


„ͤöͤö ?: af: * ul 


3 ee A dog may be deterred from eating what a baſins bes bythe 

5 | fear of immediate puniſhment, which he has felt on like occa · 
=. „ PPT 
. | „ eee v7 1654 ene Sor rU 


Is have been eredibly cafe, Mw A © HithSdy; Mn once 

ö | + = been: intoxicated with ſtrong drink, in conſequence of which it 
; burst its foot in the fire, and had a ſevere fit of fickneſs, could 
i never after be induced to drink any thing but pure water. I be- 
lieve this is the utmoſt * which the n of brutes can 

reach. 


— 


N From the influence of opinion. e of mankind 
; we may learn, that it is one of the chief inſtruments to be uſed 
in the 8 er 8 * men. | 

* : OT | . 11 nr 
STE | All men, in the early par: of life, maſt be under! the dit. 
a and government of parents and tutors. Men, who live in 
ſiociety, muſt be under the government of laws and magiſtrates, 
E through life. The government of men is undoubtedly one of 
| the nobleſt exertions of human power. And it is of great im- 
portance, that thoſe who have any ſhare, either in domeſtic or 
EE: Civil government, ſhould know the nature of Rang n. how he 
; FF n 1879 5 


& 


Of all inſtruments of povernitient; opaiicn is he [Greateſt 
and the moſt agreeable to the nature of man. Obedience that 
flows from opinion, is real freedom, which every man ew | 
That which is extorted by fear of puniſhment, is flavery ; 
yoke which is always galling, and * OT man N lake 

; ans when it is in 4 opal | | 

The opinions dof thy bulk of mankind hens) EPO bln nid 
| wil always be, what they are taught by thoſe whom they eſteem 
4 * 88 to 
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to be abe 688 j- nn; cherefbse, In 8 vonfderable' degree, Wee, 1 
are in the eu thoſe Who em Nr 2 


F þ ar 3 N 4 . | | 8 l | 
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i, corrupted by bed habits and bad eee e ee 1 
intens the moſt be- N by —_— he is olf * VVV. 
animals chs moſt rer ier ane dle ar 75 — 

1318 Set- | wer ver 3 

ol e therefore, When ; if ever civil government tall 

| be brought to perfection, it muſt be the principal care of the 


ſtate to make good citizens by . Ong _ eech in- 
een 1 4 | kat has I 


> 2 


The mol uſeful part of ee is ohave - which" vhs 5 
they "conſtitution, and prevents diſeaſes by good regimen; the 5 : 
_ reſt is ſomewhat like propping a ruinous fabric at great -expence, 
and to little purpoſe. The art of- government is the medicine 
of the mind, and the moſt uſeful part of it is that which pre- 
vents crimes and bad habits, and trains men to virtue and good 
habit, ** proper education and 6 e 0 


The a. of government is is to make ths 3 happy, » which 5 
een nen, bd making mee LH, | 


That men in general will be good or bad n of Gebsry 
according to the education and diſcipline by which they have 


been nal, Oy nag convince us. 


. F 


The brelem ive kay made great radyunces in the x art of t train- 
ing men to military duty. It will not be ſaid, that thoſe who 
enter into that ſervice are more tractable than their fellow-ſub- 
jets; of other profeſſions. And I know not why it ſhould be 


thought. impoſſible to train men to TM Perfection i in 2 the other 
duties of good citizens. 


What an 123 dran i is * xk ; for the ak of war, 
Cc between 


vw 


Sar bet arm | * militia 
1 ween-an y properly trained, a militia 


+ 1 


E. 8 hs 0 ** . : 

za haſtily, drawn 
out of the multitude? What ſhould hinder us from thinking, 
that, for every purpoſe of civil government, there may be a like 
difference between a civil ſociety properly trained to virtue, 
good habits and right ſentiments, and thoſe civil ſocieties which 


we now behold ? ? But I fear I-ſhall be een to nite cnn 
el n into enn ee 10 
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To hk. an * of hot I have to * apon. che animal prin- 
ciales of action, we may take a complex view of their effec in 
life, by ſuppoſing a being actuated by principles of no higher 
order, to have no conſcience or ſenſe of duty, only let us allow 


him that ſuperiority of; underſtanding, and that power of ſelf- 


government which man actually has. Let us ſpeculate a little 
upon this imaginary; being, and conſider. what conduct and tenor 
t action might be rey ene e him. ce t 63 br: 
Fetter 4677 ras Stow oct bog him ods : + 
be is evident he —_ * * different animal from a brute, | 
and perhaps not very: different; in appearance, from what Aa 
great part of mankind 1 IS. 
v7 6 ORE NI It» 201 3 421 5 TUTTLE 4 3&0 . 12 1 91 
He —_ * 1 of conſidering. he diſtant. conſequences 
of his actions, and of reſtraining or indulging. his appetites, de- 
eee e the ognladlexation. « Ons: a or 
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DELETE (RI, PALEST YH AD eight ne 
He ould be Ee of 0 d ſome main end of his life, 
and planning ſuch a rule of conduct as appeared moſt ſubſervi- 
110 it. e eus ee er ee 
rente n r sn 320m 91% 9317131 345; Ne 

We can 1 1 a ſuch a balance of the el 1 
= of action, as, with very little ſeli- government, might 
make a man to be a good member of ſociety, a good companion, 
and to u many amiable e 1 
au * Odins © 1 10% Sent ut 1010 19311542 S117; CIGAR 6 16:7 The 
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| Pry e our + principles, I think, conſtitutes Max. vn 1 
N what we call a man' 8 eee eee may be ade or ban Cs — 
without e his virtue. + bf: ct | 


Fi. ** man in whom the benevolent affections, the dete of 
eſteem. and good humour are naturally prevalent, who is of a 
calm and diſpaſſionate nature, wha; has the good fortune to live 
with good men, and aſſociate with goed: eie, N be- 
hav Properly with little effort. Wilen Zr 


Elis natural temper "1 him, in moſt my Ol cs what virtue 
rhquiress And if he happens not to be expoſed to thoſe trying 
ſituations, in which virtue croſſes the natural bent of his tem- 
per, he has no great temptation to at amiſs. EY fp 


- But perhaps a happy 7 temper, joined with ſuch a Eee | 
ſituation, id more ideal than real, though no doubt ſore: men | 
make nearer * to it t chan others. | 

The nr ot the e of men is etl ſack, that 
chat animal principles alone, without felf-government, would 
never _— any * and donſiſteut train of conduct. 


One principle crete e Without Ee: wed thas 
which is ſtrongeſt at the time will prevail. And that which is 
weakeſt at one time may, from paſſion, from a change of diſpo- 
Perg or of —_— . n at another time. 


or un 5 appetite, fe and affection, has its own pre- 
aun gratification only in view. A man, therefore, who has no 
other leader than theſe, would be like a ſhip in the ocean with- 
out hands, which cannot be ſaid to be deſtined to any port. He 
would have no character at all, but be benevolent or ſpiteful, 
pleaſant or moroſe, honeſt or diſhoneſt, as the n wind of 
e ee eee moved him 41 2 | 
f Ce2 Every | 


- 
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"al Becky men 56 purſues an end, be d _ or bad; mut be 
Fe when he is diſpoſed to be indolent; de wuſt rein e 
1 pong and appetite that would lead him out of his road. 


Mortification und ſelf-denial are Goutdif nt Ib che pech of 'vir- 
tue only, they are common to every road that leads to an end, 
be it ambition, or avarice, or even pleaſure itſelf, Every man 
who' maintains an uniform and eonſiſtent character, muſt ſweat 
and dend, and N ſtruggle ww his protec mme e 


Vet thoſe wo ſteadily Porte Kinks end in life, though they 
muſt often reſtrain their ſtrongeſt deſires, and practiſe much 
ſelf-denial, have, upon the whole, more enjoyment than thoſe 


who have no end at all, but to n e prevailing in- 
menten 


Fre 18 a 


A Fon that is made for the chaſe, cannot way the et 
of a dog without that exerciſe. Keep him within doors, feed 
him with the moſt delicious fare, give him all the pleaſures his 
nature is capable of, he ſoon becomes a dull, torpid, unhappy 
animal. No enjoyment can ſupply che want of that employ- 

ment which nature has made his chief good. Let him hunt, 


and neither pain nor hunger nor fatigue ſeem to be evils. De- 


prived of chis exerciſe, he can relim nothing. Life a be. 
comes burdenſome. «LECT HT] Mew nn Sts 16 rg it! 
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It is no diſparagement to the human kind to Ws 4 Ahn 
as well as the dog, is made for hunting, and cannot be happy 
but in ſome vigorous purſuĩt. He has indeed nobler game to 
purſue than the dog, but he muſt have ſome purſuit, otherwiſe 
life ſtagnates, all the faculties are benumbed; the bs par flag, 
and his exiſtence , e unſupportable burden. 
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Even the mere anke who has no higher purſuit than his 
n. has more en than he who has no purſuit at all. 
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There 6 are Rational Principle f Action in Mak” 


© HRW principles of action produce their effec with- 

out any will or intention on our part. We may, by a 

-voluncary; effort, hinder the effect z but if it nen geen n 
will and effort, it 1s produced without them. 


| e principles of action require intention and will my 
their operation, but not judgment. They are, by anna 
aal, ** properly 110 cæcæ nn, n deſires. 
ie * 10 olen d 
aeg treated of: thee r two claſſes, I vioraial to the t 
the rational principles of action in man; which have that name, 
becauſe they can have no exiſtence in beings not endowed with 
reaſon, and, in all their exertions, require, not only intention 
and will, but judgment or reaſ n. | 
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: | dann — — by which 3 
8 0 ä and of a ſound mind, are diſtinguiſſied from brutes, idiots, and 
. f infants, has, in all ages, among the learned and unlearned, been 

conceived to have two offices, to regulate our belief, and to re- 

e our actions and condu dt. dit toned; 

. 77 6 tmr guido 2 11% 10380; 5 

3% : e ee we think agreeable to reaſon, and, om that 

| account, yield our aſſent. to it. Whatever we diſbelieve, we think 

contrary to reaſon, and, on that account; diſſent from it. Rea- 
ſon therefore is allowed to be the ee by nn our belief 


oy 7 — 
b LET 2 * 
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4 But reaſon has been no leſs maiverkily conceived to o be a Win- 
ciple by which our aQjons/ ought f0 be regulated... . 


'To at reaſonably; ide phrals kde cominou in all languages, 
than to judge reaſonably. We immediately approve of a man's 
conduct, when it appears that he Had good reaſon for what he did. 
And every action we Ser gg we think vs, or con- 


O's: e V. Wanne 


A "an 8. Gonkinie fa univerſal bens — the 
e and the unlearned in all nations, and in all languages, 

muſt have a meaning. To ſuppoſe it to be words without mean: 
ing, is to treat, with undue n the common ſenſe of man- 

- kind. - f a | 
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o this den e eee may conſider in 
mi way reaſon may ſerve to regulate human conduct, ſo that 
ſome actions of men are to be e TP ene and o- 
nme e SR 4 nn e 
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- | without judgment, nor, on the other hand, any judgment of 
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RATIONAL PRINCIPLES OFAAGTION IN MAN. 


elf, therefore, there be any priadiples of action in the human CHAP: I. 
conſtitution, Which, in their nature, neceſſarily. imply ſuch judg- — 
ment, they are the principles which we may call rational, to di- | 
ftinguiſh them from animal er which 172 25 * an 415 
will, but not judgment. ne ihn d. el nn Ae 
504 di magen ail, an ,alof i 243 NAU T 1 Þ ET 7, 

.-Eyexy. deliberate. human action muſt, be. un KR as the 

Meant, or as an endö z as che means to ſome end to which it, is 

ſubſervient, OT as an Mga for its * FA any Ws . | 

to any thing e _ ! . 
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That it is a part of the office of reaſon to determine, what 


are the proper means to any end which we defire, no man ever 

denied. But ſome Philoſophers, particularly Mr Hunz, think 

that it is no part of the office of reaſon to determine the ends we — oe 
ought to purſue, or the preference due to one end above ano- 
ther. This, he thinks, is anne olle of reaſon, but of taſte 

or 3 | 

1 this Pt 2 ae en wktr av Fare hoc called | a IE 
principle of action. Its: office can only be to miniſter; to the 

principles of action, by diſcovering the means of their gratifica- 

tion. Aecordingly Mr Hums maintains, that reaſon is no prin- 

eiple of action; but that e e to _ een of 

the paſſions. f Ati OW 2003677 * 


. mall endeavour to ſhew, that, among the various ends f 
human actions, there are ſome, of which, without | reaſon, we 
could not even form a conception; and that, as ſoon as they 
are conceived, a regard to them is, by our conſtitution, not only 
a principle of action, but a leading and governing principle, to 
which all our animal e ee . *_ ED 
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The ends of e 3 I have in view, are two, to wit, 


| ; What is A for us upon the whole, and what appears to be 


our duty. They are very ſtrictiy connected, lead to the fame 


courſe SF conduct, and c- operate with each other; and, on that 
account, have commonly been comprehended under one name, 


that of reaſon. But as they may be disjoined, and are really 
diſtinct principles of den 4 hall conſider them ſeparately. 
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TT will not be denied that man, when he comes 3 a of 
| underſtanding, is led by his rational nature, to form the con- 


| . tant good' for him upon the Whole 


on we Ty, 7 12 wu . 
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i enn life this general notion of good. enters into the 


mind, I cannot pretend to determine. It is one of the _— 
| neral and abſtract notions we form. tnc 2 


Whatever makes a man more happy, or more perfect, is good, 
and is ani object of dere as ſoon as we are capable of forming 


the conception of t. The contrary is ill, and is am object of 
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In che flrſt part of life we: Have: many enjoym s of yatjous 


Kinds; z but very fimilar to tote of n eee Gr Han 


"They & conſiſt in the exerciſe of cus dnl powers of mo- 
Yo tion, 
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Cl i, the gratification of our perlen And the enertiom of dur CHAP. = — 
Kind affect tons. Theſe are eHequered wih many evils of pain, Wow: 2 1 

and fear, and e e Ant and Se reli the ſufferingbd 

7 pf others. , .; 1 2 
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But the "m—_ and 4e ef "oa potiod ef lr are of FORTY ä 
ration, and ſoon forgot. The mind being regardleſs of the paſt, | 
and unconcerned about the future, we have then no other mea- 
ſure of good but the preſent — no other meaſure of evil 
| but the D 25 averfion. . FE K 
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| Every animal defire has ſome particular wid Pane object [ 
and looks not beyond that object to its bene Rae or to the 1 | A 
connections. it may have wikl other things. | | 1 | 
bye Eh. TORY 

The preſent ob ject, which is moſt dlirattives or excites the „ 
ſtrongeſt deſire, Aeeeratffba the choice, whatever'be its conſe- 4 
quences, The preſent evil that preſſes moſt, is avoided, though -_ +45 
it ſhould be the road to a grearer good to come, or the only | | 
way to eſcape a greater evil. This is the way in which brutes = 
act, and the Way 1 in which 1 men muſt wy , Hill they come to the uſe | 
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7} Pk we Ow up to underſtanding, we extend our view both | —_— 
forward and backward. We reflect upon what is paſt, and, by 4 
the lamp of experience, diſcern what will probably happen in time | * + _l 
to come. We find that many things which we eagerly deſired, 
were too dearly purchaſed, and that things grievous for the pre- 
Safe like nauſeous medicines, may be ſalutary in the ue. | 


We learn to obſerve the connections of things, and the con- 
ſequences of our actions; and, taking an extended view of 'our | | 
exiſtence, paſt, preſent, and future, we correct our firſt notions | 1 
of good and ill, and form the conception of what is good or il! = 
s whole ; which muſt be eſtimated, not from the preſent . | 
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That which, tale ! all its difuvenble: A and 
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That Web n have: any boat He: of this good, I ſee 
no reaſon to believe. And'it is evident, that man cannot have 


the conception of it, till reaſon is ſo far advanced, that he can 
ſeriouſly: reflect upon the rep and take in Nag uf che future 
part of his neee ar 0) ieee Yherls Error ci, 

It a appears ene that the very conception of what is good 

or ill for us upon the whole, is the offspring of reaſon, and can 
be only in beings endowed with reaſon, | And if. this concep- 
tion give riſe to any principle of action in man, which he had 
not before, that principle AF: 1 Properly be ea a rational 
principle aaa Iris of at foo ade Ca 
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I pretend not in thts to a any a that 3 is new, but what 


reaſon ſuggeſted to thoſe who firſt turned their attention to the phi- 


loſophy of morals. . I beg leave to quote one paſſage from CIcERO, 
in his firſt book of . Offices 5 wherein, with his uſual elegance, he 
expreſſes the ſubſtance, of what I have ſaid. And there is good 
reaſon to think that Cigczro borrowed it from Pax krius, a 


Greek hee whoſe , of Offices are loft. 


* Sed inter [hodfinens et "ativan c nate imterell, quod 
« hæc tantum quantum ſenſu movetur, ad id ſolum quod adeſt, 
140 quodque præſens eſt ſe accommodat, paululum admod um ſen- 
„% tiens præteritum aut futurum : Homo autem quoniam rationis 
« eſt particeps, per quam copſequentia cernit, cauſas rerum videt, 
t earumque prægreſſus et quaſi anteceſſiones non ignorat; fimi- 


« litudines comparat, et rebus przſentibus adjungit atque an- 
| | « nectit 
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| 1 obſerve, in the next place, That as . as we have tlie con- 
ception of What is good or ill for us upon the whole, we are led, 
by our Eonftitution, to ſeek the good and avoid the ill; and 
this becomes not only a principle of action, but a leading or 
governing principle, to which all our animal Fate ought 
to be ſubordinate. | FA | | 

ak 7 MAAS: inne nn en UG; Rag (36 O Son 13465 97 
I am th ue to chink with Dr Pure, that, in intelligent 
beitigs, the defire' of what is good, and averſion to what is ill, is 
neceſſarily connected with the intelligent nature; and that it is 
a contradiction to ſuppoſe ſuch a being to have the notion of 
good without the deſire of it, or the notion of ill without aver- 
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between underftanding and the beſt principles of action, which 
our faculties are too weak to diſcern,” That they are neceſſari- 
ty connected in him who is perfect i in nm we have 
good reaſon to believe, q qe ns Al. 


ſent; to chuſe a preſent evil, in order to avoid a greater evil, 
and feaſonable conduct; and, when a man acts the contrary 


ſonably. Nor will it be denied, that, in innumerable caſes in 
common life, our animal principles draw us one way, while a re- 
gard to what is good on the whole, draws us the contrary way. 
Thus che fleſti luſteth againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt 
the fleſh, and theſe two are contrary. That in every conflict of 
this kind the rational principle ought to prevail, and the animal 
to be erb is too evident to need, or to admit of _ 


Thus, Think, it appears, chat to purſue whar: is good up- 
Dd 2. on 


fon to it. Perhaps there may be other neceſſary connections 


T0 prefer a greater good, though diſtant, to a leſs that is pre- 
or to obtain a greater good, is, in the judgment of all men, Witt 


part, all men will acknowledge, that he acts fooliſhly and unrea- 
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MW rational principle of action, ' graunde: ene conſtiti tion 
18 5 . Wen creatures. | x 


| {It appears baths] is not We jul cauſe, fl charchingrinciole of 
action bas in all ages been called reaſon, in oppoſition to our 


animal principles, which in ee; ee Af e * the | 
* name of the Paſſions... Mo yh 
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_—_ 155 The art not t only operates in a calm and cool manner, like 
Fo. reaſon, but implies real judgment in all its operations. The ſe- 
. Cond, to wit, the paſſions, are blind deſires of ſome particular 
= 090 ren any — or eee, er, it be 
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8 ** 5 . that the ee maxim of 3838 

| and of all good morals, That the paſſions ought, in all caſes, to 
be under the dominion of reaſon, is not only ſelf-evident, when 
rightly underſtood, but is expreſſed n it; * common 
. uſe and propriety of . 


ü The contrary, maxim maintained by Mr 8 can only be 
PE defended by a groſs and palpable abuſe of words. For, in order to 
defend it, he muſt include under the paſſions, that very principle 
which has always, in all languages, been called reaſon, and never 
1 was, in any language, called a paſion. And from the meaning of 
=. the word regen he muſt exclude the moſt important part of it, 
| | by which we are-able todiſcern and to,purſue what appears to be 
good upon the whole. And thus, including the moſt important 
part of reaſon under paſſion, and making the leaſt important 

part of reaſon-to be the whole, he defends his favourite para- 
dox, 'That malen. is, and FO to . the . of the e 


ſions. 


5 To judge of what is eve, or fall 3 in. ſpeculative points, is the 
| office 
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for us upon the whole, is the office of practical reaſon. Of true 


and falſe there are no degrees; but of good and ill there are 


many degrees, and many kinds; and men are very apt to form 


. erroneous opinions concerning them; miſled by their paſſions, 
by the ee af the. on and by Ws n. 


8 Wie men, in l 9 . n it a chief polen of vit 


dom, to make a right eſtimate of the goods and evils of life. 


They have laboured to diſcover the errors of the multitude hive 


this nnn and to warn . ene 
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The ancient are though divided i into fas, all agreed i in 


this, That opinion has a mighty influence upon what we com- 


| monly account the goods and ills of life, to alleyinte or to ag- 
ee them. . | 


The 0 1 chis fo ee as to ti . they all "Y 


pend on e name Tru was a favourite maxim with 
them. 


We ſee; indeed, that the ſame ſtation or condition of life, 
which makes one man happy, makes another miſerable, and to 
a third is perfectly indifferent. We ſee men miſerable through 
life, from vain fears, and anxious defires, grounded ſolely upon 
wrong opinions. We ſee men wear themſelves out with toil- 
ſome days, and fleepleſs nights, in purſuit of ſome object which 
they never attain z or which, when attained, gives little ſatisfac- 
1 perhaps real diſguſt. 


The evils of life, which every man muſt feel, 3 a very dif- 
ferent effect upon different men. What ſinks one into deſpair 


and abſolute miſery, rouſes the virtue and magnanimity of ano- 
ther, who bears it as the lot of humanity, and as the diſcipline 
Fes 1 | | | of 
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| E HAP. T1 & a vile and mereiful Faber in c He riſes tres! to 
5 adverſity, and is made wiſer gutted by it, and . 
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_ 3 * is eee . Hat i NG in 0 this condue of life, | 
3 ; to have juſt opinions with reſpect to good and evil; and ſurely 
| f it is the province of reaſon to correct wrong opinions, RES to 
3 (25 "oY us ' into'thoſe that een neee e eee 
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—_ is true thee: that 'men's paſſions and igperttet tb often, 

CE BTR are draw them to act contrary to their cool judgment and opinion 
5 | of what is beſt for them, Video meliora probogue, deteriora ſequor, 
„ is the caſe in every wilful deviation from our true intereſt and 
[When this i is ha caſe: the man is (Rif-condemied, bis ſees tan 
he acted the part of a brute, when he ought to have acted the 
5 paart of a man. He is convinced that reaſon ought | to have re- 
ſtrained his paſſion, and not to have given the rein to it. 


; | When he feels the bad effeas of his * he imputes them 
15 75 | to himſelf, and would be ſtung with remorſe for his folly, though 
he had no aceount to make to a ſuperior being. He has finned 

againſt himſelf, apd brought upon Wy own peel og er 

which his cke er 01217 a Dunn N 91 

Hans i ne an 

From this we may ſhe thit ads rational Hattie: of a eyed 

to our good upon the whole, gives us the conception of a right 
| | and a wrong in human conduct, at leaſt of a wiſe and a-foolihh. 
3 It produces a kind of ſelf. approbation, when the paſſions and 
| appetites are kept in their due ſubjection to it; and a kind ih re- 
morſe "nw — when” att epad to eben. LARTY 
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| Intheſe reſpects, this principle is ſo Guvilar to ane moral prin- 
| -aple, 


OF REGARD TO. OUR GOOD ON, THE waolt ay. 


ciple, . or en and ſo inter woyen with . that both are 
commonly comprehended under the name of regſon. This ſimi- 
larity led many of the ancient Philoſophers, and ſome among 
the moderns, to reſolve conſcience, or a ſenſe of duty, entirely 
into a regard to what is good for 11% upon the whole. | 


That ths, are diſtin principles of ion, though both lead 
to the ſame conduct in life, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, when 
1 come to treat of conſcience. | | 
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i The n of this Ear, 


r has been the opinion of the viſeſt men, in \ all ages, that 
this principle, of a regard to our good upon the whole, in 
a man duly enlightened, leads to the practice of Sexy virtue. 


This was cinta even Ray Ericuxus; and the beſt mo- 
raliſts among the ancients derived all the yirtues from this prin- | 
ciple. For, among them, the whole of morals was reduced to | 1 
this queſtion, What is the greateſt good? Or what courſe of 
conduct is beſt for us upon the whole ? 


| 10 order to reſolve this queſtion, they divided goods into 
three claſſes, the goods of the body; the goods of fortune, or 
external goods, and the goods of the mind; meaning, by the 
laſt, wildom and virtue. h 
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Comparing theſe different claſſes of goods, 8 thewed, — 5 
convincing evidence, that the goods of the mind are, in many 
reſpects, ſuperior to thoſe of the body and of fortune, not only 
as they have more dignity, are more e durable, and leſs expoſed 

to 
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Eritvrbt bimſelf iatntdined, tber the wiſe man may be hay 
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5 NEG They reel very juſtly, Ar the goods of ds and 
1 5 even thoſe of the body, depend much on opinion; arid that, 
when our opinion of them is duly corrected by e we mall 
find them of fmall N N in nn 


How gan he be EM ah ode his ata in e 
| | which i it is not in his power to attain, or in things from which, 
. | when attained, a "= 5 * or A Rroke od aac. my 
7 tear him aſunder. W e 8 
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| 8 The value we put upon ies! —.— our ente in the want 
8 of them, depend upon the ſtrength of our defires'; - nerd the 
| | Aae, and the uneafineſs ceglcs, . 1 | 
=. = The fear of the evite/ of body yy ow" PO » 60K A 
greater evil than the things we fear. As the wife man moderates 

bis defires by temperance, fo, to real of imaginary dangers, he 
: _.. oppoſes the ſhield of fortitude and magnanimity, Which raiſes 
him above himſelf, and makes him happy and. triumphant in 
thoſe moments where others are moſt miſerable. 2 
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- Theſe FOTO! 798 of n tans the Stoics o faras to walntain, 
That all deſires and frars, with regard to things not in our 
power, ought to be totally eradicated; that virtue is the only 
good ; that what we call the goods of ibs body and of fortune, 
are real things indifferent, which may, according to circum- 
ſtances, prove good or ill, and therefore have no intrinſie good- 

| ven! in 2 that our ſole buſineſs ought to hs to acł 


our 
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| our: part well, and to do what is right; without the leaſt concern Har. 0, 
about things not in our power, which we ought, with perfect 


e eee to leave to the care {VE him who arty the- 
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-This nable and elevated cenie of human wiſdom and 
ry Was taught by Socrates, free from the extravagancies 
which the Stoics / afterwards joined with it. We ſee it in the 
Alcibiades of PLATO; from which Juvenar hath taken it in 
ug pen ann and GI it oma the uy of Ee 


Omnibus i in terris quæ a A en nee 
Auroram et Gangen, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diverſa, remoti 
Eee nebuli. Quid enim ratione timemus ? 
Aut cupimus? Quid tam dextera pede concupis u ut te 
Conatus non pœniteat, votique peracti? 
Nil ergo optabunt homines? Si concilium vis, 
Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid | 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris. 
Nam pro jucundis aptifſiima quæque dabunt Dii. 
- -Charior eſt illis homo quam fibi. Nos animorum 
Impulſu, et cæca magnaque cupidine ducti, s 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris ; at illis 
Notum qui pueri, qualiſque futura fit uxor. | 
Fortem poſce animum, et mortis terrore carentem, 4 
Qui ſpatium vitæ extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturæ; qui ferre queat quoſcunque labores, 
Neſeiat iraſci, cupiat-nihil, et potiores  -- / 
Hxncuris ærumnas credat, ſævoſque labores a 
Et venere, et cœnis, et plumis, SaRDANATALII. 
M.onſtro quid ipſe tibi poſſis dare. Semita certe 
Tranquillæ per virtutem patet unica vita. 
Nullum numen abeſt ſi ſit prudentia; ſed.Tte 
Nos facimus fortuna Deam, cœloque locamus, 


E e Even 
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Nil admirari, prope res eſt una e ; be 
Solaque quæ poſſit FRETS et ſervare beatum. N 
We cannot but awe the Stoical ſyſtem of aide even 
when we think that, in ſome-points, it went beyond the pitch of 
human nature, The virtue, the temperance, the fortitude and 
magnanimity of ſome who, fincerely embraced it, amidſt all the 
flattery of ſovereign power and the luxury of a court, will be 
everlaſting monuments to the honour of that Rom, and t to the 
honour of human nature. | 


That a due regard to what is beſt for us upon the whole, in 
an enlightened mind, leads to the practice of every virtue; may 
be argued. from conſidering what we think beſt for thoſe for 
whom we have the ſtrongeſt affection, and whoſe good we ten- 
der as our own. In judging for ourſelves, our paſſions and ap- 

petites are apt to bias our judgment; but when we judge for 
others, this bias is ane. . we Judge ee" | 


What is it then thas a wiſe man ; would with as the . 
N to a an, a . neee 


Is it that he may ſpend bis life in a 3 88 of the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, and fare er ar oy ? 


No, 1 we wiſh king to be a man of real virtue and 
worth. We may wiſh for him an | honourable. ſtation in life; 
but only with this condition; that he acquit himſelf honourably 
in it, and acquire juſt reputation, by being uſeful to his country 
and to mankind, - We would a thouſand times rather wiſh him 
honourably to undergo the labours of — en to diſ- 
ſolve in plegfure with We pinto | 
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THE TENDENCY,/OF THIS PRINCIPLE. 
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Such would. be the wiſh of every man of underſtanding for CHAP: — 4 


| ps W whom he loves as his on ſoul. Such things, there- 
fore, he judges to be beſt for him upon the whole; and if he 
judges otherwiſe for himſelf, it is only becauſe his ee is 
Rn by animal paſſions and deſires. | 


The ſum of what has been fad i in a theſe three chapeers amounts 
to Wit; * 2 | 6 | | 

wg #$.: RT ; n 41330 £54: 
: "There 4 is a principle of action. i in men — are adult and of a 
ſound mind, which, in all ages, has been called reaſon; and ſet 
in oppoſition to the animal principles which we call the - paſſions. 


The ultimate object of this principle is what we judge to be good 


upon the whole. This is not the object of any of our animal 
principles, they being all directed to particular objects, without 


any compariſon with others, or any eee of their _ | 


good or all upon the whole, 


| What is good upon the whole cannot even be conceived with- 
out the exerciſe of reaſon, and therefore cannot be an en to 
ring that have not ſome a of erben, 


1 


As Gon's as We have the eden 4 this objedt, we are - led; 

by our conſtitution, to deſire and purſue it. It juſtly claims a 
preference to all objects of purſuit that can come in competition 
with it. In preferring it to any gratification that oppoſes it, or 
in ſubmitting to any pain or mortification which it requires, we 
act according to reaſon ; and every ſuch action is accompanied 


with ſel{-approbation. and the approbation of mankind, The 
contrary. actions are accompanied with ſhame and ſelf-condem- 


nation in the agent, and with contempt in the (pours as fooliſh 
and unreaſonable. 


The rgbe application of this principle to our conduct re- 
quires an extenſive proſpect of human life, and a correct judg- 
85 E e 2 ment 


+ 
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. AP: Ill, ment and tente If its goods ant evils; with teſpect to heir 


intrinſic worth and dignity, their conſtancy and duration, and 
their attainableneſs. He muſt be a wiſe man indeed, if any ſuch 
man there be, who can perceive, in every zöliandé, or even in 
every important inſtance, what is beſt for him upon the 8 
if he have no Aber rule to direct a NN 
, 22 T0ͥ 2 2343 ART 2 1600 3614.4 | | 
hen exiting to the beſt 8 Which wiſe then 
have been able to form, this principle leads to the practice of 
every virtue. It leads directly to the virtues of 'prudenee, tem- 
perance and fortitude. And, when we conſider ourſelves as fo- 
cial creatures, whoſe happineſs or miſery is very much connect- 
ed with that of our fellow-men ; when we conſider, that there 
are many benevolent affections planted in our conſtitution, 
| whoſe exertions make a capital part of our good and enjoyment; 
from theſe confiderations, this principle leads us alſo, though 
more indirectly, to the practice of juſtice, humanity, and all the 
ſocial virtues. 


\TF 
IL 


It 4 eras; that a regard to our 'own'- good | cannot, of itſelf, 
produce any benevolent affection. But, if ſuch affections be a 
part of our conſtitution, and if the exerciſe of them make a ca- 
pital part of our happineſs, a regard to our own good 'ought to 


lead us to cultivate and exerciſe them, as every benevolent at 
| a makes the good: * others to be our OWN... te 
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and. ſhewn in general the tenor of conduct to which it 
leads, I ſhall conclude what relates to it, by pointing out ſome 
of its defects, if it be ſuppoſed, as it has been by ſome Philoſo- 

Phers, to be the ex regulating Principle of human ee 


rule of conduct, nor would it raiſe the human character to that 
degree of perfection of which it is capable, nor would it yield 
ſo much real happineſs as when it is joined with another ra- 
denn Ne * SEO to aa a  Glimeveſted TIONS to 1 1 eff 


bis, 1 apprehend the ander part of menhind can never at- 
tain ſuch extenſive views of human life, and ſo correct a judg- 


ment of good and ill, as 8 1 5 ber pe 6 of 1 9 PORCINE: 
OR th i . 


1 : 


The ie of the poet t before Fen is of eight in this 
point, © Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt vera bona, remota erroris ne- 


the ſtrength of their one to 2255 them into error in this moſt 
important point. 


z 


Brery man, in his calm moments, wiſhes to know what is beſt 
for him on the whole, and to do it. But the difficulty of diſ- 
covering it clearly, amidſt ſuch variety of opinions and the im- 


portunity of preſent deſires, tempt men to give over the ſearch, 
and to 5 to the preſent inclination. | 


1 | (4-1 i | Though: 


#4 


AVING/ explained the nature of this principle of action, 


Upon that don it would neither be a ſafficiently = | 


„ bula.“ The ignorance of the bulk of mankind concurs with 


CHAP. IV, 
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Though Philoſophers and morali ts have taken much laudable 
| pains to correct the errors of mankind in this great point, their 


inſtructions are known to few; they have little influence upon 
the greater part of thoſe to whom they are known, and ſome- 


times 118 N upon the Philoſopher himſelf. 


"th diſcoveries ELISA ſpread from the W to 
the ignorant, and diffiſe themſelves over all, ſo that, with. re- 
gard to them, the world, it may be hoped, will ſtill be growing 
wiſer. But the errors of men, with regard to what is truly good 
or ill, after being diſcovered and refured. in W age, are ſtill 
Fe 


9 ö 
i 


Men and i in 18 55 a ſharper, monitor to phate es FL a 
re view of diſtant good. There is reaſon to believe, that a 
preſent ſenſe of duty has, in many caſes, a ſtronger influence 
than the apprehenfion of diſtant, good would have of itſelf. 
And it cannot be doubted, that a ſenſe of guilt and demerit is a 
more pungent reprover than the bare eee * ns 


— 


miſtaken our true ent yrs 47 2 


The beave foldier, in himſelf to Ja wk Ck 
is animated, not by a cold computation of the good and the il 
but by a noble and elevated ſenſe ook military ye" 4144 


A Philoſopher ſhews, by u oppicun and. juſt :ndu@ion, whac i is 
our real good and what our ill. But this kind of reaſoning is 
not eaſily apprehended by the bulk of men. It has too little 
force upon their minds to reſiſt the ſophiſtry of the paſſions. 
They are apt to think, that if ſuch rules be good in the general, 
they may admit of particular exceptions, and that What is good 
for the greater part, may, to ſome eee on account 5 of n 

cular circumſtances, be ill. 57 df 75 
Thus, I apprehend, that, if we had a rule to direct 
a FAY | our 
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DEFECTS! or THIS PRINCIPLE. | yy. 


our Conduct! in life than a regard to our greateſt good, the great- CHAP. I. 
e parc of mankind) would be fatally miſled, eren by ignorance OO 
of the n to it. RE TOUPTAL "NIE 
— Thsug a i parkiies of our own rea? a may, | 
in an enlightened mind, produce a kind of virtue which is en- > 
titled to ſome degree of approbation, yet it can never produce 
the nobleſt kind of virtue, . which claims our higheſt love and 
METH Et SE SH on or fnong nd ors I Ut ed þ -v 
We account him a wiſe man who is wiſe for himſelf ;' and, if 
he proſecutes this end through difficulties and temptations that 
lie in his way, bis character is far ſuperior to that of the man 
who, having the ſame end in view, is continually ſtarting out of 
the road to it, from an attachment to his appetites and paſlions, Bos.” 
and doing Ry day what he knows he ſhall W * | 1 


Let, after al, this wiſe man, whoſe thoughts and cares are all 
centered ultimately in himſelf, who indulges even his ſocial af- 
fections only with a view to his own. . is not t the man whom. 
we cordially love and eſteem. r 4 | 


Like a cunning merchant, he carries his goods to the beſt ; 
market, and watches every opportunity of putting them off to 
the beſt account. He does well and wiſely. Burt it is for him- 
ſelf. We owe him nothing upon this account. Even when he 
does good to others, he means only to ſerve himſelf ; and oo 
fore has no juſt claim to their gratitude or affection. | 


This ſurely, if it be virtue, is not the nobleſt kind, but a low 
and mercenary ſpecies of it. It can neither give a noble eleva- 
tion to the mind that poſſeſſes it, nor attract the eſteem and 
Wee or AT, 


Our cordial love and-eſteem is due only to the man whoſe 
ſoul 


ſive object: ho loves virtue, not for her dowry only, but for 

her own ſake: whoſe benevolence is not ſelfiſh, but generous 

and difintereſted : who, forgetful of himſelf, has the common good 

at heart, not as the means only, but as the end who abhors 

what is baſe; though he were to be a gainer by it, and loyes t 

which "A Ka ered ſhould. a by Lp 03075-0109: 

24 F GELS] 115 Fg 1 Th Fae DOLL dan © 
. Such a man we tem the perfect dae compared with whom, 
due who has no 3 aim but 1 to himſelf, is a mean and 

| | ae -aread evg e 1% 21 Off arte 9H wes 2 id on S i 
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HASH Dikntersſted. 1 * reGimde,; is the glory of the Di. 
vine Nature, without which he might be an object of fear or 
| hope, but not of true devotion. And it is the image of this 
. divine attribute in the human character, that is the PT of 
2 _ 


* 


K&S; : | 7 510 1 ge +11 v7 Preis ihe woe. 33 

3% To cl Gow DE) be uſeful to mankind, without any concern 

about our own'good and happineſs, is, believe, beyond the pitch 

N of human nature. But to ſerve Gop and be uſeful to men, 
merely to obtain good to ourſelyes, or to avoid ill, is ſervility, 
and not that liberal ſervice which true ; devotion and real * 

tue require. An | 10. inundcqco cm] dan, bas 3220: 1 
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off; birdly, Though one ins 10 1 ns to chink, Cs. he. Ne 5 
beſt chance for happineſs, who has no other end of his delibe- 
rate actions but his own good; yet a little confideration may 
ſatisfy us of the WO: 

wal «md; art Rdn od. on 2t : 7 9d et” 

A concern So os r own = is — 3 ein Nc of irſe 
gives any (enjoyment. ,, On the contrary, it is apt to fill the od 
with fear, and care, and anxiety. And theſe concomitants of 
this principle, often give pain and uneaſineſs, that overbalance 
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DEFECTS oF/THIS PRINCIPLE | „ 


N we may here compare, in point of preſent happineſs, two ima- CHAP, IV, 
ginary characters the firſt, of the man who! has no other ulti- : | 
mate end of his deliberate actions but his on good; and Who 1 5 
has no regard to virtue or duty, but as the means to that end. 

The ſecond character is that of the man who is not munen 
with regaid to his own good | 
fectly conſiſtent with it, to Wi a difintereſted love of vine, for 
its own at or a + to gh as an end. 


* SP 
8 


| Comparing theſe two 6 hr Re in point of W . we „ 
may give all poſſible advantage to the ſelfiſh principle, We ſhall 
ſuppoſe the man who is actuated ſolely by it, to be ſo far enlight- r 
ened as to ſee it his intereſt to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and god- 
ly in the world, and that he follows the ſame courſe of conduct i 
from the motive of his own good only, which the other does, | 


in VVV 
e nen „ 5; 


i 
4 * 


„ / pm dhe eld Fe as that the Mia ran theſe two it 
. perſons may be, not in what they do, but in the motive from 
_ which, they do it: and, I think, there can be no doubt that he 
who acts from the nobleſt and * ren e wil Rene | 
moſt happineſs i in bis conduct. As 


4 
12 


| 
147] 


The one labours only for hire, TR any love to the work. 
The other loves the work, aud thinks i it the nobleſt and moſt 


honourable he. can be employed in. To the firſt, the mortifica- 
tion and ſelf-denial which the courſe. of virtue requires, is Aa 


grievous taſk, which he ſubmits to only through neceſſity... To 
the other it is victory and triumph, in n n honourable "ob 
Af 3 7s 291 8-19 * OH: 3 181t 1 ©1810 6 41 Am Gd: 1 17 FT 

10 er non ate * 1 129 
lt winks Woh: + to "a confidered, That 8 wiſe ow 
: OHM och that. virws is the, ly road. to happineks, this 


1:7 : I -- concluſion. 
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clay, w. onclunbn 0 founded chiefly upon the natural reſpetr men a 


1 5 
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neſs that is intrinſie to it and 


for virtue, and the good or happi 


ariſes from the love of it, If we ſuppoſe a man, as we now do, 


altogether deſtitute of this principle, who conſidered virtue otily 


as the means to another end, there is no reaſon to think that 
he would ever take it to be the road to happineſs, but would 


wander for ever — TRE "object; on * is not to: op found. 


The 8 of duty i is 10 bade chat fie man who ſeeks i it, with 


an uprighe heart, cannot greatly err from it. But the read to 
© happineſs, if that be fappoſed'the only end our nature leads us 
to purſue, would be found dark and intricate; full of fnares and 
dangers, and therefore not to be trodden without Vn, and care, 


| uw «jon nee Fi, 
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The n man therefore, is not i his whoſe ape b is his 
685 care, but he who, with perfect reſignation, leaves the care 
of his happineſs to him cet made . oo — purſues with 


ardor the road of his duty. 31 tf | | 1 *3 74 


? cone 7 


+ win ock tti nd ob. pdt; le, di 1400 Tet | 


This gives an elevation to his na Ghich! is "_ aten. 
Inſtead of care, and fear; and anxiety, and diſappointment, it 
brings joy and triumph. It gives a reliſh to every good we en- 
joy, and erty. we of evil. T 
614 F451 Vile ie 11-200 Fe zr 
mY wits that! "I Me m. rent” About his Wprpdhe the 
good mam has tlie confolation' to know; that he confults his hap- 
pineſs moſt effectually, when, without any painful anxiety about 
future events; he does his duty. nds) 30 Hoi 4 $I UV! ©; 

nano flog gin ot gin: t bas voie i i 19410 9 

Thus, I think, it appears, That although a regard to our good 
upon the whole, be a rational principle in man, yet, if it be ſup- 


at tte it 


poſed the only regulating principle of our conduct, it would be 


4 more uncerrain TY give far 'lefs perfi®ton to the 
NUN * human 
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or THE:NOTION OF DUTY, E 


other rational e e G to dure br e u 
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6 \ Of the Notion of Duty, kanu, moral Obligation. 


. lad mich the animal principles of aQion on- 
ly, may be capable of being trained to certain [purpoſes 
by diſcipline, as we ſee many brute-· animals are, but would be 
eue incapable * ug Ad by ms 
The abjeck a6 law alt lee: the th ane rule 
of conduct, which, without ſome degree of reaſon, he cannot 
have. He muſt likewiſe have a ſufficient inducement to obey 
the Fs even Whew: ny: ps fn nnn. e 
This eee be A ſents of eimer, a or 'a a ſenſe of bang, 


or both concurring. 
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Theſe are che only principles I am able to conceive, which 
can reaſonably induce a man to regulate all his actions accord- 
ing to a certain general rule or law. They may therefore be 
juſtly called the rational principles of action ſince they can have 
no place but in a being endowed with reaſon, and ſince it is by 
them only, rs man is _—_ n of renn or ded moren 
government. ; | anna 
tncunls (941451018; | f 111; 0 111 4113 Tie 
Without them 8 life wool be like" a ip * ſea Althoür 
hands, left to be carried by winds and tides as they happen. It 
belongs to the rational part of our nature to intend a certain 
port, as the end of the voyage of life; to take the advantage of 
. winds 


human charactbr,; and far leſs happineſk, chan when Joined 1 char 55 
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winds and tides wht. they are n and colbear up « a 


. 4 them vhem they W Fee d noi wg 


A ſenſe of ld may duce us to do hls when a ſuitable 


reward is ſet before us. But there is a nobler principle- in the 


conſtitution. of man, "which, in many cafes, gives a clearer and 


more certain rule of conduct, than a regard merely to intereſt 
would give, and a principle, without which man would not be a 


moral agent. 
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"A mas e e ib: dacal: incereſ, ; but he 


cannot be virtuous, = he * no e to e COR 
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1 — now to en this ck to Sine as a n 


principle of action in man, and as that Principle alone by which 
eee of virtue or gien done, 331 aon 
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3:4 hall firſt” offer ſomie obſervations with regard to the co he 


notion of duty, and its contrary, or of right and wrong in hu- 


man conduct, and then conſider how we come to judge and 


determine certain things in human conduct to be Tight, and 
others to be. wrong. 1 „Zain 113041 1: 


Wich regard-to the notion or conception of er I rake | it to 


be r to — RUN OUSIN li video n 
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9 We can define it only by ſynonymous. words or bende 1 
its properties and neceſſary concomitants, as when we ſay that it 
is what we ought to do, What is fair and honeſt, what is ap- 
provable, what every man profeſſes to be the rule of his con- 


duct, what all men * and what is in itſelf een ward 
nme haltet 85 $15 -f1 1 8 rods: nacken, 
1271080 | Wo 1 ? 67 £53; 51 | | | ? 


1 obſerve, in the next place That the notion of _ Cannot 
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or nE NOTION OF DUTY, Ve 
be reſolved into dae uf intereſt, or den is ; moſt for e our r happi- 
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Every 5 man n may vi ſatisfied of this who attends to his own 
conceptions, and the language of all mankind ſhews it. When I 
ſay, this is my intereſt, I mean one thing; when 1 fay, it is my 
duty, I mean another thing. And though the ſame courſe of 
action, when rightly underſtood, may be both my duty and my 
intereſt, the conceptions are very different. Both are Me | 
| able motives to Le, but en diftinct! in e nature. 

I prefame it will be id; that in every man 15 real worth, 
there is a principle of honour, a regard to what is honourable 
or diſhonourable, very diſtinct from a regard to his intereſt. It 
is folly in a man to diſregard his intereſt, but to do what is diſ- 
honourable is baſeneſs. The firſt may move our pity, or, in 


ſome caſes, our contempt, but the laſt e our Se pa 


As theſe two priticiples s are different in their natire: and not 
reſolvable into one, fo the eine of honour i is re Wp 
rior in dignity to that of intereſt. e 

No man would allow him to be a man of honour, who ſhould 
plead his intereſt to juſtify what he acknowledged to be diſ- 
honourable; but to facrifice meer to. honour never coſts a 
bluſh. | 1, 14 ALS i | | 


«4 ? : f 


It likewiſe will bu allowed by « every man 1 mn ai this 
principle is not to be reſolved into a regard to our reputation 
among men, otherwiſe the man of honour would not deſerve to 
be truſted in the dark. He would have no averſion to lie, or 
cheat, or play's the  cownnd;'\ When he had no dread of ee diſ- 


covered. 8 


I take it for granted, therefore, that every man of real honour: 
91 | feels- 


D feels Ns n 
ee ſelves baſe, and feels an obligation to certain other actions, be- 
cauſe they are in themſelves what honour requires, and ay in- 


| eroded of. ANY contderation-of intereſt or reputation. 
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This is an immediate moral abligazion. , "This . "in 


a i] nour, which, i is acknowledged by all men who, pretend. to cha- 
_ raſter, is only another name for what we call a regard to duty, 
to rectitude, to propristy of conduct. It is a, moral obligation 


-which obliges a man to do. certain things becauſe alu Are. as 
_ not to do other Things PRC they are Yonge. 
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a debt of honour ? The very queſtion. ſhocks him. To ſuppoſe 


that he needs any other inducement to do it hut the principle of 


| hanour, is to e no ne e ee 


enn nn ae. wt: ADIOS 200 ttt 114 


There is therefore a BOK in, man, Which, when. he acts 


according to it; gives him a conſciouſneſs of worth, and ara. 


he acts e eee dl} ea gt 4 
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4 From, the varieties of education, of faſhion, . 
and of habits, men may differ much in opinion with regard to the 


extent of this. principle, and of what it commands and forbids ; 
but the notion of it, as far as it is carried, is the ſame in all. 
It is that which bien a man real vorch, and is the Wee of mo- 


 rak eee, t bamniie os Ii owt 


Nen of mak call; it e e e 
virtues that axe thought moſt eſſential. to theix rank, The vul- 


gar call it Bonglly, Probity, virtue, aonſcitnges, Philoſaphers have 
giyen it the names of the * ſenſe, the moral faculty, reins. 


The univerſality of this principle in man chat are grown: up 
Fat... / Fs: 8 2 | to 


OF. RMO TIeN of SUTY, We. 


expreſs its dictates, make an eſſential part of every language. 


The natural aſſections of reſpect to worthy characters, of re- 


ſentment of injuries, of gratitude for fuvours, of indignation 


againſt the worthleſs, are parts of the human eonſtitution 


which ſuppoſe a right and a wrong in conduct. Many tranſac- 


the ſame ſuppoſition. In all teſtimony, im all promiſes, and in all 
contracts, there is neceſſurily implied a moral obligation on one 


Party; , mm a truſt in the ves * upon this obligation. 


The vhs of onbadons among mes in points of morality, is 
not greater, but, as 1 apprehend, much leſs than int Tpeculative 
points; and this variety is as eaſily actounted for, from the 
common cauſes of error, in the one caſe as in the other ; ſo that 
it is not more evident, that there is a real diſtinction between 


true and falſe, in matters of ſpeculation, than that there is a real 
eee n _— _ Nad in enn eonduck. A 
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Mr thous authority, if die were yo nern of ir, is of 
weight in this matter, zune 1 was not wont to 777 raſhly 
| ee . 57 im 
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b "Thoſe; ſays: he; A Rave denied the reality of moral di- 


ſtinctions, may be ranked among the diſingenuous diſputants 5 


(ho really do not believe the opinions they defend, but engage 
in the controverſy, from affectation, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, 


or from a defire of ſhewiny wit and ingenuity ſuperior to the reſt 
of mankind); nor is it cenceivablſe, that any huthan creature 


_ © could ever ſeriouſly believe, that at characters and actions 
© were alike entitled to the regard and ann of every one. 


fie „en u man's luſcnitbility be ever ſo great, he muſt often be 
| touched 


15 


tions chat are found neceffiry'im the fudeſt ſocieties go upon 


231 


ein of onderſtanding and refleQion; is evident. T 1 0 CHAP: *. 
that enpreſi it, the names of the virtues which” it comtiatids, 
and of the vices which it forbids, the ought and ought Hot Which 
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— 6 at b right and vrong; and tet hb pres 


«+: ;udices;be ever ſo.obſtinate, he mult obſerve that others are ſuſ- 
t ceptible of like impreſſions. . The only way, therefore, of con- 


< vincing an antagoniſt of this kind is to leave him toi himſelf, 


bor For, finding that nobody keeps up the controverſy with him, 
4 it is probable he will}at laſt, of himſelf, from mere "anne, 
0 come 08 to che ace of. common n, watt: N "WE, 

What o we all Fs and TEINS in — condnd, — oy 
the ancients; ; called / honeffum, +3 a; of which -TuLLY ſays, 
© Quod were Hy 2 a aka —— natura n lauda- 
© ines: dis wide 154 203-8. Hows bag 


All ah ancient FOUN except the n diſtinguiſhed the 


 boneflum.. from gens ve ee Gene is a man's en, 
rom what ja.Þig . „en 21 ant i bs r tie 


eee cs go and 
the. utile: So, that every reaſonable action, proceeding either 
from a ſenſe of duty or à ſenſe; of / intereſt, was -called;! officium. 


It is defined by CIckRO to be, © Id quod cur factum fit ratio 
4 probabilis reddi poteſt. We commonly render it by the 


word duty, but it is more extenſive ; for the word duty, in the 


"Engliſh language, I think, is commonly applied only to what 


the ancients called hoxeflum. Cictro, and PanzTIvs before 


him, treating of offices, firſt point out thoſe that are grounded 


ve the n. and next d that are es _ the * 


The mad. ancient ohiloſophical a concerning the . | 


2 ples. of action in the human mind, and, I think, the moſt agree- 
able to nature, is that which we find in ſome fragments of the 


ancient Pythagoreans, and which is ard mn PL, rau b ex- 
plained in ſome of his dialogues. 


eee to this ly gem, chere i 18 1ihniding 3 in the 
55 ſoul, 


or THE" NOTION of: DUTY, 095. 433 


Aal, mie, like the ſupreme power in à common wealth, has CIAr. v. 
authority and right to govern. This leading principle they 8 — 
called reaſon. It is that which diſtinguiſhes men that are adult | a 
from brates, idiots and infants. The inferior principles, r 9 
are under the authority of the leading principle, are our pa. 

8 and nne which we bare in cm ,n with che anten . 

. ' Hider big tr 0 tet ante E 

W adopts this Gem, owe] 2 it ell in Gow VO 

6 « Duplex enim eſt vis animorum atque naturæ. Una pats in 

« appetitu poſita eſt, quæ hominem huc et illuc rapit, quæ eſt 

„e græce, altera in ratione, quæ docet, et explanat quid faci- 

« endum. Pagiendumre, ſit. 1 fit at r ratio . e ob- 

7 | es: e414 
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This division of 0 our ative cir can a hardly indeed be ac- 
counted a diſcovery of philoſophy, becauſe it has been common 
to the unlearned in all ages of the w e and. none ee ff 
tated boys the common ſenſe; of mankind. 1 25 e 
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What 1 n now ae de ing this common diviſion 
of our active powers, is, that the leading principle, which is 
called reaſon; comprehends both a regard to what is right and 8 
honourable, and a regard to our happineſs upon the whole. 
Although theſe be really two diſtinct principles of action, it 
is very natural to comprehend them under one name, becauſe 
both are leading principles, both ſuppoſe the uſe of reaſon, and, 
when rightly underſtood, both lead to the ſame courſe of life. 
They are like two > fountains whoſe ſtreams unite and run in the 
(ane, channel. 12! 5.27 195 10134197 8 2 Honrhildo trot 
Dee 159 130d ee Fr 
When n man, on one peilen n his 80 Kupginely in 
things not inconſiſtent with his duty, though in oppoſition to 
the ſolicitation of appetite or paſſion; and when, on another 
, without any ſelfiſh conſideration, he does what is right 
| G 8 and 


maus ne 
CHAP. iy; 2 0 . 7 
© and Stats) becauſe it is ſo; in both theſe batte 1. acts 
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reaſonably; every man approves of his conduct, and copy: ny 
: Yo a ge ae. to ei PU e e "Or felt 
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- + what; hot we Peak of reaſon as a principle of wb in 
man, it includes a regard both to the boneflum and to the wiile. . 
Both are combined under one name; and accordingly the dic- 
tates of both, in the Latin tongue, were combined under the 
name rc ROW in "ns ere ner er | 

oY We examine the abſtract notion f Sa or el cities. 
tion, it appears to be neither any real quality of the action con- 
fidered by itſelf, nor of the agent conſidered without reſpect to 
the action, | but a certain | relation between the one and the 
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nen we ay a man ebe to . duch a e "A . 
which expreſſes the moral obligation, has a reſpect, on the one 
hand, to the perſon who ought, and, on the other, to the action 
which he ought to do. Thoſe two correlates are eſſential to 

every moral obligation; take away either, and it has no ex- 
iſtence. 80 that, if we ſeek the place of moral obligation 
among the categories, it belongs to the category of relation. 


. There are many relations of things, "of which we have Abe 
moſt diſtin conception, without being able to define them lo- 


ically. Equality and proportion are relations between quanti- 
ties, which kay man eren but no man can define. 


Sh 144 94 * * - $ 0 * - * 1875 a 


Moral obligation! is a relarſcn of its own kind, which every 
man underftands, but is perhaps too ſimple to admit of logical 
definition. Like all other relations, i it may be changed or anni- 
hilated by a change in _y or the't two related "things, I 'mean 


the en, or ths fan 
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or THE NOTILON or DUTY, . 


| ks it may not be improper to point out briefly the cir- 
in: both ini the action and in tha agent, which are ne- 
ceſlary to conſtitute moral obligation. The univerſal agreement 
of men in theſe, _—_ that yy have one and the err notion 
of it. ien St nn SHL33 SH17 40. 01082) 7; 

. Ha 1 ett e fit bit: © ivo a; Ging 

With retard to the action, it MY be a ths ation; « or 
preſtation of the perſon obliged, and not of another! There 
can be no moral obligation upon a man to be ſix feet high. 
Nor can I be under a moral obligation that another perſon 
ſhould do ſuch a thing. His actions muſt be imputed to himſelf, 
and mine only to ny either for praiſe or blame. 


1 wed RE mention, her A periin et can be under a e 
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As to Ge eur | obliged, it is e Bee can be no moral 
i obligation upon an inanimate thing. To ſpeak of moral obliga- 
tion upon à ſtone or a tree is ridiculous, edu it alice 
every man's notion of moral obligatio. 

th T4146 JOG nn 

The perſon obliged muſt have underſtanding and will, and 
ſome degree of active power. He muſt not ohly have the na- 
tural faculty of underſtanding, but the means of knowing his 
obligation. An itVihoible Win of this ne all ban 
obligatiord. ——_ 2 lit e390 
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The opinion of thi Wen in bing We action gives it Its i mo- 


ral denomination. If he does a materially good action, without 
any belief of its being good, but from ſome other principle] it 


is 265 good action in him. And if he does it with ee belief und 
| its rs being ill, it is ill in him. egg bs 
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Thus, if 6 mn mould give to his neighbour a pdtiva which 


n he 
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I Se hs really tellevenmilipiioaihim; but which, in the event, nes. 


ſalutary, and does much good; in moral; eſtimation, he is a po 


| ſoner, and not a benefactor. mild Imo amfinc own 
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Theſe qualifications of the action and of the agent, in mo- 
ral obligation, are ſelf-evident ; and the agreement of all men 
in thern'hows;;that-all. meg have; the ſame notion ande _ 
notion of moral obligation. 097140. nahag 4 10 noize 
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E are next to conſider, how we learn to judge and deter- 
mine, that this is right, and that is en is 
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The abſtract notion uf moral good zh in would be of no N 
to direct our lift, if we had not the power of applying it to 
particular actions, and determining Wan morally good, and | 
what is morally ill. | 
brig Aw. bun Alba £19900 en Bos aida 

Some Philoſophers, with whom 1 agree, aſcribe this to. an. ori- 
| gikah power-or faculty: 1 in man, Which they call the, moral fenſe, 
the moral. faculty, conſciencr. Others think,, that our moral ſenti- 


- ments may be accounted for” without ſuppoſing any original 


ſenſe or faculty appropriated to that purpoſe, and 80 into very 
different ſyſtems to account for them. 1% » 
Trice 1 01128 50 99 viigres 1s 62900 e 2d 11 - LOTT OH EEEFON TY 

71 Jam not, at preſent, to take any notice of, thoſe, {yt Ems, be- 
cauſe the opinion firſt. mentiqned ems to me tobe the truth, 
to wit, That, by an original power of the mind, when; we come 
to years of underſtanding and reflection, we not only have the 
£538 „ 001399 2 ddifg ion vid 97 2212 Indoill unn k 21 tions 
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"alin; of right and wrong in conduct, but e Fereite ene n oy 5 5 
things to be ne ee J 
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The name of the RG ſenſe, thou gh more tle: given to 
' conſcience fince Lord SHAFTESBURY and Dr Hurchzsox wrote, 
is not new. The ſenſus. recti et bongſti is a phraſe not unfre . , 
wy the en ! is che Lee 2 n among . e 
1 £4: 'F 7 In 1, e nere 499 
ey "Ki got this name of Kerb, no oaks: fem ſome analogy 
vhich it is conceived to bear to the external ſenſes. And if we 
have juſt notions of the office of the external ſenſes, the analogy 
is very evident, and I ſee no reaſon to take offence, as FRO. have | 15 
done, at the name of e ; 


$5243 + 36. aid» e434 44 Cr bs 'S 1 | SY 3 * J $119 1 
The offence taken at this name n to wu owing to TO 
That Philoſophers have degraded the ſenſes too much, and 95 


n the moſt _— CM $71 195 | | | | 8 


We are \avght, that, "i the ibis, we "MIN * Wan des 1 
| which we could not haye otherwiſe. They are repreſented as 


powers'by which we have ann and een, not as e * 
here eee nue BEGS. oy e 
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A man who has totally loſt the ſenſe of ſeeing, may retain ve- 

ry diſtin notions of the various colours; but he cannot judge 

of colours, becauſe he has loſt the ſenſe by which alone he could 
judge. By my eyes I not only have the ideas of a ſquare and 


a circle, but 1 perceive this ſurface to be a en, e to n 
circle. a 


By my car, L not only have: the idea of ſounds, loud and ſoft, 
acute and grave, but I immediately perceive and judge this ſound 
; to 
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' Two « or. more 0p NADA founds 1 perceive 1 to be LEP lite: 64] 
others to 8 nn 
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Theſe are n of 5 andes. 8 We i 0 


called and accounted ſuch, by thoſe whoſe minds are not tinc- 
tured by ph ical theories. They are the immediate 
teſtimony of n nature by our ſenſes ; and we are ſo conſtituted by 
nature, that we muſt receive their teſtimony, wor; no. other nn 
but becatiſe it 15 18 by our ſenſes. e 031237093000 24 35 Hin 
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xs vain. EY Sceptics adds to overturn | this . by 


'* metaphyſical reaſoning. Though we ſhould: not be able to an- 


_ fer their arguments, we believe our ſenſes ſtill, and reſt our 
mon n. concerns AGE their Se? chad £3 alto 
| If this bog A juſt u. notian of our punt ſenſes; as 1 e it 
is, our moral ns oy Rh I think, without i e be cal - 
led che ms: + | 


1a its dignity it is; without doubt, for Frys to every: other 
power of the mind; but there is this analogy between it and 
the external ſenſes, That, as by them we have not only the ori- 
ginal conceptions of the various qualities of bodies, but the ori 
ginal judgments that this body has ſuch a quality, that ſuch 
another; ſo by our moral faculty, we have both the original 
conceptions of right and wrong in conduct, of merit and demerit, 
and the original judgments that this conduct is right, that is 
mne nee * M RO ee ee r 
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The reflimony 41 our: WILT faculty like this of. chet pas; 
ſenſes, is the teſtimony of . and we have the Rs reaſon 
to rely upon it. „* 


The e inumediatly wo me ther Warn ſenſes. are the 
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or THE SENSE or pur. 
* firſt brinkiptes from which we reaſon, with regard to the mate- CHAP; VL 
rial world, and from which all our 3 of it i e g 


The truths rnini>diacely teſtified by our A faculty, are the N 


firſt principles of all moral Og, from which . our now 
ledge of our _ in ny pace. oh i 
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__ * By Ade ratbring, 1 ee al Gat that is ad 5 
to prove that ſuch conduct i is right, and deſerving of moral ap- 
probation, or that it is wrong, or that it i is indifferent, and, in 3 it- 

ſelf, neither morally good nor ill. #11 \ 


I think, all we can 3 call moral judg ments are redu- 
ceible to one or other of theſe, as all human actions, es 

in a moral 1 are either . or bad, or r caegh 

1 ow the term 4 ele is often uſed by 8500 riders 
in a more extenſive ſenſe; but as the reaſoning I now ſpeak of is 
of a peculiar kind, diſtinct from all others, and therefore ought to 
have a diſtinct name, I take the OF - to nar th ne; name of 
moral reaſoning to this kind, vis 
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Let it be underſtood therefore, that in the e I call 
moral, the concluſion always is, That ſomething i in the conduct 
of wl agents is good or bad, ina greater: or a leſs degree, 
or indifferent. | | | mw 

Al reaſoning. muſt be grounded on fi ROE This 
holds in moral reaſoning, as in all other kinds. There muſt 
therefore be in morals, as in all other ſciences, firſt or ſelf-evi- 
dent principles, on which all moral reaſoning i is grounded, and 
on which it ultimately reſts. From ſuch ſelf. evident principles, 
concluſions may be drawn ſynthetically with regard to the mo- 
ral conduct of life; and particular duties or virtues may be 
waxed back to ſuch principles, analytically. But, without ſuch 
principles, 


4 Saen E principles, we can no more eſtabliſn AN —— in'morals, . 
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than ate n wand g Wen che air, without "ny foundation. ij 
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1 is a firſt principle in morals, That we ought not to do to 
another, what we ſhould think wrong to be done to us in like 
circumſtances, If a man is not capable of perceiying this in 
his cool moments, when he reflects ſeriouſly, he is not a moral 
agent, nor is he capable of being convinced of it 1 moan 
ing. * $28-TON DOGS 10 ont 1ornag 1; 
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From what topic can you reaſon with uch a man d You "7 


poſſibly convince him by, reaſoning, that it is his intereſt to ob- 
ſerve this rule; but this is not to convince. him that it is his du- 


ty. To reaſon about juſtice with a man who ſees nothing to be 


Juſt or unjuſt; or about, benevolence with a man who ſees no- 


thing in benevolence preferable to malice, is like Te * Fikh 
A blind man abouticolour, or r with a deaf man about found. . 
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It is a queſtion in morals that admits of e Whether, 
by the law of nature, a man e to have Lg one Agi an 
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F We reaſon, upon this ayaſtion, by Nn the n 


| and diſadvantages. to the family, and to ſociety in general, that 


are naturally conſequent both upon monogamy and polygamy. 


And if it can be ſhewn that the advantages are greatly OO the 


00 of eee we think the . is Ampeg. 
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Bot, if . a man , not perceive chat be an tak to regard the 
good, of ſociety, and the good of his wife and children, the rea- 


ſoning can have no effect upon me! becauſe he Aer che Art 
. ers vpon nen it is grounded. |. Wp 
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"oh on of nature, diſcovered by the proportion of males and of fe 
males that are born; a proportion which correſponds perfectly 
with monogamy, but by no means with polygamy. This argu- 


ment can have no weight with a man who does not perceive 


that he revolt to n a a regard to ak intention of nature. 


322 r TS. + x 0 
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Thus we ſhall and chat all de reafonings reſt upon bet 
more firſt principles of morals; whoſe truth is immediately en 
ceived en reaſoning, ages all men come to years of under- 
fandiog; n 5 . 


, 
14 


"ne. this 3 is common to every hope of haman: 1 85 
ledge that deſerves the name of ſcience. There muſt be firſt 


CE principles proper to chat Cigars by which, the yhole err 
Wy fracture is eee 5 


= * F 
. z 
* 


| The firſt orinciples of all the ſciences, 8 be the ata 
dictates of our natural faculties!; nor is it poſlible that we ſhould 
have any other evidence of a truth. And in different ſei 


ences the faculties which dictate their firſt FETs are YT, 
— ; 


* 


Thus, in aſtronomy and in optics, in which auch wonder- 
| ful diſcoyeries have been made, that the unlearned can hardly 

believe them to be within the reach of human capacity, the 

_ firſt principles are phænomena atteſted ſolely by that little or- 

gan, the human eye. If we diſbelieve its report, the whole of 

thoſe. two noble fabrics of ſcience, falls to pieces like the vi- 

ſions of the night. 


The regs yt of DE all depend upon the teſtimony of the 
ear. The principles of natural philoſophy, upon the facts at- 
.teſted by the ſenſes. The principles of mathematics, upon the 
neceſſary relations of quantities conſidered abſtractiy, ſuch as, 
| Tat equal quantities added to equal quantities make equal 


ant | H h | ſums, 


74 


n Dr 
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14 


n by i en. | . 15 
: | whe” 1 es 

The once of e e its 33 foi tas: we 
know by experience of the character and conduct of man. We 
conſider not what he ought to be, but what he is, and thence 
conclude what part he will act in different ſituations and cir- 
cumftances. From ſuch principles we reaſon concerning the 
_ cauſes and effects of different forms of government, laws, cuſ- 

toms, and manners. If man were either a more perfect or a 

more imperfect, a better or a worſe creature than he is, politics 

would he a different ſcience from what 1 it is. 

The firſt principles of morals are *s immediate dictates of 
the moral faculty. They ſhew us, not what man is, but what 

be ought to be. Whatever is immediately perceived to be juſt, 
bhboneſt, and honourable, in human conduct, carries moral obli- 
| gation along with it, and the contrary carries demerit and blame; 
and, from thoſt moral obligations that are immediately Per. 
ceived, all other moral obligations muſt be deduced by reaſon- 


ing. 


* 


He that will judge of the colour of an object, muſt confult his 
eyes, in a good light, when” there is no medium or contiguous 
objects that may give it a falſe tinge. But in vain wilt he con- 

553 8 other 2928 2 in this matter. 10 785 1 
In like manner, he that will judge of the firſt {principles of 
morals, muſt conſult his conſcience, or moral faculty, when he 


is calm and diſpaſſionate, unbiaſſed by intereſt, n or 
29 1 +} fel £3 #34 
faſhion. 3 FH fel ; I 
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As we rely upon the clear and diſtinct reftimony of our eyes, 
concerning the colours and figures of the bodies about us, we 


have the ſame reaſon to rely with ſecurity upon the clear and 
unbiaſſed 


©. 


or E SENSE or DUTY, 


anbiafſed teſtimony of our conſcience, with ERA to 25 we 
ought and ought not to dp. In many caſes, moral worth and 

demerit are diſcerned no leſs clearly by the laſt of thoſe natural 
FE: e than figure and colour by the firſt. 18 


gines we can uſe to find out the truth. We cannot indeed prove 
that thoſe faculties are not fallacious, unleſs Gop ſhould give 


born under a neceſlity of heron, | them. 


other ſenſes, He believes his conſciouſneſs with reſpect to his 


paſt, his underſtanding, with regard to abſtract relations of 


The faculties e nature "hack given us, are | this only en- 


us new faculties to ſit in judgment upon the old. But we are | 


Every man in his ſenſes belicies his eyes, his cars, and his 


own thoughts and purpoſes, his memory, with regard to what is | 


things, and his taſte, with regard to what is elegant and beau- 


tiful. And he has the ſame reaſon, and, indeed, is under the 
ſame neceſſity of believing the clear and unbiaſſed dictates of 
his conſcience, ma n to i is s honourable 2h what i is 
baſe. | | | 


The 18 of het a been aid! in this A is, That, by an 
original power of the mind, which we call conſcience, or the mo- 
ral faculty, we have the conceptions of right and wrong in hu- 
man conduct, of merit and demerit, of duty and moral obliga- 
tion, and our other moral conceptions; and that, by the ſame 

faculty, we perceive ſome things i in human conduct to be right, 
and others to be wrong; that the firſt principles of morals are 
the dictates:of this faculty; and that we have the ſame reaſon 


ſenſes, or of our other natural faculties. 


„ 1 77 * | | G'H.AÞ; 


to rely upon thoſe dictates, as upon the determinations of our 
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Of moral Apron 1 er Probation. 


UR oak 3 are not like thoſe we bid 1 in ebd. 
lative matters, dry and unaffecting, but, from their na- 
ture, are neceſſarily accompanied with affections and feelings; . 

n we are now to onder, 75 | 


- 


It was. before obſerved, chat every human action, conſidered 
in a moral view, appears to us good, or bad, or indifferent. When 
ä we judge the action to be indifferent, neither good nor bad, 

- 11 though this be a moral judgment, it produces no affection nor 
| Mia any more Ram our das mente in en nee 


; | 885 But we apptbee «of nod: 1 nd EET of bad ; an 
this:approbation and diſapprobation, when we analyſe it, appears 

to include, not only a moral judgment of the action, but ſome 
affection, favourable or winnen towards the e and 

2 5 ſome n in en I | 
4] e is more ee 3 this, Fhat moral . even in 
a ſtranger, with whom we have not the leaſt connection, never 
fails to n ſome 1 of een n with e * 
The eftecm which, we have for a man on account of bis mo- 
tal worth, is different from that which is grounded upon his in- 
tellectual men his ie e * oonnection 
with us. . FEY Ae J I 
Moral worth, when it is not ſet off by eminent abilities, and 

| external e is like a diamond in the mine, which is 
rough 


1 


ſ | | 
OF MORAL APPROBATION, &. 445 


rough and unpoliſhed, and perhaps cruſted. over -with ſome baſer r HAP, VII, 
material that takes away its luſtre. #1: 56 898 
But, when. it is ade with theſe. advantages, i it is like a 
diamond «cut; poliſhed, and ſet. Then its luſtre attracts every 
eye. Yet theſe' things which add. ſo. much. to its 2 ee 
add but little to its real value. LI | 


We muſt farther obſerve, that eſteem and benevolent regatd, 

not only accompany real worth by the conſtitution of our na- 
ture, but are perceived to be really and properly due to it; and 
that, on the contrary, unworthy conduct really merits. diſlike, 
and indignation. 5 | ay 


There is no judgment of the heart of man more. clear; or, | | 
more irreſiſtible, than this, That eſteem and regard are really Wo: - 1 
due to good conduct, and the contrary to baſe and unworthy 3 | | 
conduct. Nor can we conceive x greater. depravity in the heart- 
of man, than ĩt would be to ſee and acknowledge worth withont- 35 
feeling any reſpect to it; or to ſee and acknowledge the higheſt; 

3 without ed degree of diſlike un rp. 

The 9 that is due to Went cuts is not lefſened: 
when a man is conſcious of it in himſelf. Nor can he help ha- 
ving ſome eſteem for himſelf, when he is conſcious of thoſe: 
qualities for which he moſt highly eſteems others... A 


Self- eſteem, * upon external advantages, or the gifts 
of fortune, is pride. When it is grounded upon a vain conceit 
of inward worth which we do not poſſeſs, it is arrogance and 
ſelf-deceit. . But when a man, without thinking of himſelf more 
highly than he ought to think, is, conſcious of that integrity 
of heart, and uprightneſs of conduct, which he moſt highly ; 
eſteems in. others, and values himſelf duly upon this account ; 1 oy”. 
this perhaps may be called the pride of virtue, but it is not a 


Vicious 


- % g 
pe 
A 


CHAP, vn. yicious pride. It i is a noble and magna nimous a ſpſiion with 9 
big 1045 4 5 out which there can be no ſteady virtue. 1 q 


. . 
2 DS - 
* 


ESSAY 1. 5 


A man who has a hs with: "himſelf, otic be viiddies. 
will diſdain to act in a manner unworthy. of it. The language 
of his heart will be like that of Jon, My righteouſneſs I hold 
« faſt, and will not let it go; my heart mall not RES, me 

e 1 nate Se | 


„ 9 kd 
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K holy man owes much to lis rr with the dalle and 
will be concerned to vindicate it from unjuſt imputations. But 
he owes much more to his character with himfelf, For if his 


| heart condemns him not, he has confidence towards Gop ; and 
he can more rr! he bear he _ 1 7 b e than the reproach 


. oy own NG. 4775 


Tx S& + PI 


The Ou of 1085 . 10 much Goken of, 400 Pp often miſap- 


plied: is nothing elſe, when 05 underſtood, but the dildain 


which a man of worth feels to do a diſhonourable action, though 
it ſhould'n never be known nor bio: 2-1. 


- 5 

99 7 >. * 

e 4 
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* 


A 20001 man will W a Fe greater abhorrence againſt do- 
ing a "bad action, than even againſt having it unjuſtly imputed 


to him. The laſt may give a wound to his reputation, but the 
firſt gives a wound to his conſcience, which is more difficult to 


c 
. 


heal, and more painful to endure. 80 


Let us, on the other hand, conſider how we are affected by 
N n . either of the conduct of Nahen or r of our own. 


Every ming we 4 Move" in tu coadid of 2 man leſſens 
him in our eſteem. There are indeed brilliant faults, which, 


having'a mixture of good and ill in them, may have a very dif. | 


ferent N 8 to the fide | on which We view them. 


1 een, * In 


or MORAL APPROBATION, Fc. 


In wach faylts of our friends, and much more of nn CHAP. VIL 
we are diſpoſed to view them on the beſt ſide, and on the con 
trary ſide in thoſe to whom we are ill affected. 175 


This partiality, i in Aung things by the beſt or by as 9 | 


handle, is the chief cauſe of wrong judgment with regard to 


the un of enn, and of ſel-deceit with eh to our 


owW u. 


But when we take complex actions to pieces, and view every 
part by itſelf, ill conduct of every kind leſſens our eſteem of a 


man, as much as good conduct increaſes it. It is apt to turn 
love into indifference, indifference into N and contempt 


into averſi on and abhorrence. 
When a man 10 conſcious of immoral conduct in himſelf, it 


leſſens his ſelf-efteem. It depreſſes and humbles his ſpirit, and 


makes his countenance to fall. He could even puniſh himſelf 


for his miſbehaviour, if that could wipe out the ſtain. There 
is a ſenſe of diſhonour and wortbleſſneſs ariſing from guilt, as 
well as a ſenſe of honour and worth arifing from worthy con- 
duct. And this is the caſe, even if a man could conceal his 
guilt from all the world. 


We are next to conſider the agreeable or $45 einge in 


the breaſt of the ſpectator or judge, which naturally accompany 
moral approbation and FRED: 


There is no affection 55 is not accompanied with ſome 
agreeable or uneaſy emotion. It has often been obſerved, that 
all the benevolent affections give pleaſure, and the nee ones 
pain, in one degree or another. 


3 When we 1 a noble character, though but in an- 
cient hiſtory, or even in fiction; like a beautiful object, it gives 


247. 
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r. — aflively _ pleaſant emotion ro the ite It warms n 
"TO aud inxigorates the whole frame. Like the beams of the ſun, 


it mn the face of: nature, and diffuſes heat and light al 
e : ; 


; , | | 24g 2 3 FF * , £143 414 
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Ro We 6 A; 8 OT every noble HAY + . ebaraBter | 
J chat is repreſented to us. We rejoice in his proſperity, we are 
afflicted in his diſtreſs, We even catch ſome ſparks of + = ce- 
leſtial fire that animated his conduct, N feel the DO of his 
wages. 12 magnanimity. i 2 1 | n fir) *%4-- | 
AY, 2 len 6s „4 
This poi a is the . at effect of Fon Jaden of his 
8 and of the approbation and eſteem due to it; for real 
ſympathy is always the effect of ſome benevolent affection, ſuch 
ca e e Pity « or Auen 
y 1 
15 WW * che HS We We approve is 1 with us by 
acquaintance, [friendſhip or blood, the - pleaſure we derive from 
his conduct is greatly increaſed. We claim ſome property in 
his worth, and are apt to value ourſelves on account of it. This 


ſhews a ſtronger degree of rde rere 1 * | 
from every ſocial tie. 


p 
, 


But the higheſt pleaſure of all is, when we are conſcious of 
good conduct in ourſelves. This, in ſacred ſcripture, is called 
the igſimony of a good conſeience 3 ; and it is repreſented, not only in 
the ſacred writings, but in the writings of all moraliſts, of eve- 
ry age and ſect, as the pureſt, the moſt noble and > valuable of 
all _— Wee | 


Surely; [were we to place tha. chief e 0 of this life 96 
thing that has been ſo much ſought after) in any one kind of 
en joy ment, that which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of i integri- 
ty / and a uniform endeavour to act the beſt part in our ſtation, 
n moſt 3 the preference to all other enjoyments the 


human 


— 
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Aan iim is capable of, on account of its dignity, the-in- CHAP. vn. 
tenſeneſs of the happineſs it affords, its ſtability and duration, F 
its being in our power, and its _s BOM in all accidents | 
eee eee at OH mon od; 1 0D Led 

on * Aber WAY hs view wel a vicious . like . p 
of an ugly and deformed object, is E At. gives diſ- 
* _ IO 


£ 


. - 
; * 


a x the onde e be . diol r us, we das 
a very painful ſympathy indeed. We bluſh even for the ſmal- 
ler faults of thoſe we are connected with, and feel ourſelves, as 
it n diſhonoured "NE their ill conduct. 


"hike on 5 is a viel, Fey 4 apputy ! in any perſon 
connected with us, we are deeply humbled and depreſſed by it. 
The ſympathetic feeling has ſome reſemblance to that of guilt, 
though it be free from all guilt. We are aſhamed to ſee our ac- 
quaintance; we would, if poſſible, diſclaim all connection with 
the guilty perſon. We wiſh to tear him from our n and 
to blot him out of our nne. 
anfger. Ot ni 18220 an; 1.575 Matt io non „ar 
Time; however, alleviates thoſe ſympathetic e f mbich 
ariſe from bad behaviour in our friends and connections, if we 
are conſcious chat we had no ſhare in cheir guilt. 


14 * 
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A 45: THE act © nero! 1 ant cit 359% 

The wiſdom of Gov, in the d of our nature, hach 
intended, that this ſympathetic diſtreſs ſhould intereſt us the 
more deeply in the good behaviour, as well as in the good for- 
tune of our friends; and that thereby friendſhip, relation and 
ny ſocial tie, ſhould be ins to vane and eee to 

| How common is it, even in vicious parents, to be deeply af. 
flicted when their children go into theſe courſes in which per- 

I 1 haps 


2 4 e e 8 A 1 m. 2 


| CHAP, va RNS On have gone before hers, and, by 8 their ir example, ſhewkr 
. Wem the Way {5 $461 09 Vice [7 Soi ard ot ac aliens) hne 
8 35 De 18 331 11 n l FR m e 271 Bünde t tit Atti 2 

; 1K dt conduct in thoſe in whom we are intereſted, be uneaſy 
5 1 paiuful, it is ſo much more when we are conſcious of it in 
„ oe ee aer 9 ane bas A name ia all languages. 95 

| call it remorſe. - Jt Lotrioivh bat vin un? 

wang da 


It has been deſcribed in fuch frightful colours by e ſa- 
cred and profane, by writers of every age and of every perſua- 
_ even 9 7 e eee ks 1 peed pee pr ee REY 

Vick OY | 11 115805 Ut; 115 > 15 47 D919 881 9 9 

1 f is on account of the uneaſineſs of this Feeling, u wh: bad 
men take ſo much pains to get rid of it, and to hide, even from 
their own eyes, as much as poſſible, the pravity of their con- 
duct. Heude ariſe all che arts of ſelf-deeeit; by which men 
varniſti their crimes, or endeavour: to waſh out the ftain of 
guiltio Henee the various methods of expiation which ſuperſti- 
tion has invented, to ſolace the conſtience of che criminal, and 
give ſome cooling to his parehed hreuſt. Hence alſo ariſe, very 
often, the efforts of men of bad hearts to excel in fome amiable 
quality; which may be a kind SEO as their od 
is bre and in their O- -r. 


191775 2: On per „ Iii e 


For no man can "A the thought of being abſolutely deſtitute 
of all worth? The eonſbiouſheſs of this would make him deteſt 
 Hibaſelf/ hare the urn oP the fun, und nit . out Dor 
iſtenos. Sn Doug 11 itt y 
in wei ine Abb waived 11. 1711 

Pt w desstted to Getineabe "oY FRF phos 
of that principle of action in man, which we call the moral Jen, 
che moral faculty, conſeience. We know nothing of our natural 
facuties, but by their operations within us. Of their operations 
in dur on minds, ve 9— und we ſee the: fins of 

r their 
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their operations in the minds of others. Of this faculty the 22 


operations appear to be, the judging ultimately of What is right, 
what is wrong, and what is indifferent in the conduct of moral 
agents; ; the approbation of good conduct and diſapprobation of 
bad in conſequence of that judgment, and: the agreeable emo- 
tions Which attend ror Abe and eee has * 
diſobedience to its dictates. a 102 n 


The Supreme Being, who has given us eyes £6 diſeern what 


may be uſeful and what hurtful to our natural nee * 
Win . Ow ue direct our en W 


„ . 


Moral ene is he buſineſs of every man; * ene ber 
dhe nn of it t ought to be within the reach of all. 


4 


Ezrcunvs ales acutely and juſtly to mew, that a . 
to our preſent happineſs ſhould induce us to the practice of tem- 


perance, juſtice and humanity. But the bulk of mankind can- 
not follow long trains of reaſoning. The loud voice of the 


paſſions drowns the: calm and ſtill voice of N Ma 


Conſcience n and forbids with more authority. 2 


n be and moſt important points af canduct, 
without the labor of reaſoning. Ita voice is heard hy every 
| _ . cannot be ett nu ne Vun ban cart 


; 092 i on 110 16 21 3 
bega of guilt wn amet man. b — wich bümcalf. 
He ſees that he is what he ought not to be, He bas fallen 
from the dignity of his nature, and has ſold his real worth for 
a thing of no value. He is conſcious of demerit, and cannot 
avoĩd the dread of meeting with its reward. de „„ „Niihen 


On the/other hände ho who pays à ſacred regard 20: thei dic- 
tates of his conſcience, cannot fail of a preſent reward, and a 
ad ee to the exertion required in doing his duty. 

5 + The 
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: TIALLY WP I 2 ** n de, 
S AIV. 40170 | 
 Þ 125 Sr * The e oppoſition de. ftrong —— 7 voble 5 
3 79 e „maintains Uis' integrity, is the happieſt man on earth. The 
more Nele his conflict has been, the greater is his triumph. 
The conſciouſneſs of inward worth gives ſtrength to his heart, 
and makes his countenance to ſhine; Tempeſts may beat and 
floods roar, but he ſtands firm as à rock in the joy of a _ 


conſcience, and confidence of divine approbation. Mais 
| Js: 2 


T0 this 1 ſhall only add, What every man's conſcience dic- 

tates, That he who does his duty, from the conviction that it is 

8 right and honourable, and what he ought to do, acts from a 

I nobler principle, and with more inward ſatisfaction, than he 


who'is bribed to do b pepe Toons 2 Nerf N a —_—_ 


\ | preſent or futurGee. fs 
2 0 * N p „ * * © . 
bingen 12:12, 95it- 8% Rn babe rr; boroikees tr s wo, 
"> n l . ” 
* =_— * 1 .% * 1 
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abb eue, coerning Conſience. - 


" SHA LL now eonclide-this Eſſay with ſome Aamir con- 
cerning this power of the mind —— _ np ” 
which its nature nay: be eee | of: 
| 1175 EW ©3 90 3 be 455 

The frf is, Thar, like all our other powers, it comes to ma- 
turity by inſenſible degrees, and _ be _ 0 in its 


Int, ftrength and gen by 11 55 e 
1 00 FS + 21 EY 171 
All the rn faculties have cheit infancy and. their Late of 
f maturity. | l el img g iet to barb 51 or 


The faculties which we have in common with the brutes ap- 
pear firſt, and have the quickeſt ee In the firſt period of 
life, children are au diſtinguiſhing right from 


e ; ' n i Wrong 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING CONSCIENCE. | 


reaſoning in matters of ſcience,” Their judgment of moral 
conduct, as well as their judgment of truth, advances by inſen- 
| * goat like hs © corn and, the 8 5 ä 
por. ae art peels ak or the teas eats 443 4. 
flower, and laſt of all the fruit, the nobleſt production of the 
three, and that for which the others were produced. Theſe 
fucceed one another in a regular order. They require moiſture | 
and heat and air and ſhelter -to bring them to maturity, and 
may be much improved by culture. According to the variations 
of ſoil, ſeaſon and culture, ſome plants afe brought to much 
greater perfection than others of the ſame ſpecies. But no va- 


riation of culture or ſeaſon or ſoil. can make grapes grow from 
erg or 4 0 from chiſtles. | 10 

We may ae a Gmilar vines in "tb faculties of the 
mind : For there is a wonderful analogy among all. the works 
of God, from the leaſt even to the greateſt. 
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The faculties of man unfold themſelves in a certain order, 
appointed by the great Creator. In their gradual progreſs, they 
may be greatly aſſiſted or retarded, improved or corrupted, by 
education, inſtruction, example, exerciſe, and by the ſociety and 
converſation of men, which, like ſoil and culture in plants, may 
profince great Fe to the hettar or to the worſe. 


But theſe: means ean never 1 any new faculties, nor 
any other than were originally planted in the mind by the Au- 
thor of nature. And what is common to the whole ſpecies, in 
all the varieties of inſtruction and education, of improvement 


and 8 is the work of Gop, and not the operation of 


- Such 1 we may juſtly account conſcience, or the faculty of di- 
ſtinguiſhing 


Wrong in human conduct 3 neither are they capable vf abſtract ran 
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dee = all nations and ages, PIR in men that are oprye auina- 
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The ſeeds, as it were, of moral 8 are a planted 3 in the 
mind by him that made us. They grow up in their proper ſea- 
. and are at firſt tender and delicate, and eaſily warped. 

. Their progreſs depends very much pg _ gh nx þ culti- 
vated: a properly med . be be B N. 
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FR be one of the moſt eminent natural faculties of man. It ap- 
pears not in infancy. It ſprings up, by inſenſible degrees, as we 
| | grow to maturity. But its ſtrength and vigour depend ſo: much 
RE upon its being duly cultivated and exerciſed, that we ſee many 
8 — individuals, nay many nations, in which it is itn to be per- 

3 Our intellectual Mi; is not fo ſtrong and vigorous by 
2308 3 nature, as to ſecure us from errors in ſpeculation. On the con- 
F<: trrary, we ſee a great part of mankind; in every age, funk in 
groſs. ignorance of things that are obvious to the more enlight- 
ened, and fettered by errors and falſe notions, ach the hu- 
man ae aal iaproved,, entity throws 28 
ein 33 N ft 
t It would * extrendely: abſard; hag thee errors * ignorance 
of mankind, to conclude that there is no ſuch thing as truth; or 
that man has not a natural r fa of "OY ito and diſtin- 

* guiſhing it from EVO." „„ 
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An 1 ke e e wa Uiſcrnidion ea dar we ooghe; and 
what we ought not to do, is not ſo ſtrong and vigorous by na- 
ture, as to ſecure us from very groſs miſtakes with * to our 
duty. 
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1 att of! conduct, as. well : as in matters of ſpeculation, — 


we are liable to be miſled by prejudices of education, or „ 
na, inſtruction. But, in matters of conduct, we are alſo very 


2 


liable to have our judgment warped by our appetites and n 
by Rn and 6 oy the contagion pe evil example« 3 
we wks. 1 not. checked chink, 8 n 1 he — | 
power of diſcerning what is right and what is wrong, that he 
has no need of inſtruction ; that this power has no need of culti- 
vation and improvement; that he may ſafely rely upon the ſug- 
geſtions of his mind, or _ opinions. he has got. he knows not 
how. | N Mc il 455.736) 0 
What ſhould we think of a man . th he has . na- 
ture the power of moving all his limbs, ſhould therefore con- 
elude that he needs not be taught to dance, or to fence, to ride, 
or to ſwim? All theſe exerciſes are performed by that power 
of moving. our limbs, which we have by nature; but they will 
be performed very awkwardly and imperfectly by thoſe. who. 
e ee ee ee 6 


What ſhould ve think of the man who, e be Hs the 
power by nature of diſtinguiſhing what is true from what is 
falſe, ſhould conclude that he has no need to be taught mathe- 
matics, or natural philoſophy, or other ſciences? It is by the 
natural power of human underſtanding that every thing in thoſe 
ſciences has been diſcovered, and that the truths they contain 
are diſcerned, But the underſtanding left to itſelf, without the 
aid of inſtruction, training, habit, and exerciſe, would. make ve- 
xy {mall progreſs, as every one e en winſtructed - in 
e Matters. 


Our ale power of dilcerriag between right mad wreng, 
needs the aid of inſtruction, education, exerciſe, and habit, as 
well as our other natural powers. 


There 
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f ; em There are See wc; as the ſcripture EVER have; by rea- 
. 1 ſon of uſe, their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both good and evil; 


by chat means, they have a much: quicker, er _ more 
certain e in nn than others. 
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| The man wk neglects the means of improvement in the 
knowledge of his duty, 'may do very bad things, while he fol- 
lows the light of his mind. And though he be not culpable for 
acting according to his judgment, he may be very culpable for 
not n. the means of ding his e better en. 


| Ae may ip 3 That there are truths, both beeilt 
and moral, which a man left to himſelf would never diſcover; 
yet, when they are fairly laid before him, he owus and adopts 
them, not barely upon the authority of his teacher, but upon 
their own intrinſic evidence, and perhaps wonders chat he could 
be ſo blind as not to op them before. + 


Like a man whoſe ſon has bien long creed) and ſuppoſed 
dead. After many years the ſon returns, and is not known by 
his father. He would never find that this is his ſon. But, when 
he diſcovers himſelf, the father ſoon finds, by many circum- 
ſtances, that this is his ſon who was aſt, and can be no other 
es. . 


. Truth 1 an . with: the Human unitettunding g. which 

1 8 error hath not. And right principles of conduct have an affinity 
228 with a candid mind, which wrong principles have not. When 
they are ſet before-it in a juſt light, a well diſpoſed mind recog- 
niſes this affinity, feels their authority, and perceives them to be 
genuine. It was this, I apprehend, that led PLAro to conceive 
that the knowledge we acquire in the preſent ſtate, is only re- 
_- .- - miniſcence of what, in a former ſtate, we were acquainted 
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A man born and brought up in a ſavage nation, may be ught ann 
to | purſue injury with unrelenting malice, to the deſtruction of 
his enemy. Forhaps: when he does ſo, his heart ne con- 
dem _ "JUN 


* Yet; if he be fair and candid, and, when the tumult of paſſion 
is over, have the virtues of clemency, generoſity, and forgive - 
neſs,” laid before him, as they were taught and exemplified by 
the divine Author of our religion, he will ſee, that it is more 
noble to overcome himſelf, and ſubdue a ſavage paſſion, than to 
deſtroy his enemy. He will ſee, that to make a friend of an 
enemy, and to overcome evil with good, is the greateſt of all 
victories, and gives a manly and a rational delight, with which 
the brutiſh paſſion of revenge deſerves not to be compared. He 
In ſee that hitherto he ated like a man to his friends, bur like 
a brute to his enemies; now he knows how to make his whole 
rn conſiſtent, and one 78 of it to harmonize with ano- 
cher. 4-4-8 1. 


He "muſt indeed be a great ſtranger to his own heart, and to 
the ſtate of human nature, who does not ſee that he has need of 
all the aid which his fituation affords him, in order to hae 
how he ought to act in 1 caſes that occur. 


A fecond obſervation is, That conſcience is peculiar to man. 
We ſee not a veſtige of it in brute- animals. It is one of thoſe 
_ Prerogatives by which we are raiſed above them. 


Brute-animals have many faculties in common with us. They 

ſee, and hear, and taſte, and ſmell, and feel. They have their 

pleaſures and-pains. They have various inſtin&ts and appetites. 

They have an affection for their offspring, and ſome of them for 

their herd or flock. Dogs have a wonderful attachment to 

their maſters, and give manifeſt ſigns of Ty” with them. 
251 | Kk We > 
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We ſee, in prividanltnals, -avper and. inch pride and 
ſhame. Some of them are capable of being trained by habit, 
and by N and e to many "ings: ful to 


- « 


; A this alt: be granted; and if our perception of what we 


_ ought, and what we ought not to do, could be reſolved into any 
of theſe principles, or into any combination of them, it would 


follow, that ſome brutes are moral agents, and accountable for 
their conduct. ORD: 


But nn ſenſe revolts againſt this concluſion. A man 
who ſeriouſly charged a brute with a crime, would be laughed 
at. They may do actions hurtful to themſelves, or to man. 
They may have qualities, or acquire habits, that lead to ſuch 
actions; and this is all we mean when we call them vicious. 
But they cannot be immoral; nor can they be virtuous. They 
are not capable of ſelf-government ; and, when they act accord- 


ing to the paſſion or habit which is ſtrongeſt at the time, they 


act according to the nature that Gop has given them, and no 
more can be required of them. 


They cannot lay down a rule to themſelves, which they are 


not to tranſgreſs, though prompted by appetite, or ruffled by 


paſſion, We ſee no reaſon to think that they can form the con- 
ception of a general rule, or of obligation to adhere to it. 

They have no conception of a promiſe or contract ; nor can 
you enter into any treaty with them. They can neither affirm 
nor deny, nor reſolve, nor plight their faith. If nature had 
made them capable of theſe operations, we ſhould ſee the liens 


* 


of them in their motions and geſtures. | 


The moſt ſagacious brutes never invented a language, | nor 
learned the uſe of one before invented. 'They never formed a 
| plan 
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Theſe things, and many others that are obvious to common 
obſervation, ſhew that there is juſt reaſon why mankind have 


always conſidered the brute- creation as deſtitute of the nobleſt 
| faculties with which Gop hath: endowed man, and particularly 


of that faculty which makes us moral and accountable beings, 


The nent obſervation is, That conſcience is evidently intend- 
ed by nature to be the immediate guide and director of our con- 
duct, after we arrive at the years of underſtanding. 


There are many things, which, from their nature and ſtruc- 
ture, ſhew intuitively the end for which they were made. 

A man who knows che ſtructure of a watch or clock, can have 
no doubt in concluding that it was made to meaſure time. And 
he that knows the ſtructure of the eye, and the properties of 
light, can have as little doubt whether it was made that we might 
ſee by it. 


In the fabric of the body, the intention of the ſeveral parts 


is, in many inſtances, ſo evident, as to leave no poſlibility of 


doubt. Who can doubt whether the muſcles were intended to 
move the parts in which they are inſerted ? Whether the bones 
were intended to give ſtrength and ſupport to the body ; and 
ſome of them to guard the parts which they incloſe? 


When we attend to the ſtructure of the mind, the intention of 
its various original powers is no leſs evident. Is it not evi- 
dent, that the external ſenſes are given, that we may diſcern 
thoſe qualities of bodies which may be uſeful or hurtful to us. 
. Memory, that we may retain the knowledge we have acquired : 
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els " Jadgment and onderftanding, Pan mar diſtinguiſh what is is 


kd 
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true from what is falſe ? ; i 


The ee of hunger and thirſt, the natural affec- 
tions of parents to their offspring, and of relations to each o- 
ther, the natural docility and credulity of children, the affec- 
tions of pity and ſympathy with the diſtreſſed, the attachment 


we feel to neighbours, to acquaintance, and to the, laws and con- 


ſtitution of our country; theſe are parts of our conſtitution, 
which plainly point out their end, ſo that he muſt be blind, or 


very inattentive, who does not perceive it. Even the paſſions of 


anger and reſentment, appear very plainly to be a kind of de- 
fenſive armour, given by our Maker to guard us againſt ju 
ries, and to deter nc Dea jg 


Thus it holds ta with Fae: dock to 7 85 intellectual 


and active powers of man, that the intention for which they are 


yam, is written. in egos upon the face of them. 


ber is ddl 525 caſe of any of them more evidently than of 


conſcience. Its intention is manifeſtly implied in its office ; 
which 1 is, to ſhew us what is good, what. bad, and what: W nN 


rent in human condu·t. 0 N 0. 


It judges of every action before it is 5.4 For ve can rarely 


act fo precipitately, but we have the conſeiouſneſs that what we 


are about to do is right, or wrong, or indifferent. Like the bo- 
dily eye, it naturally looks forward, . its attention may 
be nee back: to the . 


To e conceive, as forme: ſoma to hots 1 that; its office? is only 
to reflect on paſt actions, and to approve. or diſapprove, is, as if 
a man ſhould: conceive, that the office of his eyes is only to look 
ma _ the road he Wan whether it be 


N, clean 
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made the proper uſe of his eyes, be 28, 3617 23/490 os. 
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batkienee prefotibes unenſures to every appetite, aſſection, 


and paſſion, and ſays to every other n e of en So 172 

emen 80, burp farmen 2,90 93, eg l oY 
We may 3 tranſgreſs its F bans we cannot P 

gig, rome with ; MINT, © nor even With! n. 

we bse curklxes or, in he basta of i our heart 

condemns us, Whenever we go beyond the * of * and 

wrong which conſcience preſcribes. 


Other principles of action may 40 more & eee but this 


only has authority. Its ſentence makes us guilty to ourſelves, 
and guilty in the eyes of our Maker, whatever other nog 


may bo ſer in . to it. 


Ie is (ephidetic therefore, that this principle has, from its nature, 
an authority to direct and determine with regard to our e 
to judge, to acquit, or to condemn, and even to puniſh; 


AF: which nan to no other principle of che 1 


mind. 

It is the candle of the Loxp ſet up within us, to guide our 
ſteps. Other principles may urge and impel, but this only au- 
thoriſes. Other principles ought to be controlled by this; this 


may be, but never ouglit to de controlled by any other, and ne- 


ver can be wins nn 

The ee of ee over the ies ative einiges of 
the mind, I do not conſider as a point that requires proof by argu- 
ment, but as felf-evident. For it implies no more than this, 
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clean or dirty; x mniſtake ch no man can make | who. has © | 
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CHAP. em. That in 1 ls A man ought to do his FDA He only who 


in whom a regard to the 2 ſwallowed up every other prin- 


influence. Thus a man who has no regard to juſtice, may pay 


any of our animal principles. Paſſion or appetite may urge to 


the moral principle ought to prevail, and the more difficult its 
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doe in all caſes what he ought to do, is the perfect man. 


Of this perfection in the human nature, the Stoics formed the 
da, and held it forth in their writings, as the goal to which 
the race of life ought to be directed. Their wie man was one 


ciple of action. 


— 


The ME man « of the x ray like the e perfe ater of 5 . 
toricians, was an ideal character, and was, in ſome reſpects, car- 
ried beyond nature; yet it was perhaps the moſt perfect model 
of virtue, that ever was exhibited to the heathen world ; and 
ſome of thoſe who copied after it, were ornaments to human 
nature. | | 


"hs loft 3 is, That the a faculty or rs 16 25 
is both an active and an intellectual power of the mind. 


It is an active power, as every truly virtuous action muſt be 
more or leſs influenced by it. Other principles may concur 
with it, and lead the ſame way; but no action can be called 
morally good, in which a regard to what is right, has not ſome 


his juſt- debt, from no other motive, but that he may not be 
thrown into > priſon. In this action there is no virtue at all. 


The war principle, in particular caſes, may be 3 by 
what we know to be wrong. In every inſtance of this kind, 
conqueſt is, it is the more Slartous. 
; In ſome caſes, a regard to what is right may be the ſole mo- 
tive, without the concurrence or oppoſition of any other = 
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ciple of action; as when a judge or an arbiter determines a 


plea between two indifferent nn ſolely from a rogure: to 


Thus we ſee, that conſcience, as an active principle, ſometimes 
concurs with other active principles, ſometimes W them, 
and ſometimes is the ſole Feine of action. 


I red before to new, that a regard to our own good 
upon the whole is not only a rational principle of action, but a 
leading principle, to which all our animal principles are ſubor- 
dinate, As theſe are, therefore, two regulating or leading prin- 
Os in the conſtitution of man, a regard to what is beſt for 

us upon the whole, and a regard to duty, it may be aſked, 
Which of theſe ought to yield if they happen to interfere ? ? 


Some well meaning perſons have maintained, That all weird 
to ourſelves and to our own happineſs' ought to be extinguiſh- 
ed; that we ſhould love virtue for its own ſake only, even 
though i it were to be accompanied with eternal miſery. 


This ſeems to "TOR been the extravagance of ſome Myſtics, 
which perhaps they were led into, in oppoſition to a contrary 
extreme of the ſchoolmen, of the middle ages, who made the de- 
fire of good to ourſelves to be the ſole motive to action, and 


virtue to be approvable only on account of its preſent or fu- 


ture reward. 


Juſter views of human nature will teach us to avoid both 
theſe extremes. 


On the one hand, the diſintereſted love of virtue is undoubted- 
ly the nobleſt principle in human nature, and ought ' neyer to 
ſtoop to any other. 


On 
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to be eradicated, even if it were in our 40 19585 


conſults the laſt moſt ny by attending to the firſt. 


from the poſſibility of an apprehenſion, aud he Akers play the 
fool ol oy "_ his duty. 


be N 


it is impoſſible, that any man ſhould, in the iſſue, be a loſer by 


Lord SHAFTESBURY juſtly obſerves, is without remedy. It will 


miſerable PR her it be beſt to 55 a N or a Oe. 
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On the other hand, there is no active weinciple: which Gon 
Auth! plantecl in our nature that is vicious in itſelf} or that en 


They are all uſeful and neceſſary in our puke ain ſtate. The 
perfection of human nature conſiſts, not in extinguiſhing, but 
in reſtraining them within their proper bounds, and keeping them 

in due ALIEN to the en ns r oh 
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1 3 to 0 fiippolition af i an eee id this two go- 
verning principles, t that is, between a regard to our happineſs 
upon the whole, and a regard to duty, this 767 ee is merely 
There: can 40 no ſuch PIR 
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doing his duty. Every man, therefots; h believes in Gop, 
while he is careful to do his duty, may ſafely leave the care of 
his happineſs to him who made him. He is conſeious chat he 


Indeed, if we ſuppoſe a man to be an atheiſt in his belief, 
an. at the ſame time, by wrong judgment, to believe that vir- 
tue is contrary to his happineſs upon the whole, this caſe, as 


be impoſſible for the man to act, ſo as not to contradict a lead- 


ing principle of his nature. He muſt either ſacrifice his happi- 
neſs to virtue, or virtue to happineſs ; and is reduced to this 


Thie ſhews the ſtrong connection between 3 and the 
principles of natural religion; as the laſt only can ſecure a man 


Hence, 
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cludes, bat virtue without piety is incomplete. Without piety, it 
loſes its brighteſt example, 1 its nobleſt objec, and its firmeſt up 
Py | 
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of 8 ich. eden That Ve nf or the - moral 5. 


oultyy: is e an intellectual Daerr 


By it folely we have the original conceptions or ideas of right 
and wrong in human conduct. And of right and wrong, there 
are not only many different degrees, but many different ſpecies. 


Juſtice and injuſtice, gratitude and ingratitude, benevolence and 
. malice, prudence and folly, magnanimity and meanneſs, decency 


and indecency, are various moral forms, all comprehended under 
the general notion of right and wrong in conduct, all of them 
objects of moral approbation or diſapprobation, in a at e or 
a leſs e. 


The en of theſe, as moral qualities, we have by our 


moral faculty; and by the ſame faculty, when we compare them 
together, we perceive various moral relations among them. 


Thus, we perceive, that juſtice is entitled to a ſmall degree of 


praiſe, but injuſtice to a high degree of blame; and the ſame 

may be ſaid of gratitude and its contrary. When juſtice and 
_ gratitude interfere, gratitude muſt give place to juſtice, and un- 
merit neficence muſt give place to both. 


Many ſuch relations between the various moral qualities com- 
pared together, are immediately diſcerned by our moral faculty. 


A man needs only to conſult his own heart to be convinced of 
them. 


All our reaſonings in morals, in natural juriſprudence, in the 
law of nations, as well as our reaſonings about the duties of 


natural religion, and about the moral government of the Deity, 


a. muſt 


Hence, even Lord SHAFTESBURY, in his graveſt work, con- CHAP. vir. 
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cm VIE. muſt be grounded upon the dictates of our moral faouly, as firſt 


principles of many important branches of human knowledge, it 


power of the mind. 3 8 a 


benoten r m 


pins rank 


FA this faculty, therefore, farniſhes the APR mind wah ma- 
ny of its original conceptions or ideas, as well as with the firſt 


may juſtly be accounted an intellectual, as well as an active 


E S 8 A V IV. 
OF THE LIBERTY OF MORAL AGENTS. 


„ Tv 
The Notions of Moral Liberty and Neceſſity flated. 


Y the liberty of a moral agent, I underſtand, a power over 
the determinations of his own will. 


If, in any action, he had power to will what he did, or not 
to will it, in that action he is free. But if, in every voluntary 
action, the determination of his will be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of ſomething involuntary in the ſtate of his mind, or of 
ſomething in his external circumſtances, he is not free ; he has 


not what I call the liberty of a moral agent, but is ſubje& to ne- 
ceſſity. | 


This liberty ſuppoſes the agent to have underſtanding and 
will; for the determinations of the will are the fole object 


about which this power is employed ; and there can be no will 


without ſuch a degree of underſtanding, at leaſt, as gives the 
— of that which we will. 


The liberty of a moral agent implies, not only a conception of 
what he wills, but ſome degree of practical judgment or reaſon, 


For, if he has not the judgment to diſcern one determination 


L1z2 to 
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CHAP. "a to 15 Bü e dle to another, either in itſelf, or for ſome pur- 

FT pole which he intends, what can be tlie uſe of a power to de. 

Wl 1 termine? His determinations muſt be made perfectly in the dark, 
Wo | without reaſon, motive or end. They can neither be right nor 
| wrong, wiſe nor fooliſh, Whatever the conſequences * may be, 
they cannot be imputed to che agent, who had not the capacity 

of foreſeeing them, or of perceiying any reaſon for acting other- 

wiſe than he did, 


| | We may perhaps be able to conceive a being endowed with 
power over the determinations of his will, without any light in 
his mind to direct that power to ſome end. But ſuch power 
would be given in vain. No exerciſe of it could be either 
blamed or approved. As nature gives no power in vain, I ſee 
no ground to aſcribe. a power over the determinations of the 
will to any being who has no judgment to apply it to the direc- 
tion of his conduct, no diſcefnment of what he ought or ought 
Not to dos 7 | 
For that on; in this Eſſay, I ſpeak only of the liberty of 
moral agents, who are capable of acting well or ill, wiſely or 
fooliſhly, and this, for diſtinction s ſake, I ſhall call moral * 


— 


What kind, or what degree of liberty 8 to brute ani- 

ä mals, or to our own ſpecies, before any uſe of reaſon, I do not 
| know. We acknowledge that they have not the power of ſelf- 
| | government. Such of their actions as may be called voluntary, 
feem.to be invariably determined by the paſſion or appetite, or 
affection or habit which is ſtrongeſt at the time. 


This ſeems to be the law of their conſtitution, to which they 
yield, as the inanimate creation. does, without any conception 
of the law, or any intention of obedience. 


But of civil or moral government, which are addreſſed to the 
rational 
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rational powers, and require E conception of the law and an in- Car. I. 
tentional obedience, they are, in the judgment of all mankind, * 

' incapable. Nor do I ſee what end could be ſerved by giving 

them a power over the determinations of their own will, unleſs 

to make them intractable by diſcipline, which we ſee they are 


not. 


The effect of moral liberty is, That it is in the power of the 
agent to do well or ill. This power, like every other gift of 
GoD, may be abuſed. The right uſe of this gift of Gop is to 
do well and wiſely, as far as his beſt judgment can direct him, 
and thereby merit eſteem and approbation. The abuſe of it is 
to act contrary to what he knows or ſuſpects to be his duty and 

his i and tiereby juftly merit diſapprobation and blame. 


amy vie uy, 1 ondeefianid the want of that moral * which 
J have above defined. 


If there can be a better and a worſe in actions on the ſyſtem 
of neceſſity, let us ſuppoſe a man neceſſarily determined in all 
caſes to will and to do what is beſt to be done, he would ſurely 
be irmocent and inculpable. But, as far as I am able to judge, 
he would not be entitled to the eſteem and moral approbation of 
thoſe who knew and believed this neceflity. What was, by an 
ancient author, faid of CAro, might indeed be ſaid of him. 
He was good becauſe be could not be otherwiſe. But this ſaying, if 
underſtood literally and ſtrictly, is not the praiſe of CaTo, but 
of his conſtitution, which was no more the work of CAro, than 
his exiſtence. 


On the other hand, if a man be neceſſarily determined to do 
ill, this caſe ſeems to me to move pity, but not diſapprobation, 
He was ill, becauſe he could not be otherwiſe. Who can blame 
him? Neceflity has no law.. 4 

of If 


Ul 


* „ AT IH 


c. I. If he knows that he acted wider this neceſlity, has he not. juſt, 
e ground to exculpate himſelf? The blame, if there be any, is not 
in him, but in his conſtitution. If he be charged by his Maker 

with doing wrong, may he not expoſtulate with him, and ſay, 
Why haſt thou made me thus? I may be ſacrificed at thy plea- 
ſure, for the common good, like a man that has the plague, but 
not for ill deſert ; for thou knoweſt that what I am ne with 
is thy N and not mine. 


2 


Such are my notions of moral liberty and neceſſity, and of the con- 
ue inſeparabiy connected with both the one and _ other. 


This moral liberty a man > may have, though it do not extend 
to all his actions, or even to all his voluntary actions. He does 
many things by inſtin&t, many things by the force of habit 
without any thought at all, and conſequently without will. In 
the firſt part of life, he has not the power of ſelf-government 
any more than the brutes. 'That power over the determinations 
. 3 of his own will, which belongs to him in ripe years, is limited, 

| as all his powers are; and it is perhaps beyond the reach of his 
underſtanding to define its limits with preciſion. We can only 
ſay, in general, that it extends to ) FVery action for which he i is ac- 
countable. 


| 
| 
| | kr ths , 
' | This power is given by his Maker, and at his pleaſure whoſe 
=: - gift it is, it may be enlarged or diminiſhed, continued or with- 
| | drawn. No power in the creature can be independent of the 
Creator. His hook is in its noſe ; he can give it line as far 
as he ſees fit, and, when he pleaſes, can reſtrain it, or turn it 
whitherſoever be will Let this be always underſtood, when we 
aſcribe liberty t to man, or to any created being. 


Suppoſing it- therefore to be true, That man is a free agent, 
it may be true, at the ſame time, that his liberty may be 
impaired or loſt, by diſorder of body or mind, as in melancholy, 

: or 
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or in madneſs; it may 10 impaired or loſt by vicious habies ; it CHAP. 1. 


may, in particular caſes, be reſtrained by divine interpoſition. 


We call man a fres agent in the ſame way as we call him a 
reaſonable agent. In many things he is not guided by reaſon, 
but by principles ſimilar to thoſe of the brutes. His reaſon is 
weak at beſt. It is liable to be impaired or loſt, by his own fault, 
or by other meaus. In like manner, he may be a free agent, 
though his freedom of action may have my ſimilar limi- 


tations. 
The . I have deſcribed has been repreſented by ſome 
Philoſophers as inconceivable, and as involving an abſurdity. 


2 Liberty, they ſay, conſiſts only in a power to act as we 
will; and it is impoſſible to conceive in any being a greater 


liberty than this. Hence it follows, that liberty does not ex- 


tend to the determinations of the will, but only to the actions 


conſequent to its determination, and depending upon the will. To 
ſay that we have power to will ſuch an action, is to ſay, that we 
may will it, if we will. This ſuppoſes the will to be determined 


by a prior will; and, for the ſame reaſon, that will muſt be de- 


termined by a will prior to it, and ſo on in an infinite ſeries of 
wills, which is abſurd. To act freely, therefore, can mean no- 


thing more than to act voluntarily; and this is all the liberty 
that can be conceived in man, or in any being.” 


This reaſoning, firſt, I think, advanced by Hopes, has been 
very generally adopted by the defenders of neceſſity. It is 


grounded upon a definition of liberty totally different from 


that which I have given, and therefore does not apply. to moral. 
. as above defined. 


But it is ſaid that this is the dh liberty that is poſſible, that 
is conceivable, that does not involve an abſurdity. 


It 


. 


. ee e ee e eee 


char. l. 1 1s ſtrange, indeed! if the 7 liberty has no meaning but 
| this one. I ſhall mention three all very common. The objec- 
tion applies-to one of them, but to neither of the other two. 


Liberty is ſometimes oppoſed to external force or confinement 
of the body. Sometimes it is oppoſed to obligation by law, or 
" I authority. en it is en to gs 


484 It's coped to 8 of the body by ſuperior 3 
So we ſay a priſoner i is ſet at liberty when his fetters are knock- 
ed off, and he is diſcharged from confinement. This is the li- 
berty defined in the objection; and I grant that this liberty ex- 
tends not to the will, neither does the confinement, becauſe the 
will cannot be confined by external force. wh 


1 2. Liberty 10 oppoſed to obligation 17 law, or lawful autho- 
rity. This liberty is a right to act one way or another, in things 
which the law has neither commanded nor forbidden; and 
this liberty is meant when we ſpeak of a man's natural liberty, 
his civil liberty, his Chriſtian liberty. It is evident that this li- 
berty, as well as the obligation oppoſed to it, extends to the 

— will: For it is the will to obey that makes obedience; the will 
to tranſgreſs that makes a tranſgreſſion of the law. Without 

- will there can be neither obedience nor tranſgreſſion. Law ſup- 

| poſes a power to obey or to tranſgrels ; ; 1t does not take away 

this power, but propoſes the motives of duty and of intereſt, 

leaving the power to yield to them, or to take the conſequence 

of tranſſ grefſion. 


3. Liberty is oppoſed to neceſſity, and in this ſenſe it extends 
to the determinations of the will ne 0 and not to what i is conſe- 
quent to the will. 


In every voluntary action, the determination of the vill is 
. the firſt * of the action, upon which alone the moral eſtima- 


tion 
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tion of it depends. It has been made a queſtion among Philo- S 
ſophers, Whether, in every inſtance, this determination be the 


in e rates, to determine this way or chat; 1 


This has, by ſome, 155 called the philoſophical 6600 of liber- 
ty and neceſſity; but it is by no means peculiar to Philoſophers. 
The loweſt of the vulgar have, in all ages, been prone to have 
recourſe to this neceſſity, to exculpate themſelves or their friends 


I Weg act n a eng principle. EI 


Whether this notion of moral liberty be conceivable or not, 
every man muſt judge for himſelf, To me there appears no 


will as an effect. This effect muſt have a cauſe which had power 
to produce it; and the cauſe muſt, be either the perſon him- 
ſelf, whoſe will it is, or ſome other being. The firſt is as eaſily 
conceĩved as the laſt. If the perſon was the cauſe of that deter- 
mination of his own will, he was free in that action, and it is 
juſtly imputed to him, whether it be good or bad. But, if ano- 
ther being was the cauſe of this determination, either by produ- 


rection, then the determination is the act and 90 of that be- 
ing,. and i is ſolely imputable to him, 


. it is ſaid, i That nothing i is in our n but what as 
pends upon the will, and therefore * will itſelf cannot be in 
-our power.“ 


5 


1 — "Kea That this is a fallacy ariſing from taking a common 
ſaying in a ſenſe which it never was intended to convey, and in 
a ſenſe contrary to what it neceſſarily implies. ny 

Mm In 


neceſſary conſequence of the conſtitution of the perſon, aud the 
circumſtances i in which he is placed; or whether he had not OR | 


in what they do wreng, though, in the general tenor of their 


difficulty in conceiving it. I conſider the determination of the 


. Cing it immediately, or by means and inſtruments under his di- 


| 
| 
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In common i Kfth vita men enn of what is, or is not; in a 


man's power, they attend only to the external and viſible effects, 
which only can be perceived, and which only can affect them. 
Of theſe, it is true, that nothing is in a man's power, but what 


depends upon his will, and * is all that is meant by wank com- 


1 * 
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But this is ſo far . e nis will FINE votes in \ his 


» 8. . 


Power, that it neceſſarily: implies it. For to ſay that what de- 


pends upon the will is in a man's power, but the will is not in 


his power, is to ſay that the end is in his power, but the means 
neceſſary to that. end are not ng W 88 een Which is a vane: 


| err; pen 


- 
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en eee which we ws; univerſally, 405 is 
an exception neceſſarily implied, and therefore always under- 
ſtood. Thus when we” fay: that all things depend upon Gop, 
Gop himſelf is neceſſarily excepted. In like manner, ben we 


fay, chat all that is in dur power depends upon the will, the 
will itſelf is neceſſarily excepted: For if the will be not, no- 


thing elſe can be in bur Power. Every eſſect muſt be in the 
power of its cauſe. The determination of the will is an effect, 


and therefore muſt be in the power of its caule, whether that 
ue pere gb a e v eg ene ee rot KITTY 1 


6141 30 5b bis 15 ei CONES 190 of 
Prom what has "RE faid ! in this ingen 1 hogs! PRE Notion of 
moral liberty will be diſtinctly underſtood, and that it appears 
that this notion is neither inconceivable, nor enen any ab- 
ſurdity or contradiction. 7 916397507 hun MN 
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$1.45 WL the ain Caſe 10 2 aun, ond Adtive Power. 
HE writings upon liberty 10 e bude been meh 


darkened, by the ambiguity of the words uſed in reaſon- 


ing upon that ſubject. The words cunſe and ect, action and ar- 
tive power, liberty and neceſſity, are related to each other: The 
meaning of one determines the meaning of the reſt. When we 


attempt to define them, we can — do it by ſynonymous words 


thoſe words muſt be uſed, if we ſpeak and reaſon clearly about 


moral liberty ; but to keep to this ſtrict ſenſe is difficult, becauſe, 


in all languages, oy have, by cuſtom, got a great latitude of 
of ee aa 
As we kinuöt chai bout abel Iberey Achbet aha choſe 


ambiguous words, it is proper to point out, as diſtinctly as poſ- 
ſible, their proper and original meaning, in which they ought to 
be underſtood in treating of this ſubject, and to ſhew from 


what cauſes they have become ſo ambiguous in all Wen 


as to darken and embarraſs our Sg * it. 


Every thing that gibs to exiſt, muſt have A cauſe of its ex- 


iſtence, which had power to give it exiſtence. And every thing 


that undergoes any change, muſt have ſome cauſe of that 
| change. 


which need definition as much. There is a ſtrict ſenſe in which 


That neither exiſtence, nor any mode of exiſtence, can begin 


without an efficient cauſe, is a principle that appears very early 
in the mind of man; and it is ſo univerſal, and fo firmly rooted 


in human nature, that the moſt determined ſcepticiſm cannot 


eradicate i it. | | Y R 
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It is upon this principle that we ground. the rational belief of 
a deity, But that is not the only uſe to which we apply it. 


Every man's conduct is goyerned by it every day, and almoſt 


every hour of his life. And if it were poſlible for any man to- 
root out. this principle from his mind, he muſt give up every 
thing that is called common prudence, and be fit * to be: 
en as inſane. Fer 

From. this principle i it follows, That every. thing which under. 
goes any change, muſt either be the efficient cauſe of that 


cage"? in itſelf, or it muſt be changed. by. ſome other. being. 


In che firſt caſe it, is 3 to have abe power, and to af in: 
producing that change. In the ſecond caſe it is merely paſſjve, or 
is ated. upon, and the active | DAWES: in. in that Als l Phich 
produces the change. 1 MES e en e 


The name of a cauſe and of an agent, is en given to chat 
being only, which, by its active power, produces ſome change 1 in 
itſelf, or in ſome other being. The change, whether it be of 
thought, of will, or of motion, is the efz#. Active power there- 
fore, is a quality in the cauſe, which enables it to produce the 
effect. And the exertion of that active power in producing the 
effect, is called action, agency, efficiency. _ | 


In order to the production of any effect, there muſt be i in the 
cauſe, not only power, but the exertion of that power : For 


power that is not exerted. produces no effect. 


All that is neceſlary to the production of any effect, is power 

in an efficient cauſe to produce the effect, and the exertion of 
that power: For it is a contradiction to ſay, that the cauſe has 
power to produce the effect, and exerts that power, and yet the 
effect is not produced. The effect cannot be in his power un- 
leſs all the means neceſſary to its production be in his power. 


It 
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It is no leſs a contradiction to ſay, that a cauſe has power to CHAP, Il. 


e men a certain effect, but that he cannot exert that power: 


For power which cannot be exerted | is no nn ane is a con- 
ee in terme. | 


7 
14 


— 


tc To prevent — 8 0 it is proper to obſerve, That a being may 
have a power at one time which it has not at another. It may 


commonly have a power, which, at a particular time, it has not. 


Thus, a man may commonly have power to walk or to run; 
but he has not this power when aſleep, or when he is confined 
by ſuperior force. In common language, he may be ſaid to 
have a power which he cannot then exert. But this popular 
expreſſion means only that he commonly has this power, and 
will have it when the cauſe is removed which at preſent deprives 


him of it: For when, we ſpeak ſtrictly and philoſophically, it is 


a contradiction to ſay that he has this power, at that moment 
when he is deprived of it. 


Theſe, I think, are neceſigry conſequences: from the principle 
firſt, mentioned, That every change which happens in nature 
muſt have an eee cauſe which had power to cee it. 


* 
| 2 of 2110 


Aaken e hb appears very easy! in Wide mniigd of 5 


man, is, That we are efficient cauſes in our deliberate and vo- 
* actions. 


We are conſcious of making an exertion, ſometimes with dif- 
ficulty, in order to produce certain effects. An exertion: made 
deliberately and voluntarily, in order to produce an effect, im- 
plies a conviction that the effect is in. our power. No man can 
deliberately attempt what he does not believe to be in his power. 
The language of all mankind, and their ordinary conduct in 
life, demonſtrate, that they have a conviction of ſome active 
power in themſelves to produce certain motions in their own and 
in other bodies, and to regulate and direct their own thoughts. 


This 
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CA n. This conviction we have ſo early in fe, that ge bare no re- 
warnen when} or in What —_— nen error nog 


bun wog oft ei B28 54 101 it! 


That ſuch a conviction is at firſt the necelhry reſult of e our 

conftitition; and that it can never be entirely obliterated, is, I 

think; acknowledged by one of the moſt zealous defenders of 

neceſſity. Free Diſcuſſion, 8&c. p. 298. Such are the influences 

to which all mankind, without diſtinction, are expoſed, that 

5 they neceſſarily refer actions (mean refer them ultimately) 
5 «firſt of all to themſelves and others ʒ and it ĩs a long time be- 
4 fore they begin to conſider themſelves and others as inſtru- 

ments in the hand of a ſuperior agent. Conſequently, the 

yt; © *%:afl6ciations which refer actions to themſelves get ſo confirm- 
| % ed, that they are never entirely obliterated; and therefore 
| the common language, and the common feelings of mankind, 

e «will be adapted to the firſt, the _— and' an agg or ra- 

| i ther erroneous view of things.” 1 h Dart 


1 is very bebable that the very Auepcsen or idea of Axe 
power, and of efficient cauſes, is derived from our voluntary ex- 
ertions in'producing effects; and that, if we were tiot conſcious 
of ſuch exertions, we ſhould have no conception at all of a 
cauſe; or of active power, and eonſequently no conviction of 
the neceſſity of a cauſe of every 2 which had een in 


nature. 


It is certain chat we cun eohectve ns kind ef active ber | 
but what is fimilar or analogous to that which we attribute to 
ourſelves; that is, a power which is. exerted by will and with 
utidefſtanding. Our notion, even of Almighty power, is derived 
from the notion of humati power, by removing from the for- 
mer thoſe NN, and limi litions to which yas latter is 
fubjeted.” a3 0 10 31. wa Ini, * 11.0 
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or THE WORDS CAUSE AND EFFECT, tc. 


common theory, that all our ideas are ideas of ſenſation or re- 
flection, and that all our belief is a perception of the agree- 
_— or the diſagreement of : thoſe. ideas, appears to be repug- 

t, both to the __ 1 an n conſe; and. to the belief of 
its in diert. £13 196069 8 anner of i b: 


1 F +14 14 14. 11 


An attachment to that theory has led ſome Philoſophers t to 


deny that we have any conception of an efficient cauſe, or of ac- 


tive power, becauſe efficiency aud active power are not ideas, 
either of ſenſation or reflection. They maintain, therefore, 
that a cauſe is only ſomething prior to the effect, and conſtantly 
conjoined with it. This is Mr:/Homs's notion of a cauſe, and 
ſeems to be adopted by Dr PazesTLEY, who, ſays, That a cauſe 


Hann be defined to be any thing, but /ach previous circum- 


** flances/as ere conſtaritly- followed" by a certain effett, the conſtancy 
* of i the reſult making us conclude, that there muſt be a ſufficient 


* reqſon, 1 in the nature of the . it mould be e 
in thoſe es | nue 


- 


But 8 ee to ſtoop to fact, and not fact to theory. 
Every man who underſtands the language knows, that neither 
priority, nor conſtant conjunction, nor both taken together, im- 


ply efficiency. Every man, free from prejudice, muſt aſſent to 


what CiCERo has ſaid : Hague non fic cauſa intelligi debet, ut quod cui- 
que antecedat, id et cauſa fit, ſed quod cuique efficienter antecedit. 


The very diſpute, whether we have the conception of an effi- 
cient cauſe, ſhows that we have. For though men may diſpute 


about things which have no exiſtence, they cannot diſpute about 
things of which they have no conception. 


| What has been ſaid in this chapter is intended to ſhew, That 
the conception of cauſes, of action and of active power, in the 


all 


and belief concerning efficient cauſes: and active power. The CHAP. u. 


ſtrict and 3 words, is found in the minds of 
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all men very apes even in the dawn of their. rational life: It 
is therefore probable, that, in all languages, the words by which 


theſe conceptions were expreſſed were at firſt diſtin and unam- 


biguous, yet it is certain, that, among the moſt enlightened na- 
tions, theſe words are applied to ſo/ many things of different na- 


tures, and uſed in ſo vague a manner, that it is * difficult to 


reaſon about em er 

This . at firſt view, * very . 
But a little reflection may ſatisfy; us, that it is a natural conſe- 
avenge of the flow and n progreſs of aca ane 

18 bs 48 3a : 1 

"ho 3 the — = cheſs worlds hes 0 cron: Ado 
upon our reaſoning about moral liberty, and furniſhes the 
ſtrongeſt objections againſt it, it is not foreign to our ſubject to 


- ſhew whence it ariſes. When we know the cauſes that have 


produced this ambiguity, we ſhall be leſs in danger of being 
miſled by it, and the proper and ſtriet —— 21 ts words 


will more evidently appear. 


OF THE AMBIGUITY OF THOSE WORDS. 


& r 0: 


Cauſes of the Ambiguity of thoſe Words. 


gin to exerciſe our rational faculties about them, we 
find, that there are ſome motions and changes in them, which 


we have power to produce, and that they have many which 


muſt have ſome other cauſe. Either the objects muſt have life 


and active power, as we have, or they muſt be moved or changed 


by ſomething that has life and active power, as external objects 
are moved by us. 


Our firſt thoughts ſcem to be, That the objects in which we 


| H E N we turn our attention to external objects, and be- 
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perceive ſuch motion have underſtanding and active Power 2 


we have. 


„ ' Savages, ſays the Abbe Raynar, wherever they ſee motion 
ow which they cannot account for, there they ſuppoſe a ſoul.” 


All men may be conſidered as ſavages in this reſpect, until 
they are capable of inſtruction, and of uſing their faculties in a 
more perfect manner than er do. 


The rational converſations of birds and - beaſts i Sor Fa- 
bles do not ſhock the belief of children. They have that pro- 
bability i in them which we require in an epic poem. Poets give 


us a great deal of pleaſure, by clothing every object with intel- 


lectual and moral attributes, in metaphor and in other figures. 
May not the pleaſure which we take in this poetical language, 
ariſe, in part, from its correſpondence with our earlieſt ſenti- 
ments? 


Nn However 
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* 


E Ar . 


However this may be, the Abbe Ravynar's obſervation is ſuf. 


ficiently confirmed, both from fact, and from the ſtructure of all 
languages. 


Rude nations do really believe ſun, moon and ſtars, earth, ſea 
and air, fountains and lakes, to have underſtanding and active 
power. To pay homage to them and weer cheir Wg is A 


kind of nen natural to en 


All . carry in heir ſtructure the makes of their be- 
ing formed when this belief prevailed. The diſtinction of verbs 
and participles into active and paſſive, which is found in all lan- 
guages, muſt have been originally intended to diſtinguith what 


is really active from what is merely paſſive; and, in all lan- 


guages, we find active verbs applied to thoſe objects, in which, 


er to 8 aue 8 e eri e 1 a 
foul: - n Be | 1 9Vi 


Thus we ſay the ſun riſes and ſets, and comes to the meridian, 
the moon changes, the ſea ebbs and flows, the winds" blow. 
Languages were formed by inen who believed theſe objects to 
have life and active power in themſelves. It was therefore pro- 
per and natural to auen n motions and rw. and by active 
verbs. ä | - 

There is no ſurer way of tracing the ſentiments of nations 
before they have records: than by the ſtructure of their language, 


which, notwithſtanding the changes produced in it by time, will 


always retain ſome ſignatures of the thoughts of thoſe by whom 


it was invented. When we find the ſame ſentiments indicated 
in che ſtructure of all languages, thoſe fentiments ruft have 
been common to Fan nn 5 0 ar deen pee were in- 
d. . 1. 


Wen a few of G intellectual abilities find leiſure for 
ſpeculation, 


OF THE AMBIGUITY OF THOSE WORDS. 


ſpeculation, they begin to philoſophize,and ſoon diſcover, that many 
of thoſe objects which, at firſt, they believed to be intelligent and 
active, are really lifeleſs and paſſive. This is a very important 
_ diſcovery, It elevates the mind, emancipates from many vulgar 


Bf cr cor, | 1 
As vhiloſophy advances, life and activity in natural objects 
retires, and leaves them dead and inaQtive. Inftead of moving 
voluntarily, we find them to be moved neceſſarily; inſtead of 
acting, we find them to be acted upon; and nature appears as 
one great machine, where one wheel is turned by another, that 
by a third ; and how far this e ſucceſſion N Wack the 
e does not know. 


ann one extreme, to ruſh. into the appoſite ; and thus philoſo- 
phy, even in its infancy, may lead men from idolatry and poly- 
theiſm into atheiſm, and from aſcribing active power to inani- 
mate beings, to conclude all things to be carried on by neceſſity. 


Whatever origin we aſcribe to the doctrines of atheiſm and 
of fatal neceſſity, it is certain, that both may be traced almoſt 
as far back as philoſophy ; and both appear to be the oppoſites 
of the earlieſt ſentiments of men. 


- 


It maſt have been by the 8 and reaſoning of the 
ſpeculative e, that thoſe objects were diſcovered to be inani- 
mate and inactive, to which the many aſcribed life and activity. 
But while the e are convinced of this, they muſt ſpeak the 
language of the many in order to be underſtood. So we ſee, 
that when. the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of aftronomy, which agrees 
with yulgar prejudice and with vulgar language, has been uni- 
verſally rejected by Philoſophers, they continue to uſe the phraſe- 
ology that i is grounded upon it, not only in ſpeaking to the vul- 
| Non 2 gar, 


ſuperſtitions, and invites to, farther afroverics of the ſame 


The ck of human het we as, men | prone, when they 
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CHAP. III. gar, but in feaking to one another. They ſay, The ſun Tiſes 


and ſets, and moves annually through all the ſigns of the zodiac, 
while they believe that he never leaves his 3 2 


I like manner, thoſe ative verbs and participles, which 
were applied to the inanimate objects of nature, when they were 


believed to be really active, continue to be ne to them after 


ey are diſcovered. to be paſlive. 


The forms of A chte once eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, are -not 
fo eafily changed as the notions on which they were originally 
founded. While the ſounds remain, their fignification is gra- 
dually enlarged or altered. This is ſometimes found, even in 


thoſe ſciences in which the ſignification of words is che moſt 


accurate and preciſe. Thus, in arithmetic, the word number, 
among the ancients, always ſignified ſo many units, and it would 


have been abfurd to apply it either to unity or to any part of 
an unit; but now we call unity, or any part of unity, a number. 


With them, multiplication always increaſed a number, and di- 
viſion diminiſhed it; but we ſpeak of multiplying by a fraction, 
which diminiſhes, and of dividing by a fraction, which in- 
creaſes the number. We ſpeak of dividing or multiplying by 
unity, which neither diminiſhes nor increaſes a number, Theſe 


forms of expreſſion, in the er language, would have been 
abſurd. | 


Buy fuch changes, in the meaning of words, the language of 
every civilized nation reſembles old furniture new modelled, in 
which many things are put to uſes for which they were not ori- 
ginally intended, a= for which 24 are a ne fitted. 


This is one great cauſe e of the imperfection of Wachse, and 


it appears very remarkably in thoſe verbs and participles which 


are active in their form, but are frequently uſed ſo as to have 
nothing active 1 in their 9 


Hence 


OF THE AMBIGUITY OF THOSE WORDS. 


tive power to things which we believe to be paſſive. The pro- 
per and original ſignification of every word, which at firſt ſig- 
nified ation and cauſation, is buried and loſt under that vague 
ene which cuſtom has affixed to. it. 


That - Mi is a \ real diſtinQion, anc 1 1 66 
tween acting and being acted upon, every man may be ſatisfied 
who: is capable of reflection. And that this diſtinction is per- 


the diſtinction between active and paſſive verbs, which is origi- 
nal in all languages, though, from the cauſes that have been 
mentioned, they come to be confounded in the progreſs of hu- 
man OI: 


3 way in which philoſophy has contributed very much 
to the ambiguity of the words under our r convidexation, deſerves 
to be n | ala pol ts, 23.2 


The firſt ftep i into nl philoſophy, and what hath com- 
monly been confidered as its ultimate end, is the inveſtigation 
of the cauſes of the phænomena of nature; that is, the cauſes 
of thoſe appearances in nature which are not the effects of hu- 
man power. Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere caufas, is the ſenti- 
ment of 1 mind that has a turn to e, 


The knowledge of the cauſes of chiogy e 0 no leſs the 
enlargement of human power than the gratification of human 
eurioſity; and therefore, among the enlightened part of man- 
kind, this knowledge has been purſued i in all * with an avi- 
my enn to its ne | | 


In hin does the 8 Hons the intellectual powers 
of man and thoſe of brutes appear more conſpicuous than in this. 
For in them we perceive no deſire to inveſtigate the cauſes 


ceived by all men as ſoon as they begin to reaſon, appears by 


"" 


- CHAP. UI, 
Hence we are authoriſed by cuſtom to aſcribe action and ac 


r EUN Ate aro eos 


___ + 
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There i is Ti however, to apprebend, that „in this Adnet! 
gation, men have wandered much in the de and that their 


ſucceſs bas phos no means, been equal to their deſire and res 
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We eaſily Aiteurer an eſtabliſhed jr nod t dene in hs 
W of nature. We learn, in many caſes, from what 
has happened, to know what will happen. The diſcoveries of 
this kind, made by common obſervation, are many, and are the 
foundation of common prudence in the conduct of life. Philo- 


ſophers, by more accurate obſervation and experiment, have 
made many more; by which arts are 1 and human 


en as e human eee is end. 


9713 2941 101 +2 4 ad: 1 1410 1911 * 2. 714 5 4 


But, as to 3 real cauſes of 0 ena of nature, how 
little do we know ! All our knowledge of things external, muſt 


# + # 
j 


be grounded upon the informations of our ſenſes; but cauſation 


and active power are not objects of ſenſe; nor is that always 
the cauſt af a phænomenon which is prior to it, and conſtantly 
conjoined with: it; otherwiſe night would be the i of day, 
. the e the deren night, 3 


25440 10 224 11 18003. 


It is to this ag de. Gs all Sa . of 
the material fyſtem be produced by the immediate operation of 
the Furſt Cauſe, according to the laws which his wiſdom deter- 
mined, or whether ſubordinate cauſes are employed by him in 


** 


the operations of nature; and, if they be, What their nature, 


their number, and their different offices are? And whether, in 
all caſes, they act by eee or, in ſome, according to their 


ao % 14 9 
discretidn?ꝰ i g 
® * 
1 . 
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bes we are b much in dhe dark e 3 to ks real 
cauſes 


* 
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cauſes of the phænomena of nature, and have a ſtrong defire to CHAP. III. 
know them, it is not ſtrange, that ingenious men ſhould form —— 
numberleſs conjectures and theories, by which the foul, _ PE ge 3 
ing for knowledge, is fed with chaff inſtead of wheat. bo 


In a very ancient Fitem, love and ſtrife were made the cauſes 
of things. In the Pythagorean and Platonic ſyſtem, matter, 
ideas and an intelligent mind. By ARISTOTLE, matter, form and 
privation. Dzs CarTEs thought that matter and a certain quantity 
of motion given at firſt by the Almighty, are ſufficient to ac- 
count for all the phænomena of the natural world. LEIBNITʒz, 
that the univerſe is made up of monades, active and precipient, 
which, by their active power received at firſt, Krege all the 
. they undergo. 


3; Gas” Ts 
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While men thus 1 in * dark & in en of cauſes, 
unwilling to confeſs their diſappointment, they vainly conceived 
every thing they ſtumbled. upon to be a cauſe, and the proper 
notion of a cauſe is loſt, by giving the name to numberleſs | 
things ieren are mer can be cauſes, n 2 
PB 05 4 47th; Fiat Io 55:5: 

This e 19" hn Mt: various mr Hep under 00 name of cauſes, 
is the-more eaſily tolerated, becauſe however hurtful it may be 
to ſound philoſophy, it has little influence upon the concerns of | 
life. A conſtant antecedent, or concomitant of the phænome- i 
non whoſe cauſe is ſought, may anſwer the purpoſe of the en- | 
quirer, as well as if the real cauſe were known. Thus a ſailor 
defires to know the cauſe of the tides, that he may know when 
to expect high water: He is told that it is high water when the 
moon. is ſo many hours paſt the meridian: And now he thinks 
he knows the cauſe of the tides, What he takes for the cauſe 
anſwers his 1 24 and his miſtake does him no o harm. 


Thoſe Philosophers Gene, to nde had the julteſt views lt: na- 


ture, as well as of the weakneſs of human underſtanding, who, 
giving 


1 ſuch they are | eſteemed "BY the EY and by the half 


* the _ 1 to which the unknown cauſe a aQs. 


and the vain theories of Philoſophers employed in this ſearch, 
have made the word cauſe, and the related words, ſo ambiguous, 
And to fignify ſo many things of different natures, thar they have 


end, are called cauſes. And the related words Nes, agent, _— 
are- n! in the ſame vague manner. 5 y 


giving up the pretence of diſcovering the cauſes of the opera- 


e . 
* * * 4 
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tions of nature, have applied themſelves to diſcover, by obſerva- 
tion and experiment, the rules, or laws of nature according to 
which the phznomena of nature are produced. 9 


In compliance with cunbh or perhaps, to gratify the avidity 
of knowing the cauſes of things, we call the laws of nature 


cauſes and active powers. So we ſpeak of ths powers of gravi- 
— Pe ny of 3 


| We call them cuuſes of many of thi phænomena of nature; 
learned. 


But thoſe of juſter diſcernment ſee, that laws of nature are 
not agents. They are not endowed with active power, and 
therefore cannot be cauſes in the proper ſenſe. They are on- 


7 £1 2 


Thus it appears, Alt ur Batufal defirs to Kue the cauſes 
of the phænomena of nature, our inability to diſcover them, 


in a manner loſt their proper and original meaning, and yet 
we have no other words to expreſs 1 it. | FSR 


” 1 1 
45 $38 197 


en thing joirled wick the eee, and Pebor to it, 1 called 
its cauſe. An inſtrument, an berafion" a reaſon; a' motive, an 


fl 


Were it not that the terms Fm and agent have loſt their pro- 
2 ee ee, tþ in "Che crowd of ener of UNE? have _ given 
| | 1972LE0) { 14 7 b them,; 
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them, we mould immediately perceive a e6ntradiai ion in the terms Ya — HE 
neceſſary canfe and neceſſary. agent. And although the looſe mean- 
ing of thoſe words is authoriſed by cuſtom, the arbiter of lan- | 
guage, and therefore cannot be cenſured, perhaps cannot always | , 
be avoided, yet we. ought to be upon eur guard, that we be not 4 
miſled by it to conceive We to be th lame which are * 
n ape | % 99. 5 1 


0 13. l 4490 90128 124 
To a that man is a fie agus, is no more than to ay, that 
in ſome inſtances he is truly an agent, and a cauſe, and is not 
merely acted upon as a paſſive inſtrument. On the contrary, 
to ſay that he acts from neceſſity, is to ſay that he does not act 
at all, that he is no agent, and that, for any thing we know, 
there is only one agent in the univerſe, who does every FOE 
that is nes; n it be good or ill. 

Af this Ss 5 be attributed even to the Deity, the n 
quence muſt be, Ge there neither is, nor can be, a cauſe at all; 
that nothing acts, but every thing is acted upon; nothing ame 
but every thing is moved; all is paſſion without action; all in- 
ſtrument without an agent; and that every thing that is, or 
was, or ſhall be, has that neceſſary exiſtence in its ſeaſon, which 
ve an ne as the . of the Firſt Cauſe. 


This take to be the genuine, as the moſt tenable ſyſtem of 
neceſſity, It was the ſyſtem of SIN OSA, though he was not 
the firſt that advanced it ;. for it is very ancient. And if. this 
ſyſtem be true, our reaſoning to prove the exiſtence of a firſt 
cauſe of every thing that ce to exiſt, muſt be given up as 
fallacious, | | 


Tf it be evident to the human underſtanding, as I take it to be, 
That what begins to exiſt muſt have an efficient cauſe, which 


had PO to IVE or not to give it exiſtence; and if it-be true, 
ve O o that 


1 


CHAT: m that effects well and wiſely fitted for the beſt e demon- 


E s 8 A 1 IV. 


ſtrate intelligence, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in the efficient cauſe, 


as well as power, the proof of a Deity from theſe Pen is 


e eaſy and Wann to val men en can reaſon. 

1, on the other id our belief that every W that begins 
to exiſt has a cauſe, be got only by experience; and if, as Mr 
HuME maintains, the only notion of a cauſe be fomething prior 
to the effect, which experience has ſhewn to be conſtantly con- 
Joined with ſuch an effect, I ſee not how, from theſe prineiples, 
it Is . to * che an 9 an WON nous. of . 


0 * i * 7 , 4 
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Mr W Pts to me to . juſtly ow his definition of 
a cauſe, when, in the perſon of an Epicurean, he maintains, that 


with regard to a cauſe of the univerſe, we can conclude no- 


thing; becauſe it is a fingular effect. We have no expe- 
rience that ſuch effects are always conjoined with ſuch a cauſe. 
Nay; the cauſe which we aflign to this effect, is a cauſe. which 
no man hath ſeen, nor can ſee, and therefore experience cannot 
inform us that it has ever been conjoined with any effect. He 
ſeems to me to reaſon jnſtly from his definition of a cauſe, 
when he: maintains, that any thing may be the cauſe of any thing ; 
ſince priority and conſtant conjunction is all that can be con- 
. en notion af a cauſe. 82 01 ei 1 
auc eee ien Gad. * 
Ariother zealous defender of the doctrine of e ſays, that 
A cauſe. cannot be: defined. to be any thing but ſuch previous 
* circumſtances as. are conflantly. followed by a certain effet, the conſtancy. 
of the reſult making us conclude, that there muſt, be a /- 
* cient reaſon, in the nature of things, why it ſhould be produced 
4 in thoſe circumſtances. 1 WITTE 188 [ 4513. 19h; 30 '; 21 
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This ſeems to me to be Mr Hon ME's definition: of -: a W f in 


other words, and neither more nor leſs; but I am far from 


thinking that the Author of it will admit the conſequences 
which 
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which Mr Hunz draws from i it however eren voir may ap- EARS av. 


eren e ge 2 . eee 3 


* 


C H A P. IV. 
2 the Influence Cl Metives. _ _ 


HE modern Oy for. the dectrine of neceſſity lay 
"ths =_ of their * upon the influence of motives. 
n- Mery deliberate e thay ay, nad 1 a motive. 
When there is no motive on the other ſide, this motive muſt 
determine the agent: When there are contrary motives, the 
« ſtrongeſt muſt prevail : We reaſon from men's motives. to 
© their actions, as we do from other cauſes to their effects: 
« Tf man be a free agent, and be not governed by motives, all 
_—_ his actions muſt be mere caprice, rewards and puniſhments 
1e Can have uo effect, 1 ſuch a mmm muſt be ee ungo- 
4% vernable.“ W 471] 3: bi 0045 ht ei zt n f 
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9 Grit ders to underſtand didtinctiy, in * * we 
aſcribe moral liberty to man, it is neceſſary to underſtand what 
influence we allow to motives. To prevent miſunderſtanding, 
which has been very common How this point I offer the fol- 
loving obſervations: r, 
wy ot grant chat an rational beings: are influenced, and ought to 
be influenced by motives. But the influence of motives is of a 
very different nature from that of efficient cauſes, . They are 
neither cauſes nor agents. They ſuppoſe an efficient cauſe, and 
can do nothing without it. We cannot, without abſurdity, ſup- 
poſe a motive, either to act, or to be acted upon; it is equally 
O O 2 incapable 
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CHAP. 1. pak apabls of aQion and of pation 3 becauſe it is not a — that 


exiſts, but a thing that is conceiyed; it is what the ſchoolmen 
called an ens rationis, Motives, therefore, may influence to action, 
but they do not act. They may be compared to advice, or ex- 
hortation, which leaves a man ſtill at liberty. For in vain is ad- 
vice given when there is not a power either to do, or to forbear 
what it recommends. In like manner, motives ſuppoſe liberty in 
the agent, otherwiſe they have no influence at all. 


It is a law of nature, with reſpe& to matter, That every mo- 
tion, and change of motion, is proportional to the force im- 
preſled, and in the direction of that force. The ſcheme of ne- 
ceſſity ſuppoſes a ſimilar law to obtain in all the actions of intel- 
ligent beings; which, with little alteration, may be expreſſed 
thus: Every action, or change of action, in an intelligent being, 
is proportional to the * of motives pos ends in wats di- 

ge edho-ayence- rh * entrit 0:2 51 075 

The Hi of nature Enn matter, is TS upon this 
principle: That matter is an inert; inactive ſubſtance; which 
does not act, but is acted upon; and the law of neceflity muſt 
be grounded upon the ſuppoſition, That an intelligent being 1 is 
an inert, — A which n not _ but is ated 
N * ? 9 <a MPT 07 oC: [tO 
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2. Rational uebags, in proportion a 9 are mand and 4 5 
will act according to the beſt motives ; and every rational being, 

who does otherwiſe, abuſes his liberty. The moft perfect be- 
ing, in every thing where there is a right and a wrong, ajbetter 
and 4 worſe, always infullibly acts according to the beſt motives. 
This indeed is little elſe than an identical propoſition: For 
it is a contradiction to ſay, That aà perfect being does 
what is wrong or unreaſonable. But to fay, that he does not 
act werfe becariſe he always nt what is beſt, is to ſay, That 
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che proper uſe of ** me lb. e and ths Tupper 590; 2 Wy 


fiſts n * its abuſe. 


be mm} "perfetien of the Deity pi not in 3 no 
power to do ill, otherwiſe, as Dr CLARK juſtly obſerves, there 
would be no ground to thank him fer his goodneſs to us any 
more than for his eternity or immenſity; but his moral perfection 
conſiſts in this, that, when he has power to do every thing, a 


power which cannot be reſiſted, he exerts that power only 1 in 
doing what is wiſeſt and beſt. To be ſubject to neceſſity is to 


have ne power at all; for power and neceſſity are oppoſites. 


We grant, therefore, that motives have influence, fimilar to that 
of advice or perſuaſion ; but this — is. TY: conſiſtent 


with liberty, and indeed ſuppoſes liberty. 


3- Whether every deliberate action muſt oy DEE - 


pends on the meaning we put upon the word deliberate. If, by 


a deliberate. action, we mean an action wherein motives are 
weighed; which ſeems to be the original meaning of the word, 


furely there muſt be motives, and contrary motives, otherwiſe. 


they could not be weighed. | But if la deliberate action means 
only; as it commonly does, an action done by a cool and calm 


determination of the mind, with forethought and will, I believe 


there are innumerable ſuch actions ae Wee a motive. 


*1 "1 7 


This. * be appealed to every man's e ene 1 do 


many trifling actions every day, in Which, upon the moſt care- 
ful reflection, L am conſcious of no motive; and to ſay that I 
may be influenced. by a motive of Which I am not conſcious, is, 
in the firſt, place, an arbitrary. ſuppoſition, without any evidence, 


which never entered into eee er „nor n 30097 5; 


7 
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Caſes frequently occur, in which an cad; that is of ſome im- 


portance, may be anſwered equally well by any one of ſeveral 
different 


and then, it ig to ſay, that I may be convinced by an argument 


294 


cnt; Iv. different band I ſuch cafes; u inn who inimdedvent; finds 
not the leaſt difficulty in taking one of theſe means,-though he 


tradict the experience: of imankindy for ſurely à man who 


execute his purpoſe; is ſtill more ridiculous, though it have the 
authority of ſome of the ſchoolmen, who determined, that the 
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be firmly perſuaded, that it has no title to be 1 to any of | 
_ wehen. N f 0 io. | I 7190 3 12 et 18 {+ 1 31H r 
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8 o ay that this is a itaſe'' that even 8 eis to con- 


has occaſion to lay out a ſhilling, or a guinea, may have two 
hundred that are of equal value, both to the giver and to the re- 
ceiver, atiy one of which will anſwer his purpoſe equally well. 
To ſay, that, if ſuch a caſe ſhould happen; the man could not 


aſs, between two en bundles of hay, would ſtand Kill till it 
died of en 1 . k | 
D e £ vv2d. um 00149 9:m794iob- wer 1601917 
If a mary could not act without a motive; he 0 have no 
power at all; for motives are not in our power; and he chat has 
not n over a neoeſſury mean, has not power over the ie 
Dh E010 08-41633000+ bung vi:am od tia 21941 * 
That an action, done vitiourtanyimorivy, can Aller 40 
rn. nor demerit, is much inſiſted on by the writers for neceſ- 
fity, and 3 as if it were the very hinge of the con- 
troverſy. I' grant it to be à ſelf-evident eee and I know 
no author that ever denied it. 


How infigenifietnt 'ſoever; in moral eſtimation, PI actions 
may be which ave: done without any motive, they are of mo- 
ment in the queſtion concerning moral liberty. For, if there 
ever was (thy ation f this kind, motives are not the ſole 
'6auſes of humn actions. And if we have the power of acting 
without a motive, that power, joined to a weaker motive, may 
1 a 2 
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7 4. It can never be proved, That When there is a motive on CHAP; Iv. 

one ſide only, that motive miſt determine che aQioni my acta r 

According to the laws of reaſoning, the bebt | is ee 3 . 
on thoſe who hold the affirmative; and I have never ſeen a ſha- | 
dow of argument, which does not take for granted the _ in 
queſtion, to wit, char motives are the ſole cauſes of actions. 


Is there no ſuch thing as wilfulaeſ, 1258100 or obſtinacy, 
among mankind? If there be not, it is wonderful that they ſhould . 
have names in all languages. If there be ſuck) things, Aa en 
motive; or even n mae, A n ii 079i revs 
iS | When it is Gai, that 170 e n l. 3 ; 
prevails, this can neither be affirmed nor denied with under- 
Randang; watul we know diſtinctly what is meant wp the ee 
un net £31 10 $1062 2M 2ud-, 
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bh 46 not and, that thoſe * 3 e Fark as a ſelf- 
3 axiom, have ever attempted to explain what they mean 
by the ſtrongeſt motive; or have giqen any rule een 
nene which of two motives is the N tei, 


ao, 


3 od nod bal ad v3 gud hinge 907 D7.: 1191 It. 40 
Ho ſhall we know whether the Wee e pre- 
vails, if we know not which is ſtrongeſt? There muſt” be ſome 
teſt hy which their: ſtrength is to be tried, ſome balance in 
which they may be weighed, otherwiſe, to ſay that the ſtrongeſt 
motive always prevails, is to ſpeak without any meaning. We 
muſt therefore ſearch for this teſt or balance, ſince they 
who have laid ſo much ſtreſs upon this axiom; have left us 
Wholly in the dark as to its meaning. I grant}! that when the 
nontraty anotives/ are of the fame. kind, and differ only in quan- 
tity, ãt may be eaſy to fay which is the ſtrongeſt. Thus a bribe 
of a thouſand pounds is a ſtronger motive than a bribe of a hun- 
0 me But when the motives are of different kinds, as, 
money 


- 
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char. I. 


+. 


meaſure the cauſe by the effect, and from the ſuperiority of the 


ae motive 


lence. 115 g 10 ng viot 963 318, via 320; e £ 15 


ſtrongeſt motive is the 9 motive. F rom this ſurely no 


that the agent does not act, but is acted upon; and; from this 


2 1 eV 1 | 1 8 E 48 S A . J IV. A 1 ; (3 | 


money. —_ fare; city: arid worldly, intereſt, health and ſtrength, 
riches and honour, by what rule ſhall we Julge Which is the 


14 ' 00897 10 ei 1 1 | 43. G63 SOD 32. 
Michas "A jabs the, 3 Weihe 0 by their 
prevalence, Sin m echer f ſtandard age je rg? wg 


If we/meaſure;their ſtrength merely by fed Flr and 
by the; ſtrongeſt motive mean only the motive that prevalls, 
it will be true indted that the ſtrongeſt motive prevails; but the 
propoſition will be identical, and mean no more than that the 


concluſion can be drawn. o 40 24. 
Abu chi bomb 108 oa ning 2d 1od3i: id ve 
If it ſhould be: ſaid, That by the firengeh. of « a e is not 


meant its prevalence, but the cauſe of its prevalence; that we 


effect conclude the ſuperiority. os the cauſe, as we conclude: that 
to be the heavieſt, weight which bears down the ſcale: I anſwer, 
That, according to this explication of the axiom, it takes for 
granted that motives are the cauſes, and the ſole ' cauſes of ac- 
tions. Nothing is left to the agent, but to be acted upon by the 
motives, as the balance is by the weights. The axiom ſuppoſes, 


ſuppoſition, ic is concluded that he does not act. This. is to rea- 
ſon in a Anele 4 or rather it is not —— dess ns che que- 

Wan. inne 162 ATV Adil 02-21 19101 is 
27 M13 8 on. 10 118 101 Gais 31 
. Contrary nene may very as be Senn bf LY 
nen pleading; the oppoſite ſides of a cauſe at the bar. It would 
be very weak reaſoning to ſay, that ſuch an advocate is the moſt 
powerful pleader, becauſe ſentence was given on his ſide. The ſen- 
tence is in the power of the judge, not of the advocate. It is equally 
nook ne in proof of neceſſity, to ſay, ſuch a motive pre- 
vailed, 


— that the determination was 0g - by: the man, -and © 
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we are therefore brongh to this iſſue, th un leſ FRE mea- 
ſure of the ſtrength of motives can be found diſtinct from their 
prevalence, i it cannot be determined, whether the ſtrongeſt mo- 


wo fe not otherwiſe.” G91 FLO e ee (Af 2 

(43 p FEST V ASX 7165.41 11 Tz 3 EET 25 - 

r div ant can be called a motive, is addrefled either 
to the animal or to the rational part of our nature. Motives 


of the former kind are common to us with the brutes; thoſe of 


the latter are peculiar to rational beings. We ſhall beg leave, 
for diſtinction s fake, to call che former, animal motives, and the 
latter, eee. ä 


145 
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Hunger is a motive in a dog to eat; ſo is it in a man. Ac- 


= 


cording to the ſtrength of the appetite, it gives a ſtronger or a 
weaker impulſe to eat. And the ſame thing may be faid of eve- 


ry other appetite and paſſion. ' Such animal motives give an im- 
pulſe to the agent, to which he yields with eaſe; and, if the im- 
pulſe be ſtrong, it cannot be reſiſted without an effort which re- 
quires a greater or a leſs degree of ſelf-command. / Such mo- 
tives are not addreſſed to the rational powers. Their influence 
is immediately upon the will. We feel their influence, and 
judge of their ſtrength, yy the conſcious effort which i is desen 
ry to reſiſt then. a MEET (id | þb avis 
20230 4291-230. Ou 10 f | 1 2449 | F 
When a man is acted upon by eontrüry motives of this kind; 
he finds it eafy to yield to the ſtrongeſt.” They are like two 
forces puſhing him in contrary directions. To yield to the 
ſtrongeſt; he needs only to be paſſive. By exerting his own. 
en he ay reſiſt; but this requires an effort of which he is 
P⸗p conſcious. 


tive always prevails or not. If ſuch a meaſure can be found 
and applied, we may be able to enn * the truth ME" this max- 
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conſcious... The frengh « of motives pf this kind is Perceived, 


not by gur judgment, but by our feeling; and that is the 
ſtrongeſt of contrary motives, to which he can yield with wy. 
or which it requires an effort of ſelf- command to reſiſt; and 


this we any call the animal 700 wok my reset! of motives. 
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| If ik by aſked, a . af this kind, the. 8 
always prevails? L would anſwer, That in brute- animals 1 be- 
lieve it does. They do not appear to have any ſelf-command ; 
an appetite or paſſion in them is overcome only by a ſtronger 
contrary one. On this account, they are not nn for 


their aQions, nor can . be the! ſub jects of law. * 


. 


5 But: in men * are able to exerciſe theix, . powers, 


| pick pri any degree of ſelf- command, the, ſtrongeſt animal mo- 


tive does not always prevail. The fleſh does not always prevail 


againſt the ſpirit, though too often it does. And if men were 
neceſſarily determined by the ſtrongeſt animal motive, they 


could no more be S or Wem of Ng wore by 


pede We 11 ,5515qqe 5041 40 dranrft ors 035 
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Let us next . conſider d i to which a. . of 


moi ve is more cammouly and more properly given. Their in- 


fluence is upon the judgment, by conviuging us that ſuch an ac- 
tion ought to be done, that it is our duty, or conducive to our 
real god, » on to ae Which Ve m_ tant to. purſue. 

They Scan given blind. e to a. will as animal mo- 
tives do. They convince, but they do not impel, unleſs, as may 
. happen, they excite ſome paſſion of hope, or fear, or de- 
fire. | Such paſſions may; be excited hy. conviction, and may ope- 
rute in its aid as other animal motives do, But there may be 
conviction without paſſion ; and the conviction of what we 
ought to do, in order to Sor end which we OT: Judged. fit to 


be em is what L call Hy MAG: : {i131 0 
Brutes, 
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„ rutes, I chinkk Ceanflee Be tnfticnded by ſuch motives! They CHAP. iv. 

have nat the eunception'of bught and agb not.” Chidien nc. Ot 
dire” theſe conceptions as their ratibnal powers advarice; and 

2 are found in all of ripe age, who BYE the human TROUE 


Feine 111% * * 
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If there be any competiticti berweell rational motives, it is 
evident, that the ſtrongeſt, in the Eye of reaſon,” is that whith it 
is moſt our duty and our real happineſs to follow. Our duty 
and our real happineſs are ends which are inſeparable; and they 
are the ends which every man, endowed with reaſon, is conſci- 
ous he ought to purſue in preference to all others. This we 
may call the rational tet of the ſtrength of motives. A motive 
cFhich is the ſtrongeſt, according to the animal teſt, may be, n 
very ofteri is the — 1 to the ee 
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>The grand 220 the impeltane Eerie of Wir me. 
tives is between the animal, on the one hand, and the rational 


on the other. This is the conflict between the fleſh and the 
ſpirit, upon the eyent of which the charaQer of men depends. 
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Tf it by aſked, which of theſe is this Whats motive? The 
liſts is, That the firſt is commonly ſtrongeſt, when they are 
tried by che animal teſt. If it were not ſo, human life would 
be no Fate of trial. It would not be a warfare, nor would vir- 
the require any effort or ſelf. command. No man would have 
any temptation to do Wrong. But, when we try the contrary 
motives by the rational teſt, it is dre that the rational mo- 
tive! is always the n are * * 


And now, I think. it appears, that the ſtrongeſt motive, ac- 
cording to either of the teſts [ have mentioned, does not Arr. 
prevail. n | 


In every wiſe and virtuous action, the motive that prevails is 
„ the 


| 
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re. IV. the ſtrongeſt i to the rational teſt, but commonly the 


| weakeſt according to the animal. In every fooltth,, and in eve- 
ry vicious action, the motive that prevails is commonly the 
ſtrongeſt according to the animal 8 * always the weakeſt 

according to the rational. | | 
6. It 1 true, that we reaſon from men's motives to their ac- 
tions, and, in many caſes, with great probability, but never with 
abſolute certainty. And to infer from this, that men are neceſ- 


ö oj nnn by motives, is very weak ere 5 


* * 1 
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F. or Jet us Fan 1000 a moment, that men Sos e ha 
ty, I would aſk, what uſe may they be expected to make of this 
liberty? It may ſurely be expected, that, of the various actions 
within the ſphere of their power, they will chuſe what pleaſes 
them moſt for the preſent, or what appears to be moſt for their 

real, though diſtant good. When there is a, competition. between 
theſe motives, the fooliſh will prefer Banker ineo; ; the 
wiſe the greater and more Hiſtone 29095; Fr L474 
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fm, is not this the. very way in 3 3 we ſee r men act! 2 Is it 
not from the preſumption that they act in this way, that we rea- 
ſon from their motives to their actions? Surely it is. Is it not 
weak reaſoning, cherefore, to argue, that men have not liberty, 
becauſe they act in that very way in which they would act if 
they bad liberty? It would ſurely. be more like reaſoning to 
draw the contrary concluſion 1 the ſame premiſes. 


& 2 is it 1 e, to HB ot that, if men are 
not neceſſarily determined- * motives, all their actions muſt be 


capricious. 
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To reſiſt the ſtrongeſt animal motĩves when duty requires, is 
ſo far from being capricious, that it is, in the higheſt degree, wiſe 


and yirtuous. And we hope this is often done by good men. 
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To act againſt rational motives; miuſt. always be fooliſh, vi- 2 IV. 
cious, or capricious. [- And, it cannot be denied, that there are 270 
too many ſuch actions done. But is it reaſonable to conclude, . | 
that becauſe liberty may be abuſed by the fooliſh and the vici- 
ous, therefore it can never be put to its e uſe, which is to 
act wiſely and nen de [7 247 9771 Sai uin: lac 1114 | 
044.4 07 54 5-5 he 14; a1 - 46x}; 11344128 take: ined . PET « 4 
8. It is cially inneafoneble; to de That if men are not 
3 deterniined by motives, rewards and puniſhments 
would have no effect. With wiſe men they will have chern due 
effect; but not n with he fooliſh and the VICIOUS. 
salle 4101 11109915 2141: 1 21 311 63x} 
Let us conſider whos effect lanes ind eien 40 Ss, 
and in fact, produce, and what may be inferred from that ef- 
fet, upon each of the oppoſite ſyſtems of liberty and of nece(- 27 Th 
fity. . 


1 take - it for ad that, in \ fa, ha beſt and wiſeſt laws, 
both human and divine, are often tranſgreſſed, notwithſtanding 
the rewards and puniſhments that are annexed to them. If 
any man ſhould n . ful A; know not gl to a Mas 
e aofLnts: ; | to ed aden ont y 5 ; 


* N 
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. this fact, it may be n withe na; uam W 
ſuppoſition of neceſſity, That, in every inſtance of tranſgreſſion, 
the motive of reward or puniſhment was not of fufficient ſtrength 
to produce obedience to the law. This implies a fault in the 
lawgiver; but there can be no fault in the tranſgreſſor, Who 
acts mechanically by the force of motives. We might as well 
impute a fault to the balance, when it dees g not t rail a weight 
of 0 rammt by the deen of one honed: artet 

en the ſuppoſition of 1 ther can * retthiy reward 
nor puniſhment, in the proper ſenſe, as thoſe words imply good 
and ill deſert,” mh and puniſhment are only tools' employ- 


ed 
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2 iy. ed to produce a mechünical effect. When 2 is not Hows 


Asse che n muſt be unfit or wrong appliad „ingo 10 0 
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> Dpgk the eppolition of liberty, rewards and eee will 


Have proper effect upon the vwiſe and the good ; but not ſo up- 
on the fooliſh and the vicious, when: oppoſed by their animal 
paſſions or bad habits; and this is juſt what we ſee to be the 
fact. Upon this ſuppoſition the tranſgreſſion of the law im- 
4 — no defect in the law, no fault in the lawgiver ; the fault 
is ſolely in the tranſgreſſor. And it. is upon this {ſuppoſition on- 
ly, that there can be either reward or puniſhment, in the pro- 
per ſenſe of the words, becauſe it is Pay on hw —— that 
nenen. 0 ne 5 b Me 
1 t M017 ini ed cn de ban bend T5, 11 1 
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HEN! it: is fad that libertytwould: nab ank 8 

ly ungovernable by Gop or man; to underſtand the 
ſtrength of this concluſion, it is neceſſary to know diſtinct- 
ly what is meant by government. 'There are two kinds of govern- 
ment, very different in their nature. The one we may, for 
diſtinction's ſake, call mechanical governmenty the, other moral. 
'The firſt is the government of beings which have no active 
power, but are merely paſſive and acted Auer ee — of 
\inveliigndy; and active beings” als vo 6 


| 
# i: 7 11 34 S783! 2200 4 N „ 11 C33 a 4 


An inſtance of mechanical 8 may be Ge Msg. 
ter or commander of a ſhip at ſea. Suppoſing her ſkilfully built, 
and furniſhed with every thing proper for the deftinec| voyage, 
to govern her properly for this purpoſe. requires much art and 


attention Aud, as every art has its rules, or laws, ſo has this. 
. But 
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But y hom are thoſe; las tobe obeyed; or thoſe: rules ob- CHAP, — 
ſerved? not by the ſhip, ſurely, for ſſie is an inactive being, but 

by the governor, A ſailor may fay that ſhe does not obey the 

rudder; and he has a diſtin meaning when he ſays ſo, and is 
perfectiy underſtood. But he means not obedience in the pro- 
per, but in a metaphorical fenſe':i For, in the proper ſenſe; 
the ſnip can no more obey the rudder, than ſhe can give a com- 
mand. Every motion, both of the ſhip and rudder, is exactly 
proportioned to the foreg impreſſed; and in the direction of that 
force. The ſhip never diſobeys the laws of motion, even in the 
metaphorical ſenſe; and they are the only laws ſhe can be ſub- 
| 5 U _ 


& 


Phe fiitor, bete W ner ts not — che * · 
but this! is not the voice of reaſon, but of paſſion, like that of 
the loſing gameſter, when be curſes: u m The Ne is as 
innocent as che een eh bug hy De 8 

z {5 9 CG wy 14 * 0 N 4 

Whatever may happen gi the ane, een may be 
its iſſue; the ſhip; in the eye of reaſon; is neither an object of 
approbation nor of blame; becauſe ſhe does not act, but is act- 
ed upon. If the Waver, in any part, be faulty; Who put it 
to that uſe? If the form; Who made it? If the rules of na- 
vigation were not obſerved; Who tranſgreſſed them? If a 
ſtorm 'occaſioned any diſaſter, it was no more m the power! of 
the ap than 1 he — 11 „t Yi . 


„Ahocher inſtance to Muſtrate the nature of e mechanical govern- 
ment may be, That of the man who makes and exhibits a puppet- 
ſhow: The puppets, in all their diverting geſticulations, do not 
move, but are moved by an | impulſe! ſecretly» conveyed, which, 
they cannot reſiſt. If they do not play their parts properly, the 
fault is only in the maker or manager of the machinery. Too 
much or too little force was applied, or it was OY directed. 
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Marv. Necrealbnabletanrinipanedieiticr: praiſe or blame to the 


puppets, 
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1. ve ſuppoſe fur a Spend che puppets to be ware whk 
underſtanding and will, but without any degree of active power, 
this will make no change in the nature of their government: 

For underſtanding and will, without ſome degree of active power, 
can produce no effect. They might, upon this ſuppoſition, be 
Called intelligent | mathines'; but they would be machines Mill as 
much ſubject to the laws of motion as inanimate matter, 8 
therefore Scaphble of any other chan enen We 


Let us next confider the nature of moral government. This bs 
the government of perſons who have reaſon and active power, and 
have laws preſoribed to them for their conduct, by a legiſlator. 
Their obedience is obedience in the proper ſenſe; it muſt there- 
fore be their own act and deed, and conſequently they muſt 
have power to obey or to diſobey. To preſcribe laws to them 
which they have not power to obey, or to require a ſervice 
beyond: their 58 N would be tyranay n injuſtice in the de 
r eins 0 D STU 16 Tory EATS 
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- When the Rr are i bade 120 aſcribed by juſt auabority, 
they produce moral obligation in thoſe that are ſubject to them, 
and diſobedience is a crime deſerying puniſhment, But if the 
obedience be impoſſible; if the tranſgreſſion be neceſſary; it 
is ſelf-evident, that there can be no moral obligation to what is 
impoſſible, that there can be no crime in yielding to neceſſity, 
and that there can be no juſtice in puniſhing a perſon for what 
it was not im hür 2 to avoid. There * firſt priaripleg in 


axioms of doe The whole ene of dats muſt 
ages" np mere if MART A ** UT 009 HO AG ITE, 
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- Navivg this explained the nature both of chene — of 
moral 
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l government, che only kinds of government I am able to nar. v V. 


conceive, it is eaſy. to ſee how 70 rp or TIO rene! wn 
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fectly with mechanical government. This kind of government 
is moſt perfect when the governor is the ſole agent; every thing 
done is the doing of the governor only. The praiſe of every 
thing well done is his ſulely; and his is the blame if there * 
any thing ill nnen ſole enn > isl, ui 
nen tom ads 10 a5 41640 Niro n & 
It is true chat, in common Wee pie oridiforaife is — 
metaphorically given to the work; but, in propriety, it belongs 
ſolely to the author. Every workman underſtands this per- 
fectly, and takes o:himſpliocy juſtly che en or WR of 
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Otis e thin /atavemmbn Räber Gainbenta My 
ſition of neceſſity in the governed, there can be no moral go- 


vernment. There can be neither wiſdom nor equity in pre- 
ſeribing laws that cannot be obeyed. There can be no moral 
obligation upon deings that have no active power. There can 
be no crime in not doing what it was ande. n nor can 
there be juſtice in puniſhing nnn b - 3842 10822 
149 N en = iin d * 4 oichiite [£9 {13 eee 

If we apply theſe theoretical itinciplesi to wes kinds of, go- 
vernment which do actually exiſt, whether human or divine, 
we ſhall find ber mn even mechanicn Seen, is 


Ali: 


imperfect. . Many ume h 34:13, pobaly; 
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Men do not e FRE, matter ala work upon. 7 Its various 


kinds, and the qualities belonging to each kind, are the work 


of Gop. The laws of nature, to which it is ſubject, are the 
work of Gop. The motions of the atmoſphere and of the ſea, 
the heat and cold of the air, the rain and wind, which are uſe- 

Qq ful 
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2 — ful:Jnſtruments:in moſt human operttions}lareinoe' im our/power, 


So that, in all theanechanical productions of men; the work i is 

more to be aſcribed to Gop n to man. nog; 
nl P "= | 
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ment, but imperfect, as its. Jawgivers and its judges er Hu- 


man laws may be unwiſe or unjuſt y human judges may be par- 
dial or unfkilful. But in all equitable cruil governnients;the max. 
ims of moral government above: mientioried, are adkHi wIledgel 


as rules which ought never tothe. violated. Indeed the rules of 


juſtice are ſo evident to all men, that the moſt tyrannical go- 


vernments: proftſs to be guided by them, and endeavour!to pal- 


Hiate iwhat is contra to them by the lea of neceſſii. 


dd eit: basmahnu mrmiitow vn nof;ne et 07 vIold 
That a man cannpt be unter an obligation to: what lis impoſ- 
ſible; that he cannot be criminal in yielding to.weceſlity; nor 


juſtly puniſhed for what he could not avoid, are maxims admit- 


nom on Sd ned reti even 91 Fg E _ ff 20 5 E 

In oppoſition to cis, it / has heen · lid by ſome of the moſt 
able: defenders:of neceflity,' That human laws require no mort to 
conſtitute a crime; but that: it · be voluntaxy z whence it is infer. 


red that the ocriininalityi conſiſto ti the: determination of the 
will, whether that determinatio be free or neceſſar y This, 1 


think indeed, is the only poſſible plea by which criminality can 
be made conſiſtent with neceſſiſy, and nn deſerves to be 
conſidered. nm  15froder ix wilen fon ob oi ume 
1 20901719709 Ieginedoom novo nett Hotttg 4 oft mo 

4 acknowledge that a crime muſt be voluntary; fol; if it be 
not voluntary, it is no deed of the man, nor can be juſtly im- 
puted to him; but t is no leſs neceſſary; that the criminal have 
moral liberty. In men that are adult, and of a- found mind, 
this liberty is preſumed. But in every eaſe here it cannot be 
ee criminality 1s ne were actions. 
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_ „This is evident From the following inſtances: Fin, T The 8 ; 
actions of brutes appear to be voluntary; yet they are N FAM 
conceived to be criminal, though they may be noxious. Secon | 
Hyn Children in nonage act voluntarily, but they, are not charge- 
able with. crimes. Thirdly, Madmen have both underſtanding 
and will, but they have not moral liberty, and therefore are 
not chaxgeable with. crimes. Fourthly, Even in wen chat are 
adult, and: of a: ſound! mind, a motive hat is thought irreſiſtible 
by any ordinary. degree af ſelf. command, ſuchꝭ as theo rack, or 
the dread of preſent, death, either exculpates, ot very much alle - 
viates a voluntary action, wbich, in other circumſtances, would 
be highly criminal; whence it is, evident, that if the mative 
were abſolutely irreſiſtible, the exculpation would be: complete. 
So far is it from being true in itſelf, or agreeable to the common 
ſenſe, of mankind, that the eximinality of an en b l ſole- 
ly upon its being Yoluntary o. 10 Dugi or (ad 30 gung 
21 Ei 34 16d (20113. vu to vil 9% d 1 IOW 48113841 1-913 
The government of brateactſo far as 8 to man, 
is a ſpecies of mechanical government, or ſomething very like 
to it, and has no reſemblance to moral government. As inani- 
mate, matter is governed by our knowledge of the qualities 
which Go hath given to the various produſtions of nature and 
our knowledgeiof the laws of nature which he hath eſtabliſhed ; 
ſo brute-animals are governed by our knowledge of the inatural HIS, 
inſtincts, appetites, affections and paſſions, which Gon hath given | 
them. By a Kilful application of: theſe ſprings of their actions, 
they may be trained to many hahbjts uſeful to man. After all, 
we find that, from cauſes unknown to us, not only ſame ſpecies, 


but ſome individuals of the ſame ſpecies, / are more ene 
than others. 


Gildan: under age are governed much in che Lame Way as 
che; moſt, ſagagious brutes. The opening of their intellectual 
and many powers, which. may be much aided by praget inſtruc- 
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pable of moral government. TOR A097 05 25000643071); 
ann eifrei wa 170 * Ar FOES St om Davies 
Rea ſon teaches us to aſeribe to the Supreme Being a govern. 
ment of the inanimate and inactive part of his creation, analo- 
gous to that mechanical government which men exerciſe, but 
infinitely more perfect. This, I think; is what we call Gop's 
natural government of the univerſe. lu this part of che divine 
government, whatever is done is Gob's doing. He is the ſole 
cauſe, and the ſole agent, whether he act immediately, or by in- 
ſtruments ſubordinate to him; and his will is always done: For 
inſtruments are not cauſes, they are not agents, ane we ſome- 
© times: impropetly call dern werd ail (old item Tienda die 
nog@mo 9d3/07 videeogren 10 M912! i ov natsd ro * Y 2 24 105 
It is therefore no 1b 8 A badnp tm to the Im 
_ guage of holy writ, to impute to the Deity whatever is done in 
the natural world. When we ſay of any thing, that it is the 
work of nature, this is laying that it is che "work: * and 
cal have no nnen, wo?! Ionen 20 
2 gusteimib tog lem 03 ovurnldiniior Ott bt 1 
"The: ene is grand machine, contrived, made; and 
1 bye the wWiſdomqand power of the Alnighey : And if 
there be in this natural world, beings that have life, intelligence, 
and will, wirhout anyt degree of active power; they can only be 
fubject co the lame kind of mechanical government. Their de- 
terminations, whether we calb them good or ill, muſt be the 
actions of the Supreme Being as much as the productions of the 
earth: For, life, intelligence; and will, without active power, 
can do nothing; and therefore: mothing can th be peed 


— 


to it. A Suge, 


Te: 


This grand machime'of the natural world, diſplays the power 
and wiſdom of the artiſioer. But in it, there can be no diſplay 
of moral attributes, which have a relation to moral conduct in 
his creatures, ſuch as juſtice and equity in rewarding or puniſh- 

ing, 
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ing, che love of virtue aid abhorrence of wickedneſs: For, as © . V. 70 


every thing in it is Gop's doing, there can be no vice to be * 
"Rm or e no virtue in his creatives to be rewarded? 
l . 7 * ö 
 Accordiag to _ dem of neceſſity, the Abe univerſe of 
creatures. is this natural world; and of every thing done in 
it, Gop is the, ſole agent. There can be no moral government, 


nor moral obligation. Laws, rewards, and puniſhments, are 


only mechanical engines, and the will of the lawgiver is obeyed 
as much when his laws are tranſgreſſed, as when they are ob- 
ſerved. Such muſt be our notions of the government of the 
world, upon the ſuppoſition of neceſſity. It muſt be purely me- 
chanical, and there can be no moral government upon that 10 
Potheſis. 
7 en te fi 

Let us conſider, on the 1 50 hand, Wii notion of che divine 
| A we are My * into by mo pt 7e _ * 
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They who adopt this ſyſtem conceive, that f in tie Gall por- 
tion of the univerſe which falls under our view, as a great part 
has na active power, but moves, as it is moved, by neceſſity, and 
therefore muſt be ſubject to a mechanical government, ſo it has 
pleaſed the Almighty to beſtow upon ſome of his creatures, par- 
ticularly upon man, ſome degree of active power, and of reaſon, 
to direct bim to the n vl of his A 


What , 5 HY may. be: m 9 6 nature of things, be- 
tween reaſon and active power, we know not, But we ſee evi- 


dently that, as reaſon without active power can do nothing, ſo | 


active power e, reaſon has no guide to direct it to any 
end. : ; * 4 p34 TE 7 

Theſe two conjoined make. moral liberty, Which, in how ſmall 

a degree ſoever it is poſſeſſed, raiſes man. to a ſuperior rank in 

1 | the 
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che extation: of Gb. He is not merely a tool in the hand _ 


the maſter; but a ſervant, in the proper ſenſe, who hag a certain 
truſt, and is accountable for the diſcharge of it. Within the ſphere 


of his power, he has a ſubordinate dominion or government, and 


therefore may be ſaid to be made after the image of Gop, the 


Supreme Governor. But as his dominion is ſubordinate, he is 


under a moral obligation to make a right uſerof at, as far as the 
reaſon which Gop hath given him can direct him. When he does 


ſo, he is a juſt object of moral approbation; and no leſa an object 


of diſapprobation and juſt puniſhment when he abuſes the power 
with which he is entruſted. And he muſt finally render an ac- 


count of the talent committed to AG to; he en e 


righteous Judge. 


* 


This is the moral government of God, which, far from holes 
inconſiſtent with liberty, ſuppoſes liberty in: thoſe: that are ſub- 
ject to it, and can extend no farther than that liberty extends; 


for accountableneſs can no more agree with neceſſity N light 
war n 2 


a : I 
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th ought likewiſe t to * obſerved, Auta E CR power 8 
and in every created being, is the gift of Gop, it depends en- 
tirely on his pleaſure for irs exiſtence, its degree and its conti- 


nuance, and therefore can do 3 which W dove: not c bee fit 


to permit. 10 
Our power to act hack not exempt us Th being . upon, 
and reſtrained or compelled by a ſuperior power; and the per 
of Gop is 3 OY to that of man. 
of would bo rer folly ad Weite d in us to di to 
know all the ways in which the government of the Supreme 
Being is carried on, and his purpoſes accompliſhed by men, act- 
ing freely, and having different ' or oppoſite purpoſes in their 
view. For, as the heavens are high above the earth, ſo are his 
thoughts above our thoughts, and his ways above our ways. 
That 


Y% 
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That a man may hdve great inſſuence upon the voluntary de- CHAP. v. 


terminations of other men, by-means of education, example and. DN 
perſuafſon, is a fl which muſt be granted, whether we adopt 
the ſyſtem of liberty or neceſſity. How far ſuch determinations 
_ ought to be imputed to the perſon who applied thoſe means, 
how far to the perſon: influenced by them, we know not, bat 
GOD knows, and will Judge righteouſly.. | 


S 


But what 1 would here obſerve i is, That if a mam of ſuperior 
talents may have ſo great influence over the actions of his fel- 
Tow-creatures, without taking away their liberty, it is ſurely rea- 
ſonable to allow a much greater influence of the ſame. kind to 
him who made man. Nor can it ever be proved, that the wiſ- 
dom and power of the Almighty are inſufficient for en 
free agents; ſo as ta anſwer 'his purpoſes. LOIN 
He who made man may have ways of governing his determi- 
nations, conſiſtent with moral liberty, of which we have no con- 
ception. f And he who gabe this liberty freely, may lay any re- 
ſtraint upon it that is neceſſary for anſwering his wiſe and bene- 
volent purpoſes. The juſtice of his government requires; that 
his creatures ſhould be accountable: only for what they have re- 
ceived, and not for what was never entruſted to them. And we 
are ſure that the” JEN al the eh will do what 1 is ud 
Thus, Pein it appears,” tha, upon the tete of neceſ- 
ſity, there can be no moral government of the univerſe. Its 
government muſt be perfectly mechanical, and every thing done 
in it, whether good or ill, muſt be Gop's doing; and that, up- 
on che ſuppoſition of liberty, there may be a perfect moral go- 
vernment of the univerſe, conſiſtent with his accowpliſhing all 
bis purpoſes, in its creation and c 
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_ The arguments to prove Mat man is endowed with wut li- 
berty, which have the greateſt weight with me, are three : Firſt, 


Becauſe 


312 
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Becauſe he has. natural conviction or belief, nbd; in many 
caſes, he acts freely 3 ſecondly, Becauſe. he is accountable ; and, 
#hirdly, Becauſe he is _ to ee an 1 85 by: a ws. {cries of 


means ada ed o it. | 
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PAGE EB ed Fi Argument. r 
E have, by our N a 0 conviction or be- 
lief that we act freely: A conviction ſo early, ſo uni- 


verfal and ſo neceſſary in moſt of our rational operations, that 


it muſt be the reſult of our conſtitution, and the work. of him 


that made us. 


Ga of Ps moſt FABLE: 1 for the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity acknowledge that it is impoſſible to act upon it. They 
ſay that we have a natural ſenſe or ohidtien 3 we act e 
but that this is a fallacious lenſe;- 2ittn att 


This Lorin is 3 to our Maker, and lays a foun- 
dation for univerſal ſcepticiſm. It ſuppoſes the Author of our 
being to have given us one faculty on purpoſe to deceive us, and 
another by which. we may; detect the Os and. ind chat he 
dr eee e, la. Ati a- 01 31 045 31-2 
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af * one of our ES 5 be Aon 1 can x be 
no reaſon to vic fa any” of hems for he that made one made 
all. | 11 2 11 1 "Þ tin; 
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The genuine dictate of our natural faculties is the voice of 
God, no leſs than hat he reveals from heaven; and to ſay that 
it is fallacious is to impute a lie to the Gon of trutlvv. 

11 054 f | If 
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lager; there is no ſuch thing as; moral excellence, nor any reaſon 
to rely on the declarations and promiſes of the Almighty. A man 


may be tempted to lie, but not without being conſcious of guilt * 


and of meanneſs. Shall we impute to the Almighty What we 
cannot impute to & man without: a, heinous affront ? - 


of 


Faſung eee as Shaking 4 to ak ingenuous 


mind, and, in its conſequences, ſubverſive of all religion, all 
morals and all knowledge, let us proceed to conſider the evi- 


dence of our having a natural conviction that we have ſome de- 
gree of active power. 


* 


The very 8 or a of ire power muſt ba derived 
from ſomething i in our own conſtitution. It is impoſſible to ac- 
count for it otherwiſe. We ſee. events, but we ſee not the 
power that produces them. We perceive; one event to fol- 
low another, but we perceive not the chain that binds them to- 


gether. The notion of power and cauſation, therefore, cannot 
be got from external objects. 


„et hs, notion. of contin, and. prog belief pool every event 
muſt have a cauſe which had power to produce it, is found in 


every human mind ſo n ellabibed, that it cannot be rooted 
we n | 


1 
14 
— 


This notion and this belief muſt have its origin from ſome- 
thing in our conſtitution; and that it is natural to man, appears 
from the following obſervations. 


1. We are n n G many voluntary exertions, ſome eaſy, 
others more difficult, ſome requiring a great effort. Theſe are 
exertions of power. And though a man may be unconſcious of 
his power when he does not exert it, he muſt have both the con- 
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If candour and veracity be not an eſſential part of _ excel- ; 
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chf Vi. ception and the belief or It, hen de knowingly « and 1 vittingly 
—— 


do it or not, implies a conviction that it is in our power. 
deliberate about an end; we muſt be convinced that the means 


| exerts it, with intention to eee ſome effect. 


o 81 1:4 1189. "RY 


2. Beide nelen l. bot an action of moment, ether we b is It 


are in our power; and to deliberate about the means, we muſt 


5 convinced 2 we have power to amd the moſt a 


Nenn 


4. uppen 0 our deliberation bikes to an iſſue, and that we 


| ris to do what appeared proper, Can we form fich a refolu- 
tion or purpole, without any conviction of power to execute it ? 


No; it is impoſſible. A man cannot reſolve to lay out a ſum 1 


| ſy; e he neither has, nor ir nebes ever to have. 


YOURE 8s 44 a f3G13418 O nn n Rad aol 7 


I. Abu) when I plight y! Ruth in any promiſe or Conte; 
1 muſt betieve chat 1 mall have power to perform what I pro- 
mile. Without this . A _ would nun 
; - ef} tt) 1149 


There is a condition implied in every ys ir we live, and 


if Gop cohtintt with ur tht poet which be bath given ar. Our 


conviction, therefore, of this power derogates not in che leaſt 


from bur dependence upon GD. The rudeſt ſavage is taught 


by nature to admit this condition in all promiſes, whether it be 
expreſſed or not. For it is a dictate of common ſenſe, that we 
can be Uder no vbligation t to th what i it is Peti_s for us to 


If we act upon the ſyſtem of nah there muſt be another 


condition implied in all deliberation, in every reſolution, and in 


every promiſe; and That is, I we fall br willing. But the will 
not being i in our powers cane Engiige for it, * eis 


IT this latin wy 2 as it muſt be underſtood if we 
act 
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act upon the ſyſtem of neceſſity, there can be no deliberation, 
or reſolution, nor any obligation in a; promiſe. A man might 
as well deliberate, reſolve and N upon the actions of other 
. as ra me his own. 


* 


A nn no lofi evident; aha we men a Satie of power in 


other men, when we adviſe, or perſuade, or rtr or con- 
ceive them to be under N mga by cr eur 


3. l it. poſſible for any man to bun himſelf fox yielding to 
neceſſity? Then he may blame himſelf for dying, or for being a 
man. Blame ſuppoſes a wrong uſe of power; and when a man 
does as well as it was poſſible for him to do, wherein is he to be 
blamed? Therefore all conviction of wrong conduct, all re- 


morſe and ſelf.condemnation, imply a conviction of our power 


to have done better. Take away this conviction, and there may 
be a ſenſe of miſery, or a dread of evil to come, but W aan 
be no ſenſe of guilt or reſolution to do better. 


i Many who: hold the doctrine of neceſſity difown theſe conſe- 
quences of it, and think to evade them. To ſuch they ought 


not to be imputed; but their inſeparable connection with that 


doctrine appears ſelf-evident ; And therefore ſome late patrons 
of it have had the boldneſs to avow them. They cannot ac- 


_ * cuſe themſelves of having done any thing wrong in the ulti- 
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mate ſenſe of the words. In a ſtrict ſenſe, they have nothing 


„to do with repentance, confeſſion and n theſe being 
* adapted to a fallacious view of things.” 


Thoſe who can adopt theſe ſentiments, may indeed celebrate, 
with high encomiums, the great and glorious dofirine of nece/- 
fity. It reſtores them, in their own conceit, to the ſtate of in- 
nocence. It delivers them from all the pangs of guilt and re- 
morſe, and from all fear about their future conduct, though not 
about their fate. They may be as ſecure that they ſhall do no- 
— R r 2 thing 


| E S S A * r 
. VI. thing wrong, as thols who' have finiſhed their . A 8 7 


trine ſo flattering to the mind of a ger is e n to give 
irengeh to weak ack. ee | 2 


After all, it is aoknowledgat by thoſe ha boaſt of this id. 
rious doctrine, * That every man, let him uſe what efforts he 
„ can, will neceſſarily feel the ſentiments» of ſhame, remorſe, 
* and repentance, and, oppreſſed with a ſenſe of -guilt, will 
* have reer to n e of Which he ſtands in need.“ 


The meaning of ths; ſoma to me to >ibe, That although the 
doarine of neceſſity be ſupported by invincible arguments, and 
though it be the moſt conſolatory doctrine in the world; yet no 
man, in his moſt ſerious moments, when he fiſts himſelf before 
the throne of his Maker, can poſſibly believe it, but muſt then 
neceſſarily lay. aſide this glorious doctrine, and all its flattering 
conſequences, and return” to the: humiliating conviction of his 

Having made a bad uſe of the power which Gop had given him. 


If the belief of our having: active power be neceſſarily im- 
plied in thoſe rational operations we have mentioned, it muſt be 
coeval with our reaſon; it muſt be as univerſal among men, and 
as neceſſary in the conduct of life, as thoſe operations are. 


We cannot recolle& by memory when it began. It cannot be 
a prejudice of education, or of falſe philoſophy. It muſt be a 
part of our conſtitution, or the neceſſary reſult of our conſtitu- 
tion, and therefore the work of Gon. 


It reſembles, in this reſpect, our belief of the exiſtence of a 
material world; our belief that thoſe we converſe with are li- 
ving and intelligent beings; our belief that thoſe things did 
really happen which we diſtinctly remember, and our belief 


that we continue the ſame identical perſons. | 
1669 LS | We 
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we find difficulty in accounting for our belief of theſs W 


440 ſome Philoſophers think, that they have diſcovered good 


reaſons for throwing it off. But it ſticks faſt, and the greateſt 


ſceptic finds, that he muſt yield to it in his e While he 


| N war r with it in ann 


If it hy cke to this argument, Thar the belief of our 
acting freely cannot be implied in the operations we have men- 
tioned, becauſe thoſe operations are performed by them who be- 
lieve, that we are, in all our actions, governed by neceſſity. 
The anſwer to this objection is, That men in their practice may 
be governed by a belief which in ſpeculation they reject. 


However ſtrange and unaccountable this may appear, there 


are many well known inſtances of it. 


I knew a man who was as much convinced as any man of the 
folly of the popular belief of apparitions in the dark, yet he 
eould not ſleep in a room alone, nor go alone into a room in 
the dark. Can it be ſaid, that his fear did not imply a beleif of 


danger? This is impoſſible. Vet his philoſophy convinced him, 


that he was in no more danger in the dark when alone, than 
with COMPANY. a 


Here an unreaſonable belief, which was merely a prejudice of 
the nurſery, ſtuck ſo faſt as to govern his conduct, in oppoſition 
to his ſpeculative belief as a Philoſopher and a man of ſenſe. 


There are few perſons who can look down from the battlement 
of a very high tower without fear, while their reaſon convinces 


them that they are in no more danger than 2 ſtanding upon 
the ground. 


There have been perſons who profeſſed to believe that there 
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. FIR reſented: iuris, and ne noble en, actions. 


The moſt obvio 
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is no o diftinaion 1 virtue and vice, yet in WRT practice 


| There hey boon (rice who profeſſed to eg their 


S ſenſes, and every human faculty; but no ſceptic was ever known, 
who did not, in practice, pay a N to his ſenſes 18. to his 


? T x , 
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There are » Can, points. of belief fs e 1 9 


chem, a man would not be the being which Gon made him. 


Theſe may be oppoſed in ſpeculation, but it is impoſſible to root 
them out. In a ſpeculative hour they ſeem to vaniſh, but in 
practice they reſume their authority. This ſeems to be the caſe 


of thoſe who hold the doctrine af neceſſity, . 9 act as if 


they were free. 


— 


This natural e er ſome ile of power in ourſelves 
and in other men, reſpe&ts voluntary actions only. For as all 
our power is directed by our will, we can form no conception of 


power, properly ſo called, that is not under the direction of 
will. And therefore our exertions, our deliberations, our pur- 


poſes, our promiſes, are only in things that depend upon our 
will. Our advices, exhortations and commands, are only in 
things that depend upon the will of thoſe to whom they are ad- 
dreſſed. We impute no guilt to ourſelves, nor to others, in 
things where the will is not concerned. ö 


But it deſerves our notice, chat we do not conceive every 
thing, without exception, to be in a man's power which depends 
upon his will. There are many exceptions to this general rule. 
of theſe I ſhall mention, becauſe they both 
ſerve to illuſtrate the rule, and are of importance in the que- 
ſtion concerning the liberty of man. | 


In the rage of Pane, men are abſolutely deprived of the 
power 


ö 
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power of ie bende ＋ hey act voluntarily, but their will CHAP: VE. 


is driven as by a tempeſt, which, in lucid intervals, they reſolve 
to oppoſe with all their gat; bur are overcome when the fit of 
peng returns. | 


=y 


te are like men walking i in the dark, who cannot be aid | 
to have the power of chuſing their way, becauſe they cannot 
diſtinguiſh the good road from the bad. Having no light in 
their underſtanding, they muſt either fit ſtill, or be carried on 
by ſome blind impulſe. if 


Between the darkneſs of infancy, which is equal to that of 
idiots, and the maturity of reaſon, there is a long twilight, 
which, by inſenſible degrees, advances to the perfect day. 


In this period of life, man has but little of the power of ſelf- 
government. His actions, by nature, as well as by the laws of 
ſociety, are in the power of others more than in his own. His 
folly and indiſcretion, his levity and inconſtancy, are confidered 
as the fault of youth, rather than of the man. We conſider 
him as half a man and half a child, and expect that each by 
turns ſhould play its part. He would be thought a ſevere and 

unequitable oenſor of manners, who required the {ame cool de- 
liberation, the ſame ſteady conduR, and the ſame maſtery over 
bimſelf i in a boy of l as in a man or thirty.. 


It is an old adage, That vie anger is a ſhort fit of wats. 

If this be literally true in any caſe, a man, in ſuch a fit of paſ- 
ion, cannot be ſaid to have the command of himietf. If real 
madneſs could be proved, it muſt have the effect of madneſs | li 
while it : laſts, whether it be for an hour or for life. But the 1 | 
madneſs of a ſhort fit of paſſion, if it be really madneſs, is inca- Wil 
pable of proof; and therefore is not admitted in human tribu- 
nals as an exculpation. And, I believe, there is no caſe where 10 
a man can ſatisfy his own mind that his paſſion, both in its be- 1 


ginning 
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cer. vi. mins and in its. ——— was. irreſiſtible. The Searcher of 


over himſelf in paſſion, as when he is cool. On this account it is 


ment. 


himſelf to reſtrain his paſſions, enlarges by habit his power over 


we may learn from this, that, in the conſtitution of human na- 


high treaſon to Ade be prevailed upon by a bribe, we have 


or els the dread of — death, we pity him more than we 


E s 8 * * 1 


hearts alone knows * what ann is _ ER of 
this mA 177 20, | 


But a violent paſſion, though it may not be irreſiſtible, is dif- 
ficult to be reſiſted: And a man, ſurely, has not the ſame power 


allowed by all men to alleviate, when it cannot exculpate; and 
has its weight in criminal courts, as — as in private Judg- 


It ought likewiſe to be obſerved, That he who has accuſtomed 


them, and conſequently over himſelf. When we conſider that 
a Canadian ſavage can acquire the power of defying death, in its 
moſt dreadful forms, and of braving the moſt exquiſite torment 
for many long hours, without loſing the command of himſelf; 


ture, there is ample ſcope for the enlargement of that power of 
E. without which there « can be no virtue nor „ 


There are e caſes, however, i in which a man's — actions 
are thought to be very little, if at all, in his power, on account 
of the violence of the motive that impels him. The magnani- 
mity of a hero, or of a martyr, is not expected in every man, 
and on all nen | d 


If a man truſted, by the government, with a ſecret; which it is 


no mercy for him, and hardly allow the greateſt bribe to be any 
alleviation of his crime. j 


But, on the other hand, if the ſecret be extorted by the rack, 


blame 
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demn him * a traitor. 


What is the reaſon chat all men agree in condemning this 
man as a traitor in the firſt caſe, and in the laſt, either excul- 
pate ; him, or think his fault greatly alleviated ? ? If he acted 
neceſlarily in both caſes, compelled | by, an irreſiſtible motive, 
1 can ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not paſs the ſame Judgmcat 
on both. 
But the 1 of Thee dintrene judgments is evidently 1 
That the love of money, and of what is called a man's intereſt, 


himſelf; But the torment of the rack, or the dread of preſent 
death, are o violent motives, that men, who have not uncom- 
mon ſtrength of mind, are not maſters of themſelves in ſuch a 
ſituation, and cherefore what they do 1 is pot impared, or 2 thqpght 
leſs criminal. 85 


IE | Wy man eiii uch motives, we admire his fortitude, and 
think his conduct heroical rather than human. If he yields, 

we impute it to human e and think him rather to be pitied 
than. ſererely cenſured. 2 


nnn habirs are acknowledged to diminiſh very conſider- 
ably the power a man has over himſelf. Although we may 
think him highly blameable in acquiring them, yet, when they 
are confirmed to a certain degree, we conſider him as no longer 
maſter of himſelf, and hardly reclaimable without a miracle. 


Thus we ſee, that the power which we are led, by common 
ſenſe, to aſcribe to man, reſpects his voluntary actions only, and 
that it has various limitations even with regard to them. Some 
actions that depend upon our will are eaſy, others very difficult, 
and ſome, perhaps, beyond our power. In different men, the 
8 power 


\ 


blame him, and would think- it ſevere and: nen to con- 


is a cool motive, which leaves to a man the entire power over 
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power of ſelf. -government is different, and in the Gang: man at 
different times. It may be diminiſhed, or perhaps loſt, by bad 
(habits ; 3 it may be greatly increaſed by good habits. 


Theſe are facts atteſted by experience, and ſupported by the 
common judgment of mankind. Upon the ſyſtem of liberty, 


they are perfectly intelligible; but, I think, irreconcileable to 


that of neceflity ; for, How can thite be & eaſy and a diffi- 
cult in actions equally ſubject to neceſſity ? or, How can power 


de greater or leſs, increaſed. or diminiſhed, 1 in Wale who have 


nn 


no Ni 5 N 


This hip convittion of our acting 80 which i is acknow- 


ledged by many who hold the doctrine of neceſſity, ought to 


throw the whole burden of proof upon that fide : For, by this, 
the fide of liberty has what lawyers call a jus queſitum, or a 
right of ancient poſſeſſion, which ought to ſtand good till it be 
overturned. If it cannot be proved that we always act from 
neceſſity, there is no need of arguments on the other fide to 
convince us that we are free agents. 3 
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JO Muftrate this by © a fimilar' caſe: If a Phitloloptics we would 


perſuade me, that my fellow-men with whom 1 converſe, are 


not thinking intelligent beings, but mere machines, though I 


might be at a loſs to find arguments againft this ſtrange opinion, 
E ſhould think it reaſonable to bold the belief which nature 
gave me before 1 was capable of weighing evidence, until con- 
vincing proof is brought againſt 1 in 
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> Second 1 Argument: 


H A ＋ there is a real and eſſential diſtinction between right 
aunck wrong conduct, between juſt and unjuſt; that the 


right and wrong, and anſwerabte for his conduct to him who 


made him, and affigned him a part to act upon the ſtage of life; 


are principles'proctaimed by every man's confcience ; principles 
upon which the fyftems of moratiry and natural religion, as well 
as the ſyſtem of revelation, are grounded, and which have been 
generally acknowledged by thoſe who hold contrary opinions on 
the fubject of human liberty.” Thall therefore here rake them 


for * 


Theſe principles afford an obyious, and, I think, an invincible 


argument, _— man is endowed with moral liberty. | 


Two things are Wander in the notion of a moral and account- 
able being; underſtanding and active power. 


Fin, He muſt underſtand the law to which he is bound, and 
his obligation to obey it. Moral obedience muſt be voluntary, 
and muff regard the authority of the law. I may command my 
horſe td eat when he hungers, and drink when he, thirſts. He 
does ſo; but his doing it is no moral obedience. ' He does 
not underſtand my command, and therefore can SN ed no will 
to obey it. He has not; the coneeption of moral obligation, 
and therefore cannot act from the conviction of it. In eating 
and drinking he is moved by his own appetite only, and not by 
my authority. 


85. a Brute- 
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moe perfect moraf rectitutle is to be afcribed to the Deity ; | 
that mam is a moral and acconntable being, capable of acting 
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CHAP. VE Brute-animals are incapable of moral obligation, beeauſe they 
have not that degree of underſtanding which it implies. They 
have not the conception of a rule of conduct, and of obligation to 


obey it, and therefore, though oy may be noxious, * can- 
not be criminal. 


Man, by his rational nature, 3 both of underſtanding 
the law that is preſcribed to him, and of perceiving. its obliga- 
tion. He knows what it is to be juſt and honeſt, to injure no. 
man, and to obey his Maker. From his conſtitution, he has an 
immediate conviction of his obligation to theſe things. He has. 
the. approbation of his conſcience when he acts by theſe rules; 
and he is conſcious of guilt and demerit when he trankreſſes 
them. And, without this knowledge of his duty and his: png 
tion, he would. not be a moral and eee e "of 

e Another thing implied | in 4% notion. of a 8 and. 
accountable being, is * to do what he is accountable for.. 


That no man, can be under a moral obligation to do what. it is 

impoſlible for him, to do, or to forbear what, it is impoſible for 

15 him to forbear, is an axiom as ſelf-evident as any in mathema- 
$ tics. It cannot be contradicted, without. overturning all notion 


of moral obligation; nor can there be any exception to it, when 
it is rightly underſtood. 8 


f oP» | 5105 "TT" 110 N Na 
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| Aae moralifts have mentioned what they conceive to be an 
| exception to this. maxim. The exception, is this. When a man, 

by his own fault, has diſabled himſelf from doing his duty, his 

5 obligation, they ſay, remains, though he is now ynable to diſ- 

charge it. Thus us, i if a man by ſumptuous living has become 


bankrupt, his ee 50 pay . PI, does, not take hf his 
obligation. 1 
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ception to the axiom above mentioned, nut Army — ficted « ac- 
how ere oof | $1 | * 0 Jon 2 FY 7 ; - 1 ; 7 . 
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No Geube f a man is s highly criminal fo Kving above his for- 
tune, and his crime is greatly aggravated by the circumſtance 


of his being thereby unable to pay his juſt debt. Let us ſup- 
poſe, therefore, that he is puniſhed for this crime as much as it 


deſerves; that his goods are fairly diſtributed among his credi- 


tors, and that one half remains unpaid: Let us ſuppoſe alſo, 


that he adds no new crime to what is paſt, that he becomes a 


new man, and not only ſupports himſelf by honeſt Fp 


but does all ag his cans to pay what he ſtill owes. 
1 _— now aſk, IS hog! further puniſhable, and thy — 
for not paying more than he is able? Let every man conſult 
his conſcience, and ſay whether he can blame this man for not 
doing more than he is able to do. His guilt before his bank- 
ruptoy is out of the queſtion, as he has received the puniſhment 
due for it. But that his ſubſequent conduct is unblameable, 
every man muſt allow; and that, in his preſent ſtate, he is ac- 


countable for no more than he is able to do. His obligation is. 
not * it returns with his ability, and can go no far- 
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- -Suppoſe a ſailor, employed in the navy of his country, and 
longing for the eaſe of a public hoſpital as an invalid, to cut off 
his fingers, ſo as to diſable him from doing the duty of a fail- 
or; he is guilty of a great crime; but, after he has been pu- 
niſhed. according: to the demerit of his crime, will his captain in- 

fit that he ſhall ſtill do the duty of a ſailor? Will he command 
him to go aloft when it is impoſſible for him to do it, and pu- 
niſn him as guilty of diſobedience? Surely if there be any ſuch 
thing as juſtice and injuſtice, this Would de unjuſt and wanton 
enn 


apt 
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Har vn. Suppoſe a  fervant,' through! negligence and inatrention, mit. 


| * moral duty. 
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takes the orders given him hy his maſter,” and, from this mi- 
ſtake, does what he was ordered not to do. It is commonly 


ſaid that culpable ignorance does not excuſe a fault: This de- 


eifon is inaccurate, becauſe it does not ſhew where the fault 
Bes: The fault was ſolely in that inattention, or negligence, 
which: was ehe oceafion * way en en was no ſubfe- 
K red 51111 k wy 44 inn e $3 2 T6097 rt: OTF ory 

This be biber — we vary gh 4 fo 1 as to ag 
poſe, that! he was unavoidably led into the miſtake without any 
fault on his part. His miſtake is now invincible, and, in the 


opinion of all moraliſts, takes away all blame; yet this new 


caſe ſuppoſes no change, but in the cauſe of his miſtake. His 
ſubſequent conduct was the ſame in both caſes... The fault 
therefore lay ſalely in the ee ann inattention bannen was 
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The axiom, That W AR OG axes 0 2 all blame, 
ln a partieular cafe: of the general aziom, That there can 
be no moral obligation to what is impoſſible ; the former is 
See _ the latter, aud can have no RAE erte Mere 

ET uon 972 )- Enn Ve: lig Ad dis i T 

I ſhall put fort one caſe more. n dt a man, e 
ceſs and intemperance, has entirely deſtroyed his rational fa- 


eulties ſo as to have become perfectiy mad ar idiotical; ſuppoſe 


bim fore warned of his danger, and that, though he foreſa w that 


this maſt be'the'conſequence; he went on (iN in his criminal 
indulgence. & greater crime can hardly be ſuppoſed, or more 
deſerving of ſevere puniſtinent? Suppoſe him puniffred as he 
defervesy will in be ſaid} that the duty of à man is incumbent 
upon him nom, when he bas nat the faculties of à man, or that 

he incurs new gullt when he is not à moral agent? Surely we 
may as well ſuppoſe a plane or ue of earth, to be a e 


att 
« 8 2-4 Ct 
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the fundamental principles of morals, the moſt immediate dic- 


rates of conſcience. If theſe principles are given up, all mo- 


ral reafoning is ar an end, and no diſtinction is left between 
what is juſt and what is unjuſt. And it is evident, that none of 
theſe caſes furniſhes any exception to the axiom above mention- 


ed. No moral obligation. can be confiftent with impaſſibility | 


in che [oe re | 


1 


Adive power, ere, f is ! implied: 1 very no- 
tion of a moral accountable being. And if man be ſuch a be- 


ing, he muſt have a degree of active power proportioned to the 


account he is to make. He may have a model of perfection 
ſet before him which he is unable to reach; but, if he does to 
the utmoſt of his power, this is all he can be anſwerable for. 


: Toi incur uin, by not t going en renn. nee 


What wits fad, in the ant argument, of che limitation af 
vur” power, adds uch ſtrength wo! the preſent argument. A 


man's power, it was obſerved, extends only to his voluntary ac- 
tions, neee ru RP hh do n 11 


\ 31 +4 
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His accountableneſs has the 3 3 N She p Kiba "pw 
tions. : 


In the rage of madneſs he has no power over himſelf, neither 
is he accountable, or capable of moral obligation, In ripe age, 
man is acgountable in a greater degree than in non-age, becauſe 
his power over himſelf is greater. Violent paſſions, and violent 
motives alleviate what, is done through their influence, in the 
ſame proportion as they diminiſh the power of reſiſtance. 


There is, therefore, a perfect correſpondence between power, 
on the one hand, and moral obligation and accountableneſs, on 


the other. They not only correſpond in general, as they reſpect 
voluntary 


327 
— I have given'of theſe caſes, are grounded upon CHAP. VII, 
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rv voluntary actions only, but every Umitatzon of the firſt + 
a correſponding limitation of the two laſt. This, indeed, 
amounts to nothing more than that maxim of common ſenſe, | 
confirmed by Divine RN That to OT wang is given, of 
1 2 mn rg : be tae, Talente et Za han tif al $61, 
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„ 8 5 The 42 of this . is, That 2 gertain e . ac- 
18 tive power is the talent which Gop hath given to every rational 

accountable creature, and of which he will require an account. 
If man had no power, he would have nothing to account for. 
All wiſe and all fooliſh conduct, all virtue and vice, conſiſt in 
the right uſe or in the abuſe of that power which Gop hath 
given us. If man had no Wee he could neither be ve nor 
TOY OR mor vicious. 1. ei Oi te lid 
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If nee the Ia of — the .terms moral obligation 
and accountableneſs, praiſe and blame, merit and demerit, juftice and 
injuſtice, reward and puniſpment, wiſdom and folly, virtue and vice, 

; ought to be diſuſed, or to have new meanings Siven to them 


5 when they are uſed in religion, in morals, ox in civil , govern- 
ment; for upon that ſyſtem, there can be no ſuch things.: as they 
have been MEL a to 8 . 
f e gaffen ! 1 
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H AT man has power over his own [ations and: volitions 
appears, cant he is 3 of nent on, __ and 


LAS? 


in his mind, and reſolved to proſegpte., 677i T offs matt th: ! 


I2E, 


I take it for granted, that, among the various characters yo 
men, there have been ſome, who, after they came to years of 
underſtanding, deliberately. laid down a plan of conduct, which 
they, reſolved to purſue through life; and that of theſe, ſome 
have ere purſued the end they had in . by, the Fear r 
mem et n %% 


* . 1 
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I 1 is of x no conſequence 1 in this argument, * one has 
made the beſt; choice, of his main end or not; whether his end 


he riches, or power, or fame, or the approbation of his Maker. 
I ſuppoſe only, that he has prudently and ſteadily purſued it; 
that, in a long courſe of deliberate. actions, he has taken the 
means that appeared moſt conducive to his end, and avoided 
whatever might croſs it. 

An dan nol agqtil ↄtl: 07 ανiu⁰E,Eñ 5 | 
That fach conduct in a man demonſtrates a certach degree of 
wiſdom and underſtanding, no man ever doubted ;. and, I fay, it 
demonſtrates, with equal force, a certain degree « of power over 
his voluntary gets sminsr hp, e le 3 AI 0 


, . 5 
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This will appear evident, if we xe HR chat underitanding 
without power may project, but can execute nothing. A regular 
| plan of conduct, as it cannot be contrived without underſtand- 
ing, ſo it cannot be carried into execution without power; and, 
£51 TE therefore, 


* * 
* 
. 
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ſtately palace we ſee By wiſdom of the architect. 
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VIII. ere hs execution, as an effect, demonſtrates with equal 


force, both power and underſtanding in the cauſe. Every indi- 


cation of wiſdom, taken from the effect, is equally an indication 


of power to execute what wiſdom planned. And, if we have 
any evidence, that the wiſdom whieh formed the plan is in the 
man, we have the very lame 5 that the power which ex- 
ecnted 1 5 is in mn _ 5 14 * | 3 Of Dit a6 AN. = 
In chis auth we reibt weak e ame pepe as in 
demonſtrating the cas and 1 the Firſt Giafe of all 
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Tlie effects en Wü GG? of nature require tenſe. 


Effects wiſely adapted to an end, require à wiſe cauſe. Every 


indication of the wiſdom of the Center is equally an indication 
of His power. His wiſdom appears only in the works done by 
his power; for wiſdom without power may ſpeculate, but it 


carer. nad. ; it may plan, but i it cannot —— 8 pn" 


10 nen £43 ; 111 11 Pal. 99 0 29 
The ſame reffoning * apply to b — en An A 
His wiſdom 
eee te anti wifdom could do no more. he execution re- 


quired, both a diſtinct en, * the 3 and er end to 
operate according to that plan. | 
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Let us apply theſe r to the ſuppoſition we n made, 


That a man, in a long courſe” of conduct, has determined and 


acted Prudendy in the proſecutiom of a certain end. If the 
man had both the wiſdom to plan this courſe of conduct, and 
that power over his own actions that was neceſſary to carry it 
into execution, he 1s a free agent, and uſed his ehr in this 


inſtance, with derte 


- 


But if all his particular POE which concurred in 
the execution of this plan were produced, not by himſelf, but 


/ 


THIRD ARGUMENT. 
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The cauſe that directed 1all theſe a A d what- 
ever it was, muſt be a wiſe and intelligent cauſe; it muſt have 
underſtood the plan, and have intended the execution of it. 500 


If it be ſaid; that all-this courſe of determinations was pro- 

. by mdtives; motives ſurely have not underſtanding to 
conceive a plan, and intend its execution. We muſt therefore 

go back beyond motives to ſome intelligent being who had the 

power of arranging thoſe motives, and applying n in * 

Fg: nen ſeaſon, ſo as to bring e 2. n The 
a1 5 5400 O Gl One rund bly / 

This en being muſt have 3 Pa wha and i in- 
tended to execute it, If this be ſo, as the man had no hand in 
the execution; we have not any evidence left, that he bad any 
_ in the eri Wn: even ener is a eee re | 
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If we can believe, that an es feviels 055 means W 


ſpire to promote an end without a cauſe that intended the end, 


and had power to chuſe and apply thoſe means for the purpoſe, 
we may as well believe, that this world was made by a fortui- 


tous nm of ern without an nen and powerful 
na et | 


If a tk concourſe 0 motives could a the conduct af , 


an ALEXANDER or a JULIUs Cs AR, no reaſon can be given 


Why a lucky concourſe of atoms Kere not nen the any: 
tary ham: 


— 


If, rihevefore, wiſe conduct in a man demonſtrates that be has 
ſome degree of wiſdom, it eos, with equal force and 
| Tt 2 evidence, 


$31 
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TER cauſe acting neceſſarily upon him, chen there is no evi. 4 


dence left that he contrived this pin, or that he ever ſpent a 
; —_— about it. 
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— 6 than he has ſome Wg of eee his mne 
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All the Wien we can aſſign for believing that our fellow-men 


2 and reaſon, is grounded upon their actions and ſpeeches. 


If they are not the cauſe. of theſe, chere is no reaſon left to 
conclude that they think and reaſon. 111 ys: ar e 5111 Dag ti 


Drs Caxr EG thought that the human body Ates a me- 
chaphith: engine, and that all its motions and actions are pro- 
duced hy mechaniſm. If ſuch a machine could be made to 
ſpeak and to / act rationally, we might indeed conclude with cer- 


tainty, that the maker of it had both reaſon and active power; 


but if we once knew, that all the motions of the machine were 


purely mechanical, we ſhould have no reaſon to der that 


the 128815 aten or thought. Bri Him Atti: ad 1112 3 311 911 eit 

ui Dünn on bod nem ot a dit od eis 11 41 510070 01 Donn 
The eben of this argument is, That, if the actions and 
ſpeeches of other men give us ſufficient , evidence that they are 
reaſonable beings, they give us the ſame evidence, 1 the ſame 


7 —_—— RN: that they are free agents. 


1 
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There is aun, concluſion that may be drawn from this 5 rea- 
ſoning, which it is | jan mention; id Hom an vn & 
59 WT OST 1 . 210119 131 1 11 1495 17 2 (TIC) Z 1: A ak: MIO I S190; 

8 a fataliſt, rather than give up the ſcheme of neceſſity, 
ſhould acknowledge. that he has no evidence that there is 
thought and reaſon in any of his fellow men; and that they may 
be mechanical engines for all that he knows; he will be forced 
to acknowledge, that there muſt be active power, as well as un- 


derſtanding, in the maker of thoſe engines, and that the firſt 
cauſe is a free agent. We have the ſame reaſon to believe this, 


as to believe his exiſtence and his wiſdom. And, if the Deity 


acts freely, every argument brought to prove that freedom of 


i is impoſſible, muſt fall to the . 
The 


THIRD ARGUMENT. 


The Firſt - Cauſe gives us evidence of his power by every ef- 

fect that gives us evidence of his wiſdom. And, if he is pleaſed 

to communicate to the work of his hands ſome degree of his 

wiſdom; no reaſon can be aſſigned why he may not communi- 

cate ſome degree of his power, as the nn which wiſdom is to 
5a e 


— 


That hs firſt a or the firſt effect, ar it 50 Foun. PIN 


not be produced neceſſarily, and, conſequently, that the Firſt 
Cauſe muſt be a free agent, has been demonſtrated ſo clearly and 
unanſwerably by Dr CLARKE, both in his Demonſtration of the 
Being and Attributes of Gop, and in the end of his Remarks 
on Col LIx's Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, 
that I can add nothing to what he has ſaid; nor have I found 
any objection made to Waren ev ng any of the defenders of 
neceſlity. 
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07 Arguments for Neceſſity. 


* 


0 ME of the arguments, that have been offered for neceſ- 
ſity were already conſidered in this eſſay. | 


11 5213 544 


3 been Gig, That human liberty: reſpets only the actions 
that are ſubſequent. to volition ; and that power over the deter- 
minations of the will is inconceivable, and involves a contra- 
diction. This argument was ee in the firſt — 


It has been ſaid, That liberty i is hoes ahh the cence 
of motives, that it would make human actions capricious, and 


4 man ungovernable by Gop or man. Theſe arguments were 


conſidered in the fourth and fifth chapters. 


: 


: 
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= * 1 am now to whe Hine remarks upon ee dier that 
have been urged in this cauſe. They may, I think, be reduced 

to three claſſes. They are intended to prove, either that liberty 
of determination is impoſſible, or that it would neee or 
that, in fact, man has no ſuch liberty. g id 10 ng 9 2 


* > mn 
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| To prove that liberty of determination is impoſſible, it has 
been ſaid, That there muſt be a ſufficient reaſon for every thing. 
For every. rage pee ay e ee 7 ps * . 
n vai. < i iet into 9 
"The es 1 Philoſopher 1 * 112 A inks or 
having firſt applied this principle to philoſophy, and of having, 
by that means, changed metaphyfics from being à play of un- 
meaning words, to be a rational and demonſtrative ſcience. On 
this account it deſerves to be conſidered. | YH; 


3 Jery obvious objection to this pl was, That two or 
morè means may be equally fit for the ſame end; and that, in 

ſuch a caſe, there may be a ſufficient reaſon for taking one of 
the number, though there be no reaſon for preferring one to 


| ae. of means equally S 


To obviate this objection LxIRNTTZ maintained, that i caſe 
ſuppoſed could not happen; or, if it did, that none of the means 
could be uſed, for want of a ſufficient reaſon to prefer one to the 
reſt. Therefore he determined, with ſome of the ſchoolmen, 
That if an aſs could be placed between two bundles of hay, or 
KY two fields of graſs equally inviting, the poor beaſt would cer- 
tainly ſtand, Kill and ſtarve ; but the caſe, he fays, could not 
happen without a miracle. 
When. it was objected to this principle, That there could be 
no reaſon but the will of Gop why the material world was 
placed in one part of unlimited ſpace rather than another, or 
created 
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created at one point uf unlimited duration rather than another, C HAP 4 
or why the planets ſhould move from weſt to eaſt; rather than 
in a contrary direction; theſe objections LRIBENTrZ obviated 
by maintaining, That there is no ſuch thing as unoccupied ſpace 
or duration; that ſpace is nothing but the order of things co- 
exiſting,” and duration 1s nothing but the order of things ſucceſ- 
ſive; that all motion is relative, ſo that if there were only one 
body in the univerſe, it: would be immoveable; that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the perfection of the Deity, that there ſhould be any 
part of ſpace unoccupied by body; and, I ſuppoſe, he under- 
ſtood, the fame of every part of duration. So that, according to 
this ſyſtem, the world, like its Author, muſt be infinite, eternal, 
and immoveable ;. or, at leaſt, as — in extent and Ty 
9h6tÞ epa „ 1 O > 36 
When it was objected to ach 3 of a ſufficient reaſon, 
That of two particles of matter perfectly ſimilar, there can be 
no reaſon but the will of Gop for placing his here and that 
there; this objection Lz1zn1ITz obviated by maintaining, That 
it is | impoſſible: that there can be two particles of matter, or 
any two things perfectly ſimilar. And this ſeems to have led 
him to another of his grand e e which he calls, The 


dp of 1 IIS: 


When the principle of a Grflcient reaſon had 8 ſo 
many ſurpriſing diſcoveries in philoſophy, it is no wonder that 
it ſhould determine the long diſputed queſtion about human li- 
berty. This it does in a moment. The determination of the 
will is an event for which there muſt be a ſufficient reaſon, that 
is, ſomething previous, which was neceſſarily followed by that 
determination, and could not be followed by any other deter- 
mination; therefore it was neceſſary. 
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Thus we ſee, that this principle of the neceſſity of a ſufficient 
reaſon for every thing, is very fruitful of conſequences; and by its 
fruits 
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CHAP. IX. Kulte we may judge of it. Thoſte vb Will adopt it; muſt adopt 
all the conſequences that hang upon it. To fix them all be- 
yond diſpute, no more is reef HEH way to ene mn nne os 1 
| TOI on —_— N b 
* e „ en ; mo! 
{ 15 inci of no' nr offered by L. Emin iin af of this. 
: winters, but the authority of Ancupzs, who, he ſays, 
makes uſe. of it to prove, that a balance loaded n une 
weights on both ends al continue at reit. 5, > P34 
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1 grant it to be ens ang with e to a abide, or 
with regard to any machine, That, when there is no external 
cauſe of its motion, it muſt remain at reſt, bebauſe the ma- 
chine has no power of moving itſelf. But to apply this reaſon- 
ing to a man, is to take for granted that * man is a dene. 
2 is the 1 rar ssd r 21 


- 
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a and his Weed, uud e us to take this p prin- 
ciple of the neceſſity ofa; ſufficient reaſon for every exiſtence, 
for every event, for every truth, as: a' firſt principle, without 
proof, without explanation; . though it be evidently a vague pro- 
poſition, capable of various meanings, as the word regſon is. It 
muſt have different meanings when applied to things of ſo dif- 

1 ferent nature as an event and a truth; and it may have diffe- 
rent meanings when applied to the ſame thing. We n cannot 
therefore form a diſtinct judgment of it in the groſs, but only 

| by taking it to pieces, and applying it 0 different — in a 
un, 1 diſtinct ee 
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It 4 have no Gonilertion with the diſpute about di ex- 
cept when it is applied to the determinations of the will. Let 
us therefore ſuppoſe a voluntary action of a man; and that the 


queſtion is put, Whether was there a ſufficient reaſon for this 
action or not? : 
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The natural * obvious meaning of this queſtion is, Was CHAP: 1X. 
there a motive to the action ſufficient to juſtify it to be wiſe and 
good, or, at leaſt, innocent? Surely, in this ſenſe, there is not a 
ſufficient reaſon for every human action, becauſe there are ma- 
ny that are fooliſh, unreaſonable and ne. | 


If 7 e of the ion be, Was there a canſs of the 

action? Undoubtedly there was: Of every event there muſt be 

a cauſe, that had power ſufficient to produce it, and that exert- 

ed that power for the purpoſe. In the preſent. caſe, either the 

man was the cauſe of the action, and then it was a free action, 
and is juſtly imputed. to him; or it muſt have had another 

_ cauſe, and cannot juſtly be imputed to the man. In this ſenſe, 

therefore, it is granted that there was a ſufficient reaſon for 

the action; but the queſtion about liberty is not in the leaſt 

affected by this conceſſion. | | Y 


If, again, the meaning of the queſtion be, Was there ſome- 
thing previous to the action, which made it to be neceſſarily 
produced ? Every man, who believes that the action Was s free, 
will anſwer to this queſtion in the negative. 


J. "Aba no other meaning that can be put upon the principle 

of a ſufficient reaſon, when applied to the determinations of the 

human will, beſides the three I have mentioned. In the firſt, it 
is evidently falſe; in the ſecond, it is true, but does not affect 

the queſtion about liberty ; in the third, it is a mere aſſertion 

of neceſſity without proof. 


Before we leave this boaſted principle, we may ſee how it ap- 
plies to events of another kind. When we ſay that a Philoſo- 
pher has aſſigned a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch a phenomenon, 
What is the meaning of this? The meaning ſurely is, That he 
has accounted for it from the-known laws of nature. The ſufficient 
reaſon of a phænomenon of nature muſt therefore be ſome law 

| n or 


"bil 
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or laws of nature, of which the phzznomenon 1s A neceſfary 
conſequence. But are we ſure that, in this ſenſe, there is a fu. 
ficient reaſon for every phznomenon of nature? I think we are 


- * 
ot. * 
. 
* 


For, not to ſpeak of miraculous events, in which the laws of 
nature are ſuſpended, or counteracted, we know not but that, 
in the ordinary courſe of Gop's providenee, there may be parti- 
cular acts of his adminiſtration, that hack not come under ny 
general ates of nature. MIS | | 


— 


T 


Eſtabliſhed laws of nature are neceſſary for enabling intelli- 


gent creatures to conduct their affairs with wiſdom and pru- 


dence, and proſecute their ends by proper means; but ſtill it 
may be fit, that ſome particular events ſhould not be fixed by 
general laws, but be directed by particular acts of the Divine 
government, that ſo his reaſonable creatures may have ſufficient 
inducement to ſupplicate his aid, his protection and direct ion, 
and to depend upon him for the * vo ad honeſt de- 
b . þ | & 


' 
. 


We ſee that, in human governments, even thoſe that are moſt 
legal, it is impoſſible that every act of the adminiſtration ſhould 
be directed by eſtabliſhed laws. Some things muſt be left to the 
direction of the executive power, and particularly acts of cle- 
meney and bounty to petitioning ſubjects. That there is no- 


thing analogous to this in the Divine gorermment of the world, 


*% 


no man is able to prove. 


We abs authority to pray that Gop would counteract or 
ſuſpend the laws. of nature in our behalf. Prayer therefore ſup- 
poſes that he may lend an ear to our prayers, without tranſ- 
greſſing the laws of nature. Some have thought that the only 
uſe of prayer and devotion is, to produce a proper temper and 
diſpoſition in. ourſelves, and that it has no efficacy with the 

Deity. 
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Deity. But this is a hypotheſis without proof. It contradicts 


our moſt natural ſentiments, as well as the plain doctrine of ſcrip- 


tare, and tends to damp the fervour of every act of devotion. 


It was indeed an article of the ſyſtem of LREIBNIT Z, That the 


Deity, ſince the creation of the world, never did any thing, ex- 
cepting in the caſe of miracles; his work being made ſo per- 
fect at firſt, as never to need his interpoſition. But, in this, he 


was oppoſed by Sir IsAAc NzwrToN, and others of the ableſt 


Philoſophers, nor was ay ever able to give any proof of this 
tenet. 


There is no evidence, therefore, that there is a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for every natural event; if, by a ſufficient reaſon, we under- 


ſtand ſome fixed law or Lives: of nature, of which that event is a 


Nag neee pr 


But what, ſhall we 9 is the ſufficient reaſon os a truth ? 
For our belief of a truth, I think, the ſufficient reaſon is our 
having good evidence; but what may be meant by a ſufficient 


reaſon for its being a truth, I am not able to gueſs. unleſs the 


ſufficient reaſon of a contingent truth be, That it is true; and, 


of a neceſſary truth, that it g be true. This makes a man 
little e | 


From what has been Gaia, I think i it appears, That this principle 
of the neceſſity of a ſufficient reaſon for every thing, is very in- 
definite in its ſignification. If it mean, That of every event there 
muſt be a cauſt that had ſufficient power to produce it, this 
is true, and has always been admitted as a firſt principle in Phi- 

loſophy, and in common life. If it mean that every event muſt 
be neceflarily conſequent upon ſomething (called a ſufficient 
reaſon) that went before it; this is a direct aſſertion of univer- 
ſal fatality, and has many ſtrange, not to ſay abſurd, conſe- 
_ quences : But, in this ſenſe, it is neither ſelf-evident, nor has 
Uu 2 


any 
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— any proof of it been offered. And, in general, in every ſenſe in 
which it has evidence, it gives no new information; and, in eve- 
ry ſenſe in which it would give new formation, it wants evi- 

dence. 


Ane argument that has been uſed to prove liberty of 
action to be impoſſible is, That i it pile « an effect without. a 
We ay | | 


To this it may 5 briefly ad. That a free action ĩ is an: 


effect produced by a being who had power and will to . 
duce it; therefore it is not an effect without a cauſe. 


E e any othix een ee en to the e e e of an 
effect, than a being who had the power and the will to produce . 
it, is a contradiction; for it is to ſuppoſe that being to have power. 
to n the effect, and not to have power to produce "a 


But as great ireſs is laid upon this argument by a late zea- 
lous advocate for neceſſity, we ſhall. conſider the Ken in which: 


he porn it, 


He introduces this argument with an obfervation to which I. 
entirely agree: It is, That to eſtabliſh this doctrine. of neceſ- 
ſity, nothing is neceſſary but that, throughout all nature, the 
ſame conſequences ſhould invariably reſult from the ſame cir- 


oumſtances.. 


I-know- nothing more that can be deſired. to eſtabliſh univer- 
ſal fatality throughout the univerſe. When it is proved that, 
through all nature, the ſame conſequences. invariably reſult 
from the ſame circumſtances, the doctrine of liberty muſt be 


. up. 


3 5 To prevent all abiguity. I- grant, that, in reaſoning, the. 
ſame 


| IM | 
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ſame conſequences, throughout all nature, will invariably follow. Cant 


from the ſame premiſes: Becauſe good reaſoning. muſt be good 
reaſoning in all times and places. But this has nothing to do 
with the doctrine of neceſſity. The; thing to be proved, there- 
fore, in order to eſtabliſh that doctrine, is, That, through all na- 
ture, the ſame events. inraxiabig reſult from the lame circum- 
ſtances.. | | 


Of this capital point, the proof offered bs that a 1s, „That 
an event not-preceded. by any circumſtances that determined it 
to be what it was, would be an 7 without. a cauſe, Why ſo? 
« For, ſays he, a cauſe cannot be defined. to be any thing but 
" fach previous circumſtances at are conflantly Ff#llowed by-a certain ef- 


“ feF; the conſtancy of the reſult making us conclude, that 


there muſt be a 2 ufficient reaſon, in the nature ol. TIO, why, it 
« ſhould be produced 5 in thoſe circumſtances,” 


I 1 that, if this be.the WR 3 that can be 
given of a cauſe, it will follow, That an event not preceded by. 
circumſtances that determined it to be what it was, would be, 
not an effe# without a cauſe, which is a contradiction in terms, 
but an event without a cauſe, which I hold to be impoſſible. 
The matter therefore is brought to this iſſue, Whether this be. 
the only definition that-can be given of a cauſe ? | 


With regard: to this point, we 8 fel, That this defi- 
nition of a cauſe, bating the phraſeology of putting a cauſe under 
the category of circumſtancet, which I take to be new, is the ſame, 
in other words, with that. which. Mr Hume gave, of which he 
ought to be acknowledged the inventor. For I know of no 
author before Mr Hume, who maintained, that we have no 
other notion of a cauſe, but that it is ſomething, prior-to the ef- 
fect, which has been found by experience to be conſtantly fol- 
lowed by the effect. This is a main pillar of his ſyſtem; and 


x * a 1 * » a 1 5 7 , * aw} „ * 1 * N * yr, i * | 2 
302. YTI22 1284 04; 107 214 10 
» * . 


— . he has ab e important conſtquences from this degnition, 
chich Lam far eee eee ade ee S ti, et 
on o 231198 260d £1340 eee Min 285761 le at wtuot.: 
Without repenting what I tare before ſaid of cauſes in the 
firſt of theſe Eſſays, and in the ſecond and third chapters of 
this, 1 ſhall here mention ſome of the conſequences that may be 
juſtly deduced” from this Gchnition of a "I that we may 
Judge of it 828 its fruits. N | 
For $5743. 46-1 180 I. Ano SIG RD za! 
Boh It follows Grows this defitiition'of a e ant ah 1s 
the cauſe of day, and day the cauſe of night. For no two 
things have more conſtantly gate each N N r fince ur be- 
CRORE of che e deen de 


, 


Stony, 1 Allows dem this definition or WW Vas" that, for 
what we know, any thing may be the cauſe of any thing, fince 
nothing is eſſential to a cauſe but its being conſtantly followed 
by the effect. If this be ſo, what is unintelligent may be the 
cauſe of what is intelligent; folly may be the cauſe of wiſdom, 
and evil of good; all reaſoning from the nature of the effect to 
the nature of the cauſe, and all benin 8 from final cauſes, . 
mw be den * as Fallatious, / | | | 

Thirdy, Pings this definition of a 7 n it follows, chat we 

have no reaſon to conclude, that every event muſt have a cauſe : 

For innumerable events happen, when it cannot be ſhewn that 

there were -certain previous circumſtances -that have conſtantly 

been followed by ſuch an event. And though it were certain, 

that every event we have had acceſs to obſerve had a cauſe, it 

would not follow, that every event muſt have a cauſe: For it is 

 - contrary to the rules of logic to conclude, that, becauſe a thing 

8 has always been, therefore it muſt be; to reaſon from what is 
| contingent, to what is neceſſary. * 

| „ | | 
| 4 Fourth, | W this definition of a cauſe, it would follow, that 
| we 
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*. no reaſon! to conclude, that there was any (cauſe of the 


creation of this world: For there were no previous ciroum- 
ſtances that had been conſtantly followed by ſuch an effect. 
And, for the ſame reaſon, it would follow from the definition, 
that whatever was ſingular i in its ene or the firſt re of its 
e eden hanno, as ing a grids E Ste I. iter Serra 


1 7 21 


1 of theſe Kato writing fondly ee do Mr 


LY as neceſſarily, following from his definition of a cauſe, 
and as favourable. to his ſy ſtem of abſolute ſcepticiſin. Thoſe 
who adopt the definition of a cauſe, from which they follow, 
may chuſe whether they will adopt its OSA or in 
ende not follow from the: definitibus. rene F. 


F334 


= oy Tr N with regard. to this begpreinariti; is, "That's a 


defigition of a cauſe may be given, er 18 not bandened with 
ſuch near conſec uences. 


Why may not an efficient cauſe be defined t to be a ole that 


had power and will to produce the effect? The production of 


an effect requires active power, and active power, being a qua- 


lity, muſt be in a being endowed with that power. Power 


without will produces no effect; ee where helm: are wean 
the eff nt be breche 9 OR 197 


This, 1 thinks is abs: proper meaning - 6 155 Gl can; bed 
it is uſed in metaphyſics; and particularly when we affirm, that 
every thing that begins to exiſt muſt. have a cauſe ; and when, 


by reaſoning, we prove, unt there muſt be an eternal Firſt Os 
of all things. | 


Was the world produced by previous circumſtances which are 
conftantly followed by ich an effect? or, Was it produced by a 
Being that had power to produce it, and willed its production ? 


In 


CH A. IX 
3 ”, 


| e rp, to Dow yy it eg on no effect. 


to be confounded. There are moral laws of nature, and phyſi- 


different ſenſe. When an event is produced according to a 


cauſe acts. A law is a thing conceived in the mind of a rational 


tranſgreſſor is the cauſe, and is juſtly accountable for it. 


- 


i * 8 86 A * IV. 


In n | philoſophy, the word cauſe is often uſed in a very 


known law of nature, the law of nature is called the cauſe of 
that event. But a law of nature is not the efficient cauſe of 
any event. It is only the rule, according to which the efficient 


being, not a thing that has a real exiſtence; and, therefore, like 
a motive, it can neither act nor be acted upon, ad conſequent- 
ly cannot be an efficient cauſe. If there de no rei that Joan 


15 


This tier 8 it for ended that every voluntary action 
of man was determined to be what it was by the laws of nature, 
in the ſame ſenſe as mechanical motions are determined by 4 
laws of motion; and that every choice, not thus determined, © i 
* juſt as impoſlible, as that a mechanical motion ſhould- Apen 


upon no certain law or rule, or that any other effect ſhould 
2 in without a cauſe,” 


8 


— 


It E le "Al to be obſerved; OM there are two kinds of 
laws, both very properly called laws of nature, which ought not 


cal laws of nature. The firſt are the rules which Gop has pre- 
ſcribed to his rational creatures for their conduct. They re- 
ſpe& voluntary and free actions only; for ho other actions can 
be ſubje& to moral rules. Theſe laws of nature ought to be al- 
ways obeyed, but they are often tranſgreſſed by men. There is 
therefore no impoſſibility in the violation of the moral laws of 
nature, nor is ſuch a violation an effect without a cauſe. The 


The phyſical laws of nature are the rules according to which 
the Deity commonly acts in his natural government of the 
world; and, whatever is done according to them, is not done 
by man, but by Gop, either immediately or by inſtruments un- 

' a Pp | , der 
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der his direction. Theſe laws of nature neither reſtrain the CHAP: 1X. 
— — 


power of the Author of nature, nor bring him under any obliga- 
tion to do nothing beyond their ſphere. He has ſometimes 
acted contrary to them, in the caſe of miracles, and perhaps of- 
ten acts without regard to them, in the ordinary courſe of his 
providence. Neither miraculous events, which are contrary to 


the phyſical laws of nature, nor ſuch ordinary acts of the Di- 


vine adminiſtration as are without their ſphere, are impoſlible, 
nor are they effefs without a cauſe. Gop is the cauſe of them, 
and to him only they are to be imputed. 


That the moral laws of nature are often tranſgreſſed by man, 
is undeniable, If the phyſical laws of nature make his obedi- 
ence to the moral laws to be impoſlible, then he is, in the li- 
teral ſenſe, born under one law, bound unto another, which contra- 
dicts every notion of a righteous government of the world. 


But though this ſuppoſition were attended withj no ſuch 
ſhocking conſequence, it is merely a ſuppoſition ; and until it be 
proved, that every choice or voluntary action of man is deter- 
mined by the phyſical laws of nature, this argument for neceſſi- 
ty is only the taking for granted the point to be proved. 


Of the ſame kind is the argument for the impoſſibility of li- 
berty, taken from a balance, which cannot move but as it is 
moved by the weights put into it. This argument, though 
urged by almoſt every writer in defence of neceſlity, is ſo piti- 


ful, and has been ſo often anſwered, that it ſcarce deſerves to be 
mentioned; 


Every argument 1n a diſpute, which is not grounded on prin- 
ciples granted by both parties, is that kind of ſophiſm which lo- 
gicians call petitio principii; and ſuch, in my apprehenſion, are 
all the arguments offered to prove that liberty of action is im- 
poſſible. ; 
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cha. x. 
Wee e 


l IV. 
8 
lt may farther be obſerved, that every argument. of this claſs, 
if it were really concluſive, muſt extend to the Deity, as well as 


to all created beings ; and neceſſary exiſtence, which has always 


been confidered as the prerogative of the Supreme Being, muſt 


belong equally to every creature and to every event, even the 


moſt ne 


This I take to be the ffiem of Sri Nos A, oy of thoſe among 
the ancients who carried fatality to the higheſt pitch. 


TI before referred the reader to Dr CLARKE's argument, which 


profeſſes to demonſtrate, that the Firſt Cauſe is a free agent. 


Until that argument ſhall be ſhewn to be fallacious, a thing 
which I have not ſeen attempted, ſuch weak arguments as have 
been brought to prove the contrary, ought to have little weight. 
$ | | 
8 
. 
The ſame Subject. 


IT H regard to the ſecond claſs of arguments for neceſ- 
ſity, which are intended to prove, that liberty of ac- 
tion would be hurtful to man, I have only to obſerve, that it is 
a fact too evident to be denied, whether we adopt the ſyſtem of 
liberty or that of neceſlity, that men actually receive hurt from 
their own voluntary actions, and from the voluntary actions of 
other men; nor can it be pretended, that this fact is inconſiſtent 
with the doctrine of liberty, or that it is more unaccountable 


upon this fyſtem than upon that of neceſlity. 


In order, therefore, to draw any ſolid argument againſt liber- 


ty, from its hurtfulneſs, it ought to be proved, That, if man 
were 
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were a free agent, he would do more hurt to kdmſelf or to 


others, than he actually does. 


To this purpoſe it has been ſaid, That libexty would make 
men's actions capricious; that it would deſtroy the influence of 
motives; that it would take away the effect of rewards and pu- 
niſhments ; and that it would make man abſolutely ungovern- 
able. 


Theſe arguments have been already confidered 1 in the fourth and 
fifth chapters of this Eſſay ; and, therefore, I ſhall now proceed 
to the third claſs of arguments for neceſſity, which are intended 
to prone, that, 1 in fact, men are not free agents. 


The moſt formidable argument of this clas, and, think, the 


only one that has not been conſidered in ſome of the preceding 
chapters, is taken from the preſcience of the Deity. 


Gop foreſees every determination of the human mind. It 
muſt therefore be what he foreſees it ſhall be ; and therefore 
muſt be neceſlary. 


This argument may be underſtood three different ways, each 
of which we ſhall conſider, that we may ſee all its force. 


The neceſlity of the event may be thought to be a juſt conſe- 
- quence, either barely from its being certainly future, or barely 
from its being foreſeen, or from the impoſlibility of its being 
foreſeen, if it was not neceſſary. 


Firſt, It may be thought, that, as nothing can be known to be 
future which is not certainly future; ſo, if it be certainly future, 
it muſt be neceſſary. | 


This opinion has no leſs authority in its favour than that of 


XX 2 ARISTOTLE, 
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char. x. AkisrorrE, who indeed held the doctrine of liberty, but be- 


lieving, at the ſame tiine, that whatever is certainly future muſt 
be neceſſary, in order to defend the liberty of human actions, 
maintained, That contingent events have no certain futurity; 
but I know of no modern advocate for liberty, who has put the 


defence of it upon that iſſue. 


"0 


It muſt be granted, that as whatever was, certainly was, and 


Whatever is, certainly is, ſo whatever ſhall be, certainly ſhall be. 
Theſe are identical propoſitions, and cannot be doubted by thoſe 


who conceive them diſtinctly. 


But I know no rule of reaſoning by which it can be inferred, 
that, becauſe an event certainly ſhall be, therefore its produc- 
tion muſt be neceſſary. The manner of its production, whe- 
ther free or neceſſary, cannot be concluded from the time of its 
production, whether it be paſt, preſent or future. That it ſhall 
be, no more implies that it ſhall be neceſſarily, than that it ſhall 
be freely produced; for neither preſent, paſt nor future, have 


any more connection with neceſſity than they have with 
freedom. 


I grant, therefore, that, from events being foreſeen, it may 
be juſtly concluded, that they are certainly future ; but from 
their being certainly future, it does not follow that they are ne- 


ceſſary. 


Secondly, If it be meant by this argument, that an event muſt 
be neceſſary, merely becauſe it is foreſeen, neither is this a juſt 
conſequence: For it has often been obſerved, That preſcience 
and knowledge of every kind, being an immanent act, has no 
effect upon the thing known. Its mode of exiſtence, whether 
it be free or neceſſary, is not in the leaſt affected by its being 
known to be future, any more than by its being known to be 
paſt or preſent. The Deity foreſees his own future free actions, 

but 
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but neither his foreſight nor his purpoſe makes them neceſſary. char. x. 


The argument, therefore, taken in this view, as well as in the. 
* is inconcluſive. | | x 


A third way in which this argument may be underſtood, is 
this: It is impoſſible that an event which is not neceſſary ſhould 
be foreſeen ; therefore every event that is certainly foreſeen, 
muſt be neceſſary. Here the concluſion certainly follows from 


the antecedent propofition, and therefore the whole ſtreſs of tie 


argument ligs upon the proof of that propoſition. 0 


Let us conſider, therefore, whether it can be proved, That no 
free action can be certainly foreſeen, If this can be proved, it 


will follow, either that all actions are neceſſary, or that all ac- - 


tions cannot be foreſeen. _ 


With regard to the 83 propoſition, That it is impoſſible 
that any free action can be certainly foreſeen, I obſerve, 


Fir, That every man who believes the Deity to be a free 
agent, muſt believe that this propoſition not only is incapable of 
proof, but that it is certainly falſe: For the man himſelf fore- 
ſees, that the Judge of all the earth will always do what is 
right, and that he will fulfil whatever he has promiſed ; and, 
at the ſame time, believes, that, in doing what is right, and in 


_ fulfilling his NC the Deity acts. with the moſt perfect 
freedom. 


Secondly, I obſerye, That every man who believes that it is an 
abſurdity or contradiction, that any free action ſhould be certain- 
1y foreſeen, muſt believe, if he will be conſiſtent, either that the 
Deity is not a free agent, or that he does not foreſee his own 


actions; nor can we foreſee that he will do what is right, and 


will cull his promiſes. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly," Without conſidering the conſequences which this ge- 
neral propoſition carries in its boſom, which give it a very bad 
aſpect, let us attend to the arguments offered to prove it. 


Dr PldraCy has laboured more in the proof of this propo- 
ſition than any other author I am acquainted with, and main- 
tains it to be, not only à difficulty and a myſtery, as it has been 
called, that a contingent event ſhould be the object of know- 
ledge, but that, in reality, there cannot be a greater abſurdity or 


contradiction, Let us hear the proof. of this. . 


For, ſays he, as certainly as nothing can be known to ex- 
4 iſt, but what does exiſt”; ſo certainly can nothing be known to 
6 ariſe from what does exiſt, but what does ariſe from it or de- 
“ pend upon it. But, according to the definition of the terms, 
* a contingent event does not depend upon any previous known 
« circumſtances, ſince ſome other event might have ariſen in the 
c ſame circumſtances.” 


This argument, when ſtripped of incidental and explanatory 
clauſes, and affected variations of expreſſion, amounts to this : 
Nothing can be known to ariſe from what does exiſt, but what 
does ariſe from it : But a contingent event does not ariſe from 
what does exiſt. The concluſion, which is left to be drawn by 
the reader, muſt, according to the rules of reaſoning, be : There- 
fore a contingent event cannot be known to-ariſe from what 
does exiſt, 


It is here very obvious, that a thing may ariſe from what does 
exiſt, two ways, freely or neceſlarily. A contingent event a- 
riſes from its cauſe, not neceſſarily but freely, and fo, that ano- 
ther event might have ariſen from the ſame cauſe, in the ſame 
circumſtances. 


The ſecond propoſition of the argument is, That a contingent 
event 


* 
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which 1 take to be only a variation of the term of not ariſing from 
ubat does exiſt, Therefore, in order to make the two propoſi- 
tions to correſpond, we muſt underſtand by arifng from what 


does exiſt, ariſing neceſſarily from what does exiſt. When this 


ambiguity is removed, the argument ſtands thus: Nothing can 
be known to ariſe neceſlarily from what does exiſt,” but what 
does neceſſarily ariſe from it: But a contingent event does not 
ariſe neceſſarily from what does exiſt ; therefore a contingent 


event cannot be known to ariſe neceſſarily from what does 
exiſt. | | 


I grant the whole; but the concluſion of this argument is 
not what he undertook to prove, and therefore the argument is 
that kind of ſophiſm which logicians call ignorantia elenchi. 


The thing to be proved is not, That a contingent event can- 
not be known to ariſe neceſlarily from what exiſts ; but that a 


contingent future event cannot be the object of knowledge. 


To draw the argument to this concluſion, it muſt be put thus: 
Nothing can be known to ariſe from what does exiſt, but what 
ariſes neceſſarily from it: But a contingent event does not ariſe 
neceſlarily from what does exiſt ; therefore a contingent event 
cannot be known to ariſe from what does exiſt. 


The conclufion here is a it ought to be; but the firſt pro- 
poſition aſſumes the thing to be proved, and therefore the argu- 
ment is what logicians. call petitio principii. 


To the ſame purpoſe he ſays, © That nothing can be known 


at preſent, except itſelf or its neceſſary cauſe exiſt at pre- 
cc ſent.” 


40 


This is affirmed, but I find no proof of it. 


Again 
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Again he ſays, © That knowledge ſuppoſes an object, which, 
in this caſe, does not exiſt.” It is true that knowledge ſuppoſes 
an object, and every thing that is known is an object of know. 
ledge, whether paſt, ages; or ee e Weine WEN or 
neceſſary. | 


Upon the whole, the arguments 1 can find upon + this point, 


bear no proportion to the confidence of the aſſertion, that there 
cannot be a greater abſurdity or contradiction, than that a con- 


tingent event — be the object of knowledge. 


To thoſe A without pretending to ſhew a manifeſt an- 
ty or contradiction in the knowledge of future contingent e- 
vents, are ſtill of opinion, that it is impoſſible that the future 


free actions of man, a being of imperfect wiſdom and virtue, 


ſhould be certainly foreknown, I would humbly offer the fol- 
Ong” VAI Ras | 


1. I grant that there is no EPA of this kind i in man; and 
this is the cauſe that we find it ſo difficult to conceive it in any 


other being. 3 ENT, F 


All our knowledge of future events is drawn either from their 
neceſſary connection with the preſent courſe of nature, or from 
their connection with the character of the agent that produces 
them. Our knowledge, even of thoſe future events that neceſ- 
ſarily reſult from the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, is hypothetical. 
It ſuppoſes the continuance of thoſe laws with which they are 
connected. And how long thoſe laws may be continued, we 
have no certain knowledge. Gop only knows when the pre- 
ſent courſe of nature ſhall be changed, and therefore he only 
* certain knowledge even of events of this kind. 


The character of perfect wiſdom arid a perfect rectitude in the 
Deity, 
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Deity, ofives us certain knowledge that he will always be true CHAP. X. 


in all his declarations, faithful in all his promiſes, and juſt in all 

his diſpenſations. But when we reaſon from the character of 
men to their future actions, though, in many caſes, we have 
ſuch probability as we reſt upon in our moſt important worldly 
concerns, yet we have no certainty, becauſe men are imperfect 
in wiſdom and in virtue. If we had even the moſt perfect know- 
ledge of the character and ſituation of a man, this would not 
be ſufficient to give certainty to our knowledge of his future 


ations ; becauſe, in ſome actions, both good and bad men de- 


viate from their general character, 


The es of the 927 therefore, muſt be different not 
only in degree, but in kind, from any knowledge we can attain 


of n, 


2. Though we can have no conception how the future free 
actions of men may be known by the Deity, this is not a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to conclude that they cannot be known. Do we 
know, or can we conceive, how Gop knows the ſecrets of mens 
hearts ? Can we conceive how Gop made this world without any 


pre-exiſtent matter? All the ancient Philoſophers believed this 


to be impoſlible : And for what reaſon bur this, that they could 


not conceive how it could be done. Can we give any better 


reaſon for believing tint the actions of men cannot be certain- 
ly foreſeen ? 


3. Can we conceive how we ourſelves have certain knowledge 
by thoſe faculties with which Gop has endowed us? If any 
man thinks that he underſtands diſtinctly how he is conſcious of 
his own thoughts; how he perceives external objects by his ſenſes ; 


how he remembers paſt events, I am afraid that he is not yet ſo 


wiſe as to underſtand his own ignorance. 


4. There ſeems to me to be a great analogy between the pre- 
Yy {ſcience 
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char. x. ſcience of future contingents, and the memory of paſt contin- 


gents. We poſſeſs the laſt in ſome degree, and therefore find 


no difficulty in believing that it may be perfect in the Deity, 
But the firſt we have in no degree, and therefore are apt to think 


it impoſſible. 


In Both, the object of Wobetege is neither what bad © ex- 
iſts, nor kad any neceflary connection with what preſently exiſts. 
Every argument brought to prove the impoſſibility of preſcience, 
proves, with equal force, the impoſſibility of memory. If it be 


true that nothing can be known to ariſe from what does exiſt, 


but what neceſſarily ariſes from it, it muſt be equally true, that 
nothing can be known to have gone before what does exiſt, but 
what muſt neceſſarily have gone before it. If it be true that 
nothing future can be known unleſs its neceſſary cauſe exiſt at 
preſent, it muſt be equally true that nothing paſt can be known 
unleſs ſomething conſequent, with which it is neceſſarily connec. 
ed, exiſt at preſent. If the fataliſt ſhould ſay, That 'paſt events 


are indeed neceſſarily connected with the preſent, he will not 


furely venture to fay, that it is by tracing this . con- 
nection, that we remember the paſt. 8 


Why then ſhould we think pekte impoſſible in the Al- 
mighty, when he has given us a faculty which bears a ſtrong 
analogy to it, and which is no leſs unaccountable to the human 
underſtanding, than preſcience is. It is more reaſonable, as 
well as more agreeable to the ſacred writings, to conclude with 
a pious father of the church, Quocirca nullo modo cogimur, aut 
& retenti præſcientia Dex1 tollere voluntatis arbitrium, aut retent 
« yoluntatis arbitrio, Dxu u, quod nefas eſt, negare præſeium fu- 


4 tyrorum : Sed utrumque amplectimur, utrumque fideliter et 


« yeraciter confitemur : Illud ut bene credainus ; > hoc ut bene 
„ yivamus,” Aud. 


C H A = 


OF THE PERMISSION OF EVIL. 
Of the Ponies of Evil. 


NOT HER uſe has been made of Divine preſcience by the 


/ advocates for neceſſity, which it is proper: to NT be- 
fore Ty leave this _ 


1 


It bas been aid, “That all thoſe NINE TRY follow from 
the Divine preſcience which are thought moſt alarming in the 
«ſcheme of neceſlity ; and particularly Gop's being the proper 
* cauſe of moral evil. For, to ſuppoſe Gop to foreſee and per- 

mit what it was in his power to have prevented, is the very 
ſame thing, as to ſuppoſe him to will, and directly to cauſe 
«jt, He diſtinctly foreſees all the actions of a man's life, and 

all the conſequences of them: If, therefore, he did not think 
any particular man and his conduct proper for his plan of 


creation and providence, he certainly would not have in- 
troduced him into being at all.“ | 


60 


In this reaſoning we may obſerve, that a ſuppoſition is made 
which ſeems to contradict itſelf. 


That all the actions of a particular man ſhould be diſtinctly 
foreſeen, and, at the ſame time, that that man ſhould never be 
brought into exiſtence, ſeems to me to be a contradiction : And 
the ſame contradiction there is, in ſuppoſing any action to be 
diſtinctly foreſeen, and yet prevented. For, if it be foreſeen, it 


ſhall happen; and, if it be prevented, it ſhall not happen, and 
therefore could not be foreſeen. 


The knowledge here ſuppoſed is neither preſcience nor ſcience, 
Yy 2 but 
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CHAP. xl. but ſomething very different from both. It is a kind of know. 


conception; yet if the two circles really exiſted, they muſt be 


KE s 8 4 w. 


ledge, which ſome metaphyſical divines, in their controverſies 


about the order of the Divine decrees, a ſubject far beyond the 


limits of human underſtanding, attributed to the Deity, and of 
which other divines denied the poſſibility, while they firmly 
maintained the Divine Rr 


* 1 
1 4,9 


It was . e media,/ to | diſtinguiſh f it from preſcience ; . 


and by this ſcientia media was meant, not the knowing from 


eternity all things that ſhall exiſt, which is preſcience, nor 
the knowing all the connections and relations of things that 
exiſt or may. be conceived, which is ſcience, but a knowledge of 
things contingent, that never did nor ſhall exiſt. For inſtance, 
the knowing every action. that, would, be done by a man who is 
ere eee, and alk never be brought into exiſtence. a 


Againſt the pollibility of the ſeientia 11 arguments may be 
urged, which cannot be applied to preſcience. Thus it may be 
faid, that nothing can be known but what is true. It is true 
that the future actions of a free agent ſhall exiſt, and there- 
fore we ſee no impoſbbiliry i in its being known that they ſhall 
exiſt : But with regard to the free actions of an agent that ne- 
ver did nor ſhall exiſt, there is nothing true, and therefore 
nothing can be known. To ſay that the being conceived, would 


certainly act in ſuch a way, if placed in ſuch a ſituation, if it 


have any meaning, is to ſay, That his acting in that way is the 
conſequence of the conception; but this contradicts the ſuppo- 
ſition of its being a free action. 


Things merely conceived have no relations or connections 
but ſuch as are implied in the conception, or are conſequent. 
from it. Thus I conceive two circles in the ſame plane. If 
this be all I conceive, it is not true that theſe circles are equal 
or unequal, becauſe neither of theſe relations. is implied in the 


either 
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fame; plane, the diſtance of whoſe centres is equal to the ſum of 
their ſemidiameters. It is true of theſe circles, that they will 
touch one another, becauſe, this follows from the conception; 
but it is not true that they will be equal or unequal, becauſe 
neither of theſe relations is lid in the enten, nor is con- 
% OO ny 


| e 


114. 


1 10 like manner, I can conceive a being who ka power to 90 
an indifferent action, or not to do it. It is not true that he 
would do it, nor is it true that he would not do it, becauſe nei- 
ther is implied in my conception, nor follows, Won! it ; and what 
is not. true cannot be known. | 


{ Though L 10 not © haters any fallacy in this argument againſt 


what belongs to our conceptions and our knowledge, to the con- 
ceptions and knowledge of the Supreme Being; and, therefore, 


foreſees by his preſcience, is a contradiction, and that to know 
that a contingent event which he ſees fit not to permit would 


. 


J 


nothing can happen under the adminiſtration of the Deity, 
which he does not ſee fit to permit. The permiſſion of natural 
and moral evil, is a phænomenon which cannot be diſputed. To 
account for this phænomenon under the government of a Being 
of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, wiſdom and power, has, in all ages, 
been conſidered as difficult to human reaſon, whether we em- 
brace the ſyſtem of liberty or that of neceſſity. But, if the 


of 


oc ee 


a ſcientia media, I am ſenſible how apt we are to err in applying 


without pretending to determine for or againſt a /cientia media, 


certainly happen if permitted, is not preſcience, but the ſcientia- 
media, whoſe exiſtence or o polbbatiry we are under no neceſſity * 8 


Waving all Mie about ſcientia pot or =p we acknowledge, that 


difficulty of hunting for this Phænomenon upon the ſyſtem 


I 
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The defenders 'of n to Aeebseile þ it to the prieviplts of 
Theifin, find themſelves obliged to give up all the moral attri- 
butes of God, excepting that of 'goodnefs, or a deſire to produce 
happineſs. This they hold to be the ſole motive of his making 
and governing the univerſe, Juſtice, veracity, faithfulneſs, are 
only modifications of goodneſs, the means of promoting its pur- 
poſes, and are exerciſed only ſo far as they ſerve that end. 
Virtue is acceptable to him and vice difplealing, only as the firſt 
tends to produce happineſs and the laſt miſery. He is the Pro- 
per cauſe and agent of all moral evil as well as good; but it is 
for a good end, to produce the greater happineſs to his creatures. 
He does evil that good may come; and this end ſanctifies the 
worſt actions that contribute to it. All the wickedneſs of men 
being the work of God, he muſt, when he ſurveys it, pronounce 
it, as en as all his other I; fo be very yon: 


This ws of chi Divine nature, thi only one 3 wich 
this ſcheme'of neceſſity, appears to me' much more ſhocking 
than the permiſſion of evil upon the ſcheme of liberty. It is 
ſaid, that it requires only frength of mind to embrace it: To me 
it ſeems to require much ſtrength of countenance to profeſs it. 


In this ſyſtem, as in CLEANTHES' Tablature of the Epicurean 
ſyſtem; pleaſure | or happineſs is placed upon the throne as the 


queen, to whom all the virtues bear the humble office of menial 
ſervants. ene : N24 © 


As the chi of the Deity, in all his dds 4 is not his own 
good, which can receive no addition, but the good of his crea- 
tures ; and, as his creatures are capable of this diſpoſition in 
ſome degree, is he not pleaſed with this image of himſelf in his 
e and diſpleaſed with the contrary ? Why then ſhould 

he 
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he be the author of malice, envy, revenge, tyranny and oppreſ- CHAP: XI. 


ion, in their hearts? Other vices. that have no malevolence in 
them may pleaſe ſuch a De but . malevolence cannot 
| pleaſe him. N 


If we form our notions of the moral attributes of the Deity 
from what we ſee of his government of the world, from the 
dictates of reaſon and conſoience, or from the doctrine of 
revelat ion, juſtice, veracity, faithfulneſs, the love of virtue and 
diſlike of vice, appear to be! no _ men rie ns Ns 
e er 1113 111 2 ft tan rt SITY Y 


-+;] f 7 71 5 

In man, who i is made lies ah: image of - Gbp, goodneſs or 
es! is indeed an een part of virtue, but it is not 
n $24 5Ty 3013. BITS HO faire: Te 

= am at a an what Apen can be W to prove aol 
neſs to be eſſential to the Deity, which will not, with equal 
force; prove other moral attributes to be ſo; or what objections 
can be brought againſt the latter, which havs not equal ſtrength 
againſt the former, unleſs it be admitted to be an objection 
againſt other moral attributes, that _ do not en with the 


doctrine of an rg robin: HND d bat 


I6icaber inqoid ain may be attributed to the Deity as the 
means of promoting general good, why may not falſe declara- 


tions and falſe promiſes? And then what ground have we left to 


believe the truth of what he enn, or to 5 en W hs 
promiſes ? | | | a 


Suppoſing this ſtrange view. of the Divine nature were to: be 
adopted in favour of the doctrine of 9 7 _—_ is + a 
great tdi to be reſybveds 

Since ! it is fappoled, that the nina Being 1 had no mw and 
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— As ah ec 
eſt degree of (happineſs:to'his creatures /in general, how comes 
ũãt to paſs, that there is ſo much miſery in à ſyſtem made and 


governed by infinite wiſdom and power for a IEP purpoſe ? 


The ſlution of this difficulty leads us N to another 
hypotheſis, That all the miſery and vice that is in the world is a 


neceſſary ingredient in that ſyſtem which produces the greateſt 
ſum of happineſs upon the whole. This connection betwixt the 
greateſt ſum of happineſe and all the miſery that is in the uni- 
verſe, muſt be fatal and neceſſary in the nature of things, ſo that 


even Almighty power cannot break it: For benevolence can 


never lead to PH ro 8 80 roger oh [OO ttt 
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upon the whole, and all the natural and moral evil that is, or has 


been, or ſhall be, being once eſtabliſhed, it is impoſſible for mor- 


tal eyes to diſcern how far this evil may extend, or on whom it 


may happen to fall; whether this fatal connection may be tem- 


porary or eternal, or what be r 20 ns TIS: N be 
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no other end but to make it happy, preſents the moſt pleaſing 


proſpect that can be imagined. We expect nothing but uninter- 
rupted happineſs to prevail for ever. But, alas! When we con- 
ſider that in this happieſt. ſyſtem; there muſt be neceſſarily all 
the miſery-and vice we ſee, and how much more we know not, 


how is the et darkened ! 


Theſe two bypotheſes;the TER limiting the moral character of 
the Deity, the other limiting his power, ſeem to me to be 
the neceſlary conſequences of neceſſity, when it is joined with 
Theiſm; and they have ee deen Nee by the ableſt 
defenders of that doctrine. 


If 
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lf ſome defenders of liberty, by limiting too raſhly the Divine CHAP. x1. 
| preſcience, in order to defend that fyſtem, have raiſed high in- 8 
dignation in their opponents; have they not equal ground of 
indignation againſt thoſe, who, to defend neceſſity, limit the mo- 
ral ee of net Kane; and his — power? 


wok 10 e. on the ae hand, when conſequences may ; 
be fairly drawn from Gop's permitting the abuſe of MEE and in 
"m on whom he has beſtowed. i it. | 


11 it be aſked, Why does: Gon permit ſo much an in Kleivres 
tion? I confeſs I cannot anſwer the queſtion, but muſt lay ky i 
hand upon my mouth. He giveth no account of his conduct 
to the children of men. It is our part to gg his commands, | 
and not to Gy unto _ Why ** nne ? 


eee iche de framed ; Pn while we liver ground to: 
be ſatisfied, that be does nothing but what is right, it is more 
becoming us to acknowledge that the ends and reaſons of his 
univerſal government are beyond our knowledge, and perhaps 
beyond the comprehenſion of human underſtanding. We can- 
not penetrate ſo. far into the counſel of the Almighty, as to 
know all the reaſons why it became him, of whom are all things, 
and to whom are all things, to create, not only machines, which 
are ſolely moved by his hand, but ſervants and children, who, 
by obeying his commands, and imitating his moral perfections, 
might riſe to a high degree of glory and happineſs in his favour, . 
or, by perverſe diſobedience, might incur guilt and juſt» paniſh- 
ment. In this he appears to us awful in his juan as. well as; 
amiable in his ene. 


But, as he Aae not to appeal to men for the equity of his 
proceedings towards them when bis character is impeached, 
we. may, with bumble reverence, plead for Gon, and vindicate 

Wo A 5 that 
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HAF. XI. that moral er which is the glory of his nature, and of 
: which the i ee is the glory and the Perfection of man. 


128 us « obſerve firſt of all, hays to | permit hath two meanings. 
It ſignifies not to forbid; and ir ſignifies 'not to hinder by ſupe- 
| rior power. In the firſt of theſe ſenſes, Gop never permits ſin. 
. His law forbids every moral evil. By his laws and by his go- 
| vernment, he gives every encouragement to good conduct, and 
every diſcouragement to bad. But he does not always, by his 
ſuperior power, hinder it from being committed. This is the 
ground of the accuſation; and this, it is ſaid, is the very ſame 
thing as directly to will and to dauer it. 


As this is nen whhout proves, and 1s far from being ſelf- 
evident, it might be ſufficient to deny it until it be proved. 
But, without reſting barely on the defenſive, we may obſerve, 
that the only moral attributes that can be ſuppoſed inconſiſtent 
v the eien of ſin, are either 33 or juſtice. 


The e of r e with whout we have to dot in this 
point, as they maintain that goodneſs is the only eſſential moral 
attribute of the Deity, and the motive of all his actions, muſt, 
if they will be conſiſtent, maintain, That to will, and directly to 
cauſe fin, much more not to hinder it, is conſiſtent with perfect 


goodneſs, nay, that goodneſs is a ſufficient motive to Jan the 
nn and n cauſing it. 


With RE to elem, therefore, it is ſurely unneceſſary to at- 

' tempt to reconcile the permiſſion of fin with the goodneſs of 

Gop, ſince an inconſiſtency between that attribute and the 
cauſing of fin would overturn their whole ſyſtem. 


—— —— — 


If the e moral evil, and being the real author of it, 
| be conſiſtent with perfect goodneſs, what pretence can there be 
: 881 to 


OF THE PERMISSION: OF EVIL. 
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to ay. that not to hinder, it is inconſiſtent e 5 5 800d. S —— XI. 
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neſs? it 501i 31 hop =} 
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What is incumbent upon them, therefore, to prove, is, That the 
permiſſion of ſin is inconſiſtent with juſtice; and, 5 this 
n we are e to rn Iſſue with them. 


But what bases can ae be to hes that the permiſſion! of 


* is perfectly conſi ſtent with een in the D g incon- 
bent - with een 


* it not as 2 to conceive, that ber ſhould permit fin, Wound 
virtue be his delight, as that he inflits miſery, when his ſole de- 


light is to beſtow happineſs? Should it appear incredible, that 


the permiſſion of ſin may tend to promote virtue, to them who 
believe that the infliction of miſery is neceſſary to promote 
, e 


4 


The juſtice, as well as the goodneſs of God's moral govern- 
ment of mankind, appears in this: That his laws are not arbi- 
trary nor grievous, as it is only by the obedience of them that 
our nature can be perfected and qualified for future happineſs; 
that he is ready to aid our weakneſs, to help our infirmities, and 
not to ſuffer us to be tempted above what we are able to bear; 
that he is mot ſtrict to mark iniquity, or to execute judgment 
ſpeedily againſt an evil work, but is long-ſuffering, and waits to 
be gracious; that he is ready to receive the humble penitent to 
his favour; that he is no reſpecter of perſons, but in every na- 
tion he that fears Gop and works righteouſneſs is accepted of 
him; that of every man he will require an account, proportion- 
ed to the talents. he hath received; that he delights in mercy, 
but hath no pleaſure in the death of the wicked ; and therefore 
m puniſhing: will never go beyond the demerit of the criminal, 
nor beyond what the rules of his univerſal government re- 


Z. 2 2 There 
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Hf. XI. /"Phere Neil in ancient ages, ſome who ſaid, the way of the 
— prone} > 


| fave his ſoul alive. O houſe of Iſrael, are not my ways equal, 


Tod is not equal; to whom the Prophet, i in the name of God, 
makes this reply, which, in all ages, is ſufficient to repel this ac- 
cuſation. Hear now, O houſe of Iſrael, is not my way equal, 
are not your ways unequal? When a righteous man turneth 
away from his righteouſtefs, and committeth iniquity, for his 


iniquity which he bath done ſhall he die. Again, when a 


wicked man turneth away from his wickedneſs that he bath 
committed, and doth that which is lawful and right, he _ 


are not your ways unequal? Repent, and turn from all your 


tranſgreſſions, ſo iniquity ſhall not be your ruin. Caſt away 


from you all your tranſgreſſions whereby you have tranſgreſſed, 
and make you a new heart and a new ſpirit, for why will ye die, 
O houſe of Iſrael? For I have no pere in the death of him 


that dieth, ſaith the enen Gon. 


Another argument for Abcelkry has been lately 0 offered, which 
we ſhall very briefly conſider. 


It link been iced, that the power of thinking. i is the re- 
ſult of a certain modification of matter, and that a certain con- 


figuration of brain makes. a ſoul 3 and, if man be wholly a ma- 


terial being, it is ſaid, that it will not be denied, that he muſt be 
a mechanical being; that the doctrine of neceſſity is a direct in- 


ference from that of materialiſm, and its undoubted conſe- 


ene 0 


As this argument can have no weight with thoſe who do not 
ſee reaſon to embrace this ſyſtem of materialiſm ; ſo, even with 


thoſe who do, it eme to me to by a mere e N 


deen hows: been out: to conceive matter to be an in- 
ert paſſive being, and to have certain properties inconſiſtent 
with the power of * or of ng But a Philoſopher 
| ariſes, 


or THE: PERMISSION OF EVIL, 


in our notion of matter; that it has not the properties we ſup- 
poſed, and, in fact, has no properties but thoſe of attraction and 
repulſion; but till he thinks, that, being matter, it will not be 
denied that it is a mechanical being, and that the doctrine of 
neceſſity is a direct inference from that of materialiſm. 


Herein, however, he deceives himſelf, If matter be what we 
conceived it to be, it is equally incapable of thinking and of 
acting freely. But if the properties, from which we drew this 
concluſion, have no reality, as he thinks he has proved; if it 
have the powers of attraction and repulſion, and require only a 
certain configuration to make it think rationally, it will be im- 
poſſible to ſhew any good reaſon why the ſame configuration 
may not make it act rationally and freely. If its reproach of 
ſolidity, inertneſs and ſluggiſhneſs be wiped off; and if it be 
raiſed in our eſteem to a nearer approach to the nature of what 
we call ſpiritual and immaterial beings, why ſhould it till be 
nothing but a mechanical being ? Is its ſolidity, inertneſs and 
fluggiſhneſs, to be firſt removed to make it capable of thinking, 

and then reſtored in order to make it incapable of acting? 


Thoſe, therefore, who reaſon juſtly from this ſyſtem of ma- 


terialiſm will eaſily perceive, that the doctrine of neceſſity is ſo 
far from being a direct inference, that it can receive no ſupport 
from it. | 


To conclude this Eſſay : Extremes of all kinds ought to be 
avoided ; yet men are prone to run into them; and, to ſhun one 
extreme, we often run into the contrary. 


Of all extremes of opinion, none are more dangerous than 
thoſe that exalt the powers of man too high, on the one hand, 
or fink them too low, on the other. 


By 


ariſes, who' proves, we ſhall ſuppoſe, that we were quite miſtaken CHAP. 2 XL. 


„ ee ee eee 


„„ eee By ow them too high, we feed pride and vain- glory, we 
| 2 loſe the ſenſe of our dependence upon Gop, and engage in at- 
tempts beyond our abilities. By depreſſing them too low, we 

cut the ſine ws of action and of obligation, and are tempted to 

think, that, as we can do nothing, we have nothing to do, but 

to be carried paſſively along by the ſtream of neceſſity. 


Some good men, apprehending that, to kill pride and * 
glory, our active powers cannot be too much depreſſed, have 
been led, by zeal fog ien to deprive us of all active Power. 


Other . men, by a ke zeal, libre been led to depreciate | 
. the human underſtanding, and to put out the light of nature 
| and reaſon, in order to exalt that of revelation. | 


* Thoſe WEAPONS which were taken up in ſupport of religion, 
are now employed to overturn it; and what was, by ſome, ac- 
eounted the bulwark of orthodaxy,.1 is bates the irons hold of 
atheiſin and infidelity. | | 


Atheiſts join hands with Theologians, im depriving man of 
all active power, that they may deſtroy all moral obligation, and - 
all ſenſe of right and wrong. They join hands with Theolo- 
gians, in depreciating the human Wann, that they may 
lead us into Ante en, 


Gop, in mercy to the human race, has made us of ſuch a 
frame, that no ſpeculative opinion whatfoever can root out the 
fenſe of guilt and demerit when we do wrong, nor the peace and 
joy of a good conſcience when we do what is right. No ſpecu- - 
lative opinion can root out a regard to the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes, of our memory, and of, our rational faculties. + But we 
have reaſon to be jealous of opinions whjch.run counter to thoſe 
natural ſentiments of the human mind, and tend to ſhake, 


though they never can eradicate them. 
There 
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OF THE PERMISSION OF EVIL. 


There is little reaſon to fear, that the conduct of men, with 
rege to the concerns of the preſent life, will ever be much af- 
fected, either by the doctrine of neceſſity, or by ſcepticiſm. It 
were to be wiſhed, that men's conduct, with regard to the con- 


nions. 


In the prefont ſtate, we ſee ſome who zealouſly maintain the 
doctrine of neceſſity, others who as zealouſly maintain that of 


theſe contrary ſyſtems ſhould produce very different conduct in 
them that hold them; yet we ſee no ſuch difference in the af- 
fairs of common life. 118 | 


The fataliſt deliberates, and reſolves, and plights his faith. 
He lays down a plan of conduct, and proſecutes it with vigour 
and induſtry. He exhorts and commands, and holds thoſe to be 
anſwerable for their conduct to whom he hath committed any 
charge. He blames thoſe that are falſe or unfaithful to him as 
other men do. He perceives dignity and worth in ſome charac- 
ters and actions, and in others demerit and turpitude. He re- 
ſents injuries, and is grateful for good offices. 


If any man ſhould plead the doctrine of neceſſity to excul- 
pate murder, theft, or robbery, or even wilful negligence in the 
diſcharge of his duty, his judge, though a fataliſt, if he had 
common ſenſe, would laugh at ſuch a plea, and would not allow 
it even to alleviate the crime. | 


In all ſuch caſes, he ſees that it would be abſurd not to act 
and to judge as thoſe ought to do who believe themſelves and 
other men to be free agents, juſt as the ſceptic, to avoid abſur- 
dity, muſt, when he goes into the world, act and judge like other 
men who are not ſceptics. 


cerns of another life, were in as little danger from thoſe opi- 


If 


liberty. One would be apt to think, that a practical belief of 


& 4 in his moral and religious concerns, and in his expectations 


E s S A N IN 
If the fataliſt be as little influenced by the opinion o n neceſ. 


concerning another world, as he is in the common affairs of life, 
his ſpeculative opinion will probably do him little hurt. But, if 
he truſt ſo far to the doctrine of neceſſity, as to indulge ſloth 
and inactivity in his duty, and hope to exculpate himſelf to his 
Maker by that doctrine, let him conſider whether he ſuſtains 
this excuſe from his ſervants and dependants, when they are ne- 
gligent or e in what is committed to their base 


Biſhop Burka, in W Anabgy, bas anime chapter upon. 


the opinion of neceſſity conſidered as influencing pructice, which I think 
highly de ſerving the coulderstion of thoſe whp are inclined to. 


that opinion. 
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Of the F 15% Principles of Mc wall. 


ORALS, like all other ſoiences, nil hve firſt a 
on AAA, all moral ! is P 
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Ae every branch of kno ited: hens ;Uifpatis. 12 bern 


ſuperſtructure. They are the foundation on which the whole 


_ foundation e Sno Sligid Pins ng 
In all 5 81 belief, the = ching believed } is iber, wy a firſt 
principle, or it is by juſt reaſoning deduced from firſt prin- 
ciples.- When men differ about | deductions: of reaſoning, the 
appeal muſt be to the rules of reaſoning, which have been very 
unanimouſly fixed from the days of ARIS TOTLE. But when they 
differ about a firſt principle, the _ 1s — to anbther tri- 
bunal ; to that of common 3 


How the genuine deciſions. ap common 8 may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the counterfeit, has been conſidered in eſſay ſixth, 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man, chapter fourth, to which 
the reader is referred. What I would here obſerve is, That as 
6 differ from deductious of reaſoning in the nature 
Aa a 1 


REY it is .uſeful to diſtinguiſh the firſt principles from the | 


fabric of the ſcience leans; and whatever 1s. not AN by 
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they are called in queſtion, it is of importance to know to which 


of theſe two claſſes a truth which we would examine, belongs. 


When they are bo ans come are. apt, to demand proof 
for every thing they think fit to dt Y And when 'we attempt 
to prove by direct argument, what is really ſelf-evident; the 
reaſoning will always be incapetuſiye for it will either take for 
granted the thing to be proved, or ſomething not more evident; 


and ſo, inſtead of giving ſtrength to the concluſion, will rather 


tempt mo to doubt of i it, who Never £ did fo before. 


Ty ol deze in this er to point out ſome of the 
firſt . of morals, without nn to a complete enu- 
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The principles 1. to mention, relate either to virtue in ge- 


nerdl, or tothe aifffrenc' particular branches of virtue, or to the 
e of N Mn e W to interfere. i N Di 
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vc a Ve are: wine thingy kumar Loni that merit 4 
FOE a and praiſe, others that merit blame and puniſhment ; 


and different degrees My of egos or of be are due 
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11746 What is done PREG mnpeoideble: \neceffity may be ouvenible 
or diſagreeable, uſeful or hurtful but cannot be the object either 


of blame or of moral approbation. 
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4. Men may be highly culpable.in omitting what: ey ought 


to ee done, as n as in doing what they en e not. 
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or THE biker PRINCIPLES: -OF MORALS. 


ſerving; what we approve, and what we, diſapprove, in other 
men, whether our acquaintance, or thoſe whoſe: actions are re- 
corded in hiſtory; by reflecting often, in a calm and diſpaſſion- 
ate hour, on our own paſt conduct, that we may diſcern what 
was wrong, what was right, and what mi ight have been better; 
| by deliberating. coolly and impartially upon our future conduct, 
as far as we can foreſee the opportunities we may have of doin 

good, or the temptations to do wrong; and by having this prin- 
ciple deeply fixed in our minds, that as moral excellence is the 
true worth and glory of a man, ſo the knowledge of our duty 


is to every man, in every ſtation of Ps the. mo important of 
all knowledge. „ 1 | 


"> 


6. It ought to be our moſt ſerious concern to do our duty as 
far as we know it, and to fortify our minds againſt every temp- 
tation to deviate. from it; by maintaining a lively ſenſe of the 
beauty of right conduct, and of its preſent and future reward, 
of the turpitude of vice, and of its bad conſequences here and 
hereafter; by having always in our eye the nobleſt examples; 
by the habit of ſubjecting our paſſions to the government of rea- 
ſon; by firm purpoſes and reſolutions with regard to our con- 
duct; by avoiding occaſions of temptation when we can; and 


by imploring the aid of him who ane us, in every hour of 
Fee. ; | | 18 
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Theſe arinciales concerning virtue and vice in general, muſt. 


I proceed to others that are more Pare ic ular. ” 
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1. We ought to prefer a greater good, though more e ditane 
to a leſs; and a leſs evil to a greater. | 
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Aaaszsz dictates 


appear ſelf-eyident to every man who hath a conſcience, and | 
who hath taken pains to exerciſe this natural power of his mind. 


rol regard to our own u god, though we had no conſcience, 


37 
1 of our duty, by ſerious, attention to moral iuſtruction; bis ob CHAP. L 
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dickates this „ krheiphe; and We” ara. difipphoyieg: the 
mam that acts contrary to ĩt, as deſerving to loſe the good Which 
he wantonly threw away, and to Tree: the evil which cod * 


” I; 


We obſericd” Uebel nk b chants "_ watly 


; atnong the modern, have deduced the wliole bf Moral from this 
principle, and that when we make a right eftimate of goods and 


evils according to their degree, their dignity, their duration, 

and according as they are more or leſs in our power, it leads to | 
the praQice of every virtne : More directly, indeed, to the vir- 
tues of ſelf- government, to prudence, to temperance, and to for- 
titude; and, though more indirectly, even to juſtice, humanity, 


and all the ſocial virtues, when their influence bo wget our happi- 
— Is well underſtood; ri Nom TI | 
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| Thad it Be ae the nobleſt en er emed it a this 


peculiar advantage, that its force is felt BY. f —.— mn, 
and even by the men abandoned. TR 4 5 | 
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Let X Fs moral Aae bs erer 0 ON bnifroved by ex- 
erciſe, or ever ſo much corrupted by bad habits, he cannot be 
indifferent to his own Happineſs or mifery. When hie is become 
inſenſible to every nobler motive to right conduct, he cannot be 
inſenſible to this. And though to act from this motive folely may 
de called prudence rather than virtue, yet this prudence deſerves 
ſome regard” upon its on account, and much more as it is the 


friend and ally of virtue and the enemy of all viee; and as it 
gives a favourable teſtimony of virtue to ow who are aner | 


every other recommendations! © n 07 99900 | 


If a man ean be iodueed t6 do his duty even from a regard to 


his own happineſs, he will ſoon find reaſons to love virtue for her 


own lake, and to act from motives leſs mercenary. 
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or THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MORALS: 
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I cannot. therefore approve of - thoſe moraliſts, who would ba- CHAP. 1. 


nich all perſuaſives to virtue taken from the confideration of pri- 
vate good. In the preſent ſtate of human nature theſe are not 


uſeleſs to the beſt, and ney are the aly means left of reclaim > 


ing the nene M 98; 


413 r +: 1 2 


2. As far as 4 intention oy; nature appears in the ounttlen- 


tion of man, we ought to comply with that i intention, and to act 


Roti to it. 

alete r 12 

The Autboref our 8 hath given + us not REPS 1 power 
of acting within a limited ſphere, hut various principles or ſprings 


of action, of different nature and dignity, to direct us in the ex- 
erciſe of our active * - 


/ *Þ # 


rituankrobaticegte of every ſpecies of the inferior ani- 
mals, and eſpecially from the active principles which nature has 


ture intended them ; and they uniformly act the part to which 
they are led by Weir conſtitution, without any reflection upon 
it, or intention/ of obeying 1 its dictates. Man only, of the inha- 
bitants of this world, is made capable of obſerving his own con- 
ſtitution, what kind of life it is made for, and of acting accord- 


ing to that intention, or contrary to it. He only is capable of 


yielding an intentional obedience to the dictates of his nature, 
or of I ate them. | 0 


| In dna the cbiuetples f action in man, it has bhi 
ſhewn, that as his natural inſtincts and bodily appetites, are well 
adapted to the preſervation of his natural life, and to the eon- 
tinuance of the ſpecies ; ſo his natural deſires, affections, and 


paſſions, when uncorrupted by vicious habits, and under the go- 


verament af the leading principles of reaſon and conſcience, are 
excellently fitted for the rational and ſocial life. Every vicious 


action ſhews an excels, or defect, or wrong direction of ſome na- 


' tural 


given them, we eaſily perceive the manner of life for which na- 


ee e Going of POR and er may, very juſtly, be ſaid to 


* I of human mane nf} ooo lr 
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The Stoics. defined virtue to way a life candies to nature. 
Some of them more accurately, a life according to the nature of 


man, in ſo far as it is ſuperior to that of brutes. The life of a 


brute is according to the nature of the brute; but it is neither 
virtuous nor vicious. The life of a moral agent cannot be ac- 
-cording to his nature, unleſs it be virtuous. That conſcience, 
which is in every man's breaſt, is the law of Gop written in his 
heart, which he cannot diſobey woos e IAA and 
being enen e N YI FT; 


The intention of nature, in the various aQtive principles of 


man, in the deſires of power, of knowledge, and of eſteem, in 


the affection to children, to near relations, and to the commu- 
nities to which we belong, in gratitude, 1 in compaſhon, and even 
in reſentment and emulation, is very obvious, and has been 
pointed, out in treating of thoſe. principles. Nor is it leſs evi- 
dent, that reaſon and conſcience are given us to regulate the in- 
Ferior principles, ſo that they may conſpire, in a regular and 
conſiſtent plan of life, in purlyit of ſome worthy end. 


3. No man is born for bimſelf only. Every man, ben 
1 to conſider himſelf as a member of the common ſociety 
of mankind, and of thoſe ſubordinate ſocieties to which he be- 
longs, ſuch as family, friends, neighbourhood, country, and to do 


as much good as he can, and as little hurt to the alen of 
which be is a part. 


This axiom leads directly to che practice of every ſocial vir- 
rue, and indirectly to the virtues of ſelf-government, by which 
only we can be ne for ited the Os: we owe to ſ0- 
city. | 


| | 1 
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. In ebe lea, we ought to act that part towards another, en. HAF. * 


which we would judge to be right in him to act toward us, if 
we were in his circumſtances and he in ours; or, more gene- 
rally, what we approve in others, that we ought to practiſe: in 
like mee fp . bene we condemn. in enn, we a—__ 
led lig ie ern 3s; 4 [ 64552 1211 
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We Rand all 5 in this Hine: alt; to N whn PRA us, an 
will call us to account for our conduct; for with him there is 
no reſpect of perſons. We ſtand in the ſame relation to one 
another as members of the great community of mankind... The 
duties conſequent upon the different ranks and offices and rela» 
tions of men are the ſame to all in the ſame circumſtances. 


It is not want of judgment, but want of candour and impar-- 
tiality, that hinders men from diſcerning what they owe to 
others. They are quickfighted enough in diſcerning. what is 
due to themſelves. When they are injured, or ill- treated, they 
ſee it, and feel reſentment... It is the want of candour that 
makes men uſe one meaſure for the duty they owe to others, 
and another meaſure for the duty that others owe to them in 
like circumftances. That men ought to judge with eandour, as 
in all other caſes, ſo eſpecially in what concerns their moral 


conduct, is ſurely ſelf-evident to every intelligent being. The 


man who takes offence when he is injured in his perſon, in his 
property, in his good name, pronounces jn againſt, him 
aj if he 1 ſo toward his ee 


As the exo and ohlipetion of this rule of conduct is ſelf: 
evident to every man who hath a conſcience ; ſo it is, of all the 
rules of morality, the moſt comprehenſive, and truly deſerves 

„„ the 


more permanent relations of parent and child, of maſter 
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and ſervant, of magiſtrate and ſubject, of huſband and wife, or 
from the more tranſient relations of rich and poor, of buyer 


and ſeller, of debtor and creditor, of benefactor and benefici- 


ary, of friend and enemy. It comprehends every duty of cha- 
rity and humanity, and even of courteſy and good manners. 


Nay, I think, that, without any force or ſtraining, it extends 
even to the duties of. ſelf-government. For, as every man ap- 
proves in others the virtues of prudence, temperance, ſelf- com- 
mand and fortitude, he muſt perceive, that what is right in 


others muſt be right in himſelf in like circumſtances. 


To ſum up all, he who acts invariably by this rule will never 
Fun from the path of his duty, but from an error of judg- 
ment. And, as he feels the obligation that he and all men are 
under to uſe the beſt means in his power to have his judgment 


well-informed in matters of *. his errors will only be ſuch as 
are invincible. nb: 23 


5 It 2 wn obſerves, that this axiom ſuppoſes a faculty in man 
by which he can diſtinguiſh right conduct from wrong. It ſup- 
poles alſo, that, by this faculty, we eafily perceive the right and 
the wrong in other men that are indifferent to us; but are very 
apt to be blinded by the partiality of ſelfiſh paſſions when the 


caſe concerns ourſelves. Every claim we have againſt others is 
apt to be magnified by ſelf-love, when viewed directly. A 


change of perſons removes this prejudice, and . the claim 
to n in its * ne 


V * . To 
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: a the providence of Gor, the veneration and ſubmiſſion we 
owe to him is ſelf-evident. Right ſentiments of the Deity and 
of his works, not only make the duty we owe to him obvious to 


every intelligent being, but likewiſe add the authoriry of a Di- | 


vine ay to every rule of ane FRO; mn ft 


There i is betta claſs of axioms in an by which, whe 


och ſeems to be an oppoſition between the actions that diffe- 
rent virtues lead to, we determine to which the preference is due. 


Sf 
141 


Between the ſeveral virtues, as they are diſpoſitions of mind, 


or determinations of will, to act according to a certain general 


rule, there can be no oppoſition. They dwell together moſt 
amicably, and give mutual aid and ornament, without the poſſi- 
bility of hoſtility or oppoſition, and, taken altogether, make 


one uniform and conſiſtent rule of conduct. But; between par- 


ticular external actions, which. different virtues would lead to, 
there may be an oppoſition. Thus, the | ſame man may be in 
his heart, generous, grateful and juſt. Theſe diſpoſitions 
ſtrengthen, but never can weaken one another. Yet it may 


happen, that an external action which generoſity or — mp 


ſolicits, juſtice may forbid. | 


That in all ſuch caſes, unmerited generoſity ſhould yield to 
gratitude, and both to juſtice, is ſelf-evident. Nor is it leſs fo, 
that unmerited beneficence to thoſe who are at eaſe ſhould 
yield | to Tompaſlion to the miſerable, and external acts of 


piety to works of mercy, becauſe Gop loves mercy more than 
ſacrifice. 


% . , ; 
| At the ſame time, we perceive, that thoſe acts of virtue which 
ought to yield in the caſe of a competition, have moſt intrinſic 
worth when there is no competition. Thus, it, is evident that 
there is more worth in pure and unmerited beneyolence than in 
J” compaſſion, 
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1 cin theſe firſt ortucipler, becauſe they appear to me to IM 


in themſelves an intuitive evidence which I cannot reſiſt. I find 


I can. expreſs them in other words. I can illuſtrate them by 


examples and authorities, and perhaps can deduce one of them 


from another; but I am not able to deduce them from other 
principles that are more evident. And I find the beſt moral 
reaſonings of authors I am acquainted with, aneient and mo- 
dern, een and neee to * een 7 one or more 
of them. Hod! . 


The evdetice of mathematical axioms. is not diſcerned till men 
come to a certain degree of maturity of underſtanding. A boy 
man have formed the general conception of quantity, and of 

more and gi and equal, of ſum and difference 3 and he muſt have 
been accuſtomed to judge of theſe relations in matters of com- 
mom life, before he can perceive the evidence of the mathema- 
tical axiom, that equal qunntities, pre er to. W —, 
. ef ſums. ie Sn nage by | | - 


In like manner, our moral judgment, or conſcience, grows to 
maturity from an imperceptible ſeed, planted by our Creator. 
When we are capable of contemplating the actions of other 
men, or of reflect ing upon our ow calmly and diſpaſſionately, 
we begin to perceive in them the qualities of honeſt and diſ- 
honeſt, of honourable and baſe, of right and wrong, and to 
feel the ſentiments of moral approbation and diſapprobation. 


| Theſe ſentiments are at firſt feeble, eaſily warped by paſſions 
and prejudices, and apt to yield to authority. By uſe and time, 
the judgment, in morals as in other matters, gathers ſtrength, 

and feels more vigour. We begin to diſtinguiſh the dictates of 


paſſion from thoſe of cool reaſon, and to perceive, that it is not 
„ „ always 
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There 5 is a a ſtrong fog? hatin To progedih of the body 
from infancy to maturity, and tlie progreſs of all the powers of 
the mind. This progreſſioti in both is the work of nature, and 


in both may be greatly aided or hurt by proper education. It 


is natural to a man to be able to walk or run or leap; but if 
his limbs had been kept in fetters from his birth, he would have 


none of thoſe powers. It is no leſs natural to a man trained 
in ſociety, and accuſtomed to judge of his own actions and 


thoſe of other men, to perceive a right and a wrong, an ho- 
nourable and a baſe, in human conduct; and to ſuch a man, I 
think; the principles of morals I have above mentioned will 
appear ſelf-evident. Yet there may be individuals of the hu- 


man ſpecies ſo little accuſtomed to think or judge of any thing, 


but of gratifying their animal appetites, as to have hardly any 
conception of right or wrong in conduct, or any moral judg- 
ment; as there certainly are ſome who have not the conceptions 
and the judgment neceſſary to underſtand the axioms of geo- 
From the principles above mentioned, the whole ſyſtem of 
moral conduct follows ſo eaſily, and with fo little aid of rea- 
ſoning, that every man of common underſtanding, who wiſhes 
to know his duty, may know it. The path of duty is a plain 
path, which the upright in heart can rarely miſtake. Such it 
muſt be, ſince every man is bound to walk in it. There are 
ſome intricate caſes in morals which admit of diſputation; but 
theſe ſeldom occur in practice; and, when they do, the learned 
diſputant has no great advantage: For the unlearned man, who 
uſes the beſt means in his power to know his duty, and acts ac- 
cording to his knowledge, is inculpable in the fight of Gop and 
man, He may err, but he is not guilty of immorality.  ' 
. B b b 2 C HAP. 


. ſafe to rely upon the Jade ment of others. By an im- CHAP: I. 
pulſe of nature, we venture to judge for ourſelves, as we Yen- 
ture to walk by nne ; 
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| F je 8 of our duty be ſo level to the apprebenſon 

of all men, as has been repreſented in the laſt chapter, it 
may ſeem hardly to deſerve the name of a ſcience. It may 
ſeem that there is no need for inſtruction in morals, 


From what cauſe then has it happened, that we have many 
large and learned ſyſtems of moral philoſophy, and ſyſtems of 
natural juriſprudence, or the law of nature and nations; and 
that, in modern times, public profeſſions have been inſtituted in 


moſt places of education for inſtructing woe in theſe branches 
of kyawieagy? | 


This event, I think, may be accounted for, and the utility of 
ſuch ſyſtems and profeſſions juſtified, without 1 0 any dif- 
ficulty or intricacy in the knowledge of our duty. 


I am far from thinking inſtruction in morals unneceſſary. 
Men may, to the end of life, be ignorant of ſelf- evident truths. 
They may, to the end of life, entertain groſs abſurdities. Expe- 
rience ſhews that this happens often in matters that are indliffe- 
rent. Much more may it happen in matters where intereſt, 
daten, prejudice and faſhion, are ſo apt to pervert the judgment. 


The moſt obvious truths are not perceived without ſome ripe- 
" neſs of judgment. For we ſee, that children may be made to 
believe any thing, though ever ſo abſurd. Our judgment of 
things is ripened, not by time only, but chiefly by being exer- 
ciſed about things of the ſame or of a ſimilar kind, 


Judgment, even in things ſelf- evident, requires a clear, di- 
ſtinct 
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Aint and ſteady” conce ption of the things about which we CHAP. IL 


judge. Our conceptions are at firſt -bbſcure and wavering. The 
habit of attending to them is neceſſary to make them diſtinẽt 
and ſteady; and this habit requires an exertion of mind to 
which many of our animal principles are unfriendly. The love 
of truth calls for it; but its Mill voice is often drowned by the 
louder call of ſome paſſion, or we are hindered from liſtening to 
it by lazineſs and deſultorineſs. Thus men often remain 
through life ignorant of things which they needed but to open 


their eyes to ſee, and which thay. would have ſeen if their at- 


tention ol Wen warmer to them. rden of Atte 4] 
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The Woll knowing derive the greateſt part of their babe 


ledge, even in things obvious, from inſtruction and informa- 


tion, and from being taught to exerciſe their natural faculties, 
which, without e e would lie dormant. 
4 (un: (7 195 .1SUKETG 
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I am very apt to think, that, if a man'could be reared from 
infancy, without any ſociety of his fellow-creatures, he would 
hardly beer ſhew any ſign, either of moral judgment, or of the 
power of reaſoning: His own actions would be directed by his ani- 
mal appetites and paſſions, without cool reflection, and he would 


have no acceſs to improve, by obſerving the conduct of other 
beings like Fami 


1 (4. TY 34 11. 


The Socher of vegetation in the ſeed d ef a bun, without heat 
and moiſture, would for ever lie dormant.” The rational and 
moral powers of man would perhaps lie dormant without in- 
ſtruction and example. Vet theſe powers are a part, and the 


nobleſt Part, o of his eoulticution; as yd „ load _ OO is 
of the ſeed, nn udn '\ 
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1 0 ar rſt moral conceptions are probably got by attending 


coolly to the conduct of others, and obſerving what moves our 


approbation, what our indignation, Theſe ſentiments ſpring 
2 from 
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auc bitter from the faculty of taſte. hey pls 9 natural 
objects. But moſt human ations 3 8 mixed nature, and 


have various colours, according as then are viewed. on different 


ſides. Frejudice againſt, or in fayour of the pexſon, i is apt to 
warp our opinion. It requires attention and candour to diſtin- 
guiſh the good, from the ill, and, without favaur Or prejudice, to 
form a clear and; impartial e 10 als we * be great- 
by dhe eee, e e 
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He muſt he W ignorant of. 33 fre hy does not 


perceive that the ſeed of virtue in the mind of man, like that of 


a tender plant in an unkindly ſoil, requires care mt culture in 


the firſt period of rim well as our own exertion when we 
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If the irregularitice of baden ſd 3 de 9 Ae 
rde habits Nerted z if we be excited by gol examples, 


tion be prodently &ireQed. to the. precepts.of, wiſdom. and virtue, 
as the mind is capable of receiving them; a man thus trained 
will rarely be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh * from ill in his own 
conduct, without the labour of reaſoning. 


The bulk of mankind have but little of b in the 
proper ſeaſon ; and what they have is often unſkilfully applied; 
by which means bad hahits gather, ſtrength, and falſe notions of 


pleaſure; of honour, aud of intereſt, occupy the mind. They 


give little attention to what is right and honeſt... Conſcience i 1s 
ſeldom, conſulted; .and- ſo little exerciſed, that .its deciſions are 
weak and wavering. Although, therefore, to a ripe underſtand- 
ing, free from prejudice, and accuſtomed to judge of the morali- 
ty of actions, moſt 'truths; in morals will appear felf-evident, it 
canoe follow chat moral AUG. 1s eee in the firſt 
iii gia 7 Hoi 406 3: ter co pert 
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The hiſtory of paſt ages Kiev 1 8 Hig civilized 
and greatly enlightened in many arts and ſciences, may, for ages, 
not only hold the groſſeſt abſurdities with regard to the Deity 
and his worſhip, but with regard to the duty we owe to our fel- 
low-men, particularly to children to ſervants, to ſtrangers, to 
CHE, and to b ien who ure em us ark religious opinions. 


Such corruptions in ren if, ry 10 morals, bad read fo 
wide among mankind,” and were ſo confirmed by cuſtom, as to 
require a light from heaven to correct them. Revelation was 
not intended to ſuperſede, but to aid the uſe of our natural fa- 
culties ; and I doubt not, but the attention given to moral truths, 
in ſuch ſyſtems as we Uebe mentioned, has contributed much to 

correct the errors and prejudices of former ages, and may con- 


tinue to have the ime good elle in time to come. 


It needs not ſeem ffrange, that 0 of i els may tell to 
great magnitude, if we conſider that, although the general prin- 
ciples be few and fitmple, their application extends to every- part 
of human conduct, in every condition, every relation, and every 
tranſaction of life. They are the rule of life to the magiſtrate 
and to the ſubject, to the maſter and to the ſervant, to the parent 
and to the child. to the fellow-citizen and to the: alien, to the 
friend and to the enemy, to the buyer and to the ſeller, to the 
borrower and to the lender. Every human creature is ſubject 
to their authority in his actions and words, and even in his 
thoughts. They may, in this reſpect, be compared to the laws 
of motion in the natural world, which, though few and ſimple, 


ſerve to regulate an infinite ede, of ROT cur the 
uniyerſe. , 


And as the beauty of the laws of motion is diſplayed in the 
; | moſt 
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riety of their effects; ſo the divine beauty and ſanctity of the 
principles of morals, appear moſt auguſt when we take a com- 
prehenſive view of their application to every condition and rela- 
on and to e tranſaction of human ſociety. - 


Alge G 
This i is, or che to bo. the He pk of 7 of eee | They 
may be made more or leſs extenſive, having no limits fixed by na- 
ture, but the wide circle of human tranſactions. When the prin- 
ciples are applied to theſe in detail, the detail is pleaſant and profit- 
able. It requires no profound reaſoning, (excepting, perhaps, 
in a few diſputable points.) It admits of the moſt agreeable il- 
luſtration from examples and authorities; it ſerves to exerciſe, 
and thereby to ſtrengthen moral judgment. And one who has 
given much attention to the duty of man, in all the various rela- 
tions and circumſtances of life, will probably be more enlighten- 


ed in his own duty, and more able to enlighten others. 


The firſt writers in morals, we are acquainted with, delivered 
their moral inſtructions, not in ſyſtems, but in ſhort unconnect- 
ed ſentences,. or aphoriſms. They ſaw no need for deductions 
of reaſoning, becauſe the truths they delivered could not but be 
admitted by the candid and attentive. 


Subſequent writers, to improve the way of treating this ſub- 
ject, gave method and arrangement to moral truths, by reducing 
them under certain diviſions and ſubdiviſions, as parts of one 
whole. By theſe means the whole is more eaſily comprehended 


„ 


and of a ſcience. 


tft 


A ſyſtem of morals is not like a ſyſtem of geometry, where 
the ſubſequent parts derive their evidence from the preceding, 
and one chain of reaſoning is carried on from the beginning ; 


ſo that, if the arrangement is changed, the chain is broken, and 
e 
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mineralogy, where the ſubſequent parts depend not for their 
evidence upon the preceding, and the arrangement is made to 
facilitate apprehenſion and memory, and not to give evidence. 


Morals have been methodiſed in different ways. The an- 
cients commonly arranged them under the four cardinal virtues 
of prudence, temperance, fortitude, and juſtice. Chriſtian wri- 
ters, I think more properly, under the three heads of the duty 
we owe to Gop, to ourſelves, and to our neighbour. One divi- 
ſion may be more comprehenſive, or more natural, than ano- 


ther ; but the truths arranged are the ſame, and their evidence 
the ſame in all. | 


I ſhall only farther obſerve, with regard to ſyſtems of mo- 
rals, that they have been made more voluminous, and more in- 
tricate, partly by mixing political queſtions with morals, which 
I think improper, becauſe they belong to a different ſcience, and 


are grounded on different principles ; partly by making what is 


commonly, but I think improperly, called the Theory of _ 
a part of the ſyſtem. 


By the theory of morals is meant a juſt account of the ſtruc- 
ture of our moral powers; that is, of thoſe powers of the mind by 
which we have our- moral conceptions, and diſtinguiſh right 
from wrong in human actions. This, indeed, is an intricate ſub- 
je, and there have been various theories and much controver- 
ſy about it in ancient and in modern times. But it has little 
connection with the knowledge of our duty; and thoſe who dif- 
fer moſt in the theory of our moral powers, agree in the practical 
rules of morals which they dictate. 


As a man may be a good judge of colours, and of the other 
viſible qualities of objects, without any knowledge of the ana- 
tomy of the eye, and of the theory of viſion; ſo a man may have 

Ce a 
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CHAP. I. a very . and comprehenſive knowledge of i is right and 


What is wrong in human conduct, Who yer ie the ſtruc- 
ture of our moral powers. 


A a ear fo welle may be much improved by en and 
practice in that art; but very little by ſtudying the anatomy of 
the ear, and the theory of ſound. In order to acquire a good 
eye or 8 good ear in the arts 2 require them, the 3 of 


indeed of very little ale! Of as | lied necedity or-uſe ; is bac we 


call the theory of andes in e to nete gur moral judg- 


ment, 


1 mean not to depreciate this branch of knowledge. It is a 
very important part of the philoſophy:of the human mind, and 
ought to. be conſidered. as ſuch, but not as any part of morals. 
By the name we give to it, and by the cuſtom of making it a 
part of every ſyſtem of morals, men may be led into this groſs 
miſtake, which I wiſh to obviate, That in order to underſtand 


His duty, a wan muſt needs * a philoſopher and a wetaphy fi 


Clan. I 
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and war, or of the law of nature and nations, are a modern 


invention, which ſoon acquired ſuch reputation, as gave occaſion 
to many public - eſtabliſhments for teaching it along with the 


other ſciences. It has ſo cloſe a relation to morals, that it may 
anſwer the purpoſe of a ſyſtem of morals, and is commonly put 
in the place of it, as far, at leaſt, as concerns our duty to our 
fellow-men. They differ in the name and form, but agree in 


ſubſtance. This will dppear from a ſlight attention to the na- 
ture or both. | 


The direct intention of morals is to teach the duty of men: 
that of natural juriſprudence; to teach the rights of men. Right 
and duty are things very different, and have even a kind of op- 
poſition ; yet they are ſo related, that the one cannot even be 


conceived without the other ; and he that underſtands the one 
muſt underſtand the other, 


They have the fame relation which etedit has to debt. As 
all credit ſuppoſes an equivalent debt; ſo all right ſuppoſes a cor- 
reſponding duty. There can be no credit in one party without 
an equivalent debt in another party; and there can be no 
right in one party, without a correſponding duty in another 


party. The ſum of credit ſhews the ſum of debt; and the ſum 


of mens rights ſhews, in like manner, the ſum of their duty to 
one another. 


The word right has a very different meaning, according as it 
is ng to actions or to perſons. A right action is an action 
Ccec 2 agreeable 


J * STEMS df tütüral juriſpruderice, of the rights of peace 
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22 agreeable to our duty. But when we ſpeak of the rights of men, 
the word has a very different and a more artificial meaning. 


It is a term of art in law, and ſignifies all that a man may law- 
fully do, all that he may lawfully poſſes and uſe, and all that he 
may b claim of any other perſon... - 


This comprehenſive meaning of the word right, and of the 
Latin word j Jus, which correſponds to it, though long adopted in- 


to common language, i is too artificial to be the. birth of com-- 


mon language. It is a term of art, contrived by Civilians when. 
th ecivil law became a Fußende | | 


The whole ond and chien of law is to * the ſubjedts in- 
all that they may lawfully do, or poſſeſs, or demand. This. 
threefold object of law, Civilians have comprehended under the 
word jus or right, which they define, Facultas aliguid agendi, vel. 
Foffidenat, vel ab alio conſequendi : A lawful claim to do any thing, 
to poſſeſs any thing, or. ta demand. ſome. preſtation from ſome 


| other, perſon, The firſt of theſe may be called the. right- of li- 


berty, the ſecond that of property, which is alſo called a real right, 4 
the third is called perſonal right, becauſe it reſpects ſome. particu . 


lar perſon or perſons of whom the peeftation, may be demanded.. 


We can be at no loſs to perceive the duties correſponding to 
the ſeveral kinds of rights. What I have a right. to do, it is the 
duty of all men not to hinder me from doing. What is my 
property or real right, no man ought to take from me; or to mo- 
leſt me in the uſe and enjoyment of it. And what I have a right 
to demand. of any man, it is his duty to perform... Between the 


right, on the one hand, and the duty, on the other, there is not 


only a neceſſary connection, but, in reality, they are only. diffe- 
rent expreſſions of the ſame meaning; juſt as it is the, ſame 


thing to ſay I am your debtor, and to ſay you are my creditor ; . 
or as it is the ſame thing to ſay I am your. father, and to ſay 


you. are my ſon. Hh. 
| Thus. 
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rights of men and the duties of men, that the one points out the 
other; and a ſyſtem af} Jae FF may. be e for a Ae 
of eie dern, 
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Bot here an. objectien occurs. It may . Gia, That although 


every right implies a duty, yet every duty does not imply a 


right. Thus, it may be my duty to do a humane or kind office 


to a man who, has no claim of right to it; ; and therefore a 


ſyſtem of the rights of men, though it teach all the duties of 
ſtrict juſtice, y et it leaves out all the duties of charity and hu- 


manity, without which te Stem, of morals muſt be very 
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10 auler to this objedtion, i it may be obſerved, That, as there 


is a ſtrict notion of juſtice, in which it is diſtinguiſhed from hu- 


manity and charity, ſo there is a more extenſive ſigniſication of 
it, in which it includes thoſe virtues. The ancient moraliſts, 


bath Greek and Roman, under the cardinal virtue of juſtice, in- 


cluded beneficence; and, in this extenſive ſenſe; it is often uſed. 


in common language. | The like may be ſaid of Tight,” which, 


ina ſenſe not uncommon, is extended to every proper claim of | 


» T4 
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humanity and charity, as well as to the claims of ſtrict juſtice. 
But, as it is proper to diſtinguiſh theſe two kinds of claims by 


different names, writers in natural juriſprudence have given the 
name of perfect rights to the claims of ſtrict juſtice, and that of 


imßer fett rights to the claims of charity and humanity: Thus, 


all the duties of humanity have imperfect rights correſponding 


to __, as thoſe of Krick nter have perfect rights. 


l objection may be, That there is ſtill a claſs of duties 
to which no right, perfect o or imperfect, correſponds. © 


we are bound in duty to pay due reſpect, not only to dk is 


| truly the right of another, but to what, through ignorance - or 


miſtake, 
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We nit. miſtake, we believe'to be his 40 Thus, if "ey neighbor is 

polletſed of a horfe which he ſtole, and 40 which he has 6 
kant; while I believe the bock to be really his, aud am igho- 
rant of the theft, it is my duty to pay the ſame reſpect to this 
conceived right as if it were real. Here, then, is a moral obli- 
gation on one party, without 2 eb r Fight. on the 
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dy ” Ts ſupply this defect in the atm of lichte, vv as to make 

| right and duty correſpond i in every inſtance, writers in juriſpru- 
dence have had recourſe to ſomething. like What is called a 

fiction of law. They give the name of right to the claim which 

even the thief hath to the goods he has ſtolen, while the theft 

Is Le and to all fimilar claims 1 on the igno- 


4 + 4 


they call it an enter aps right, | 1 n ul, 1 1d. 
"thus it appears, That although a ty ſtem of the perfect nnn 
8 of men, or the rights of ſtriẽt jute, would be a lame ſubſtitute ES, 
for a ſyſtem of human duty; yet when we add to it the imper- 
fect and the external rights, it comprehends the whole duty we 
owe to our fellow-men. 
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this indirect x MAT js reſection as it vere, from che HI of 
other men? eee ee | | 
Perhaps it may be thought, that this Bad way may be 
more agreeable to the pride of man, as we ſee that men of rank 
like better to hear of obligations of honour than of obligations 
of duty (although the dictates of true honour and of duty be 
the ſame) ; for this reaſon that honour puts a man in mind of 
what he owes to himſelf, whereas duty is a more humiliating 


idea. For a like reaſon, men may attend more willingly to their 
* rights, 
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rights, which put them in mind of their dignity, than to their CHAP. III. 


duties, which ſuggeſt their dependence. And we ſee that men 
may give oa attention to their Rs who, give but little to 
ith duty. | 


. truth . way be i in this, I believe Hotter reaſons 
can be given why ſyſtems of natural juriſprudence have been 
contrived and put in * place of tems of morals. 


Een of civil law were invented many. ages before we had 
any ſyſtem of natural juriſprydence ; and the former ſeem to 
have EI the idea of the Taker. ” 


_  Suchis * $267 3H" of human underſtanding, that no large 
body of knowledge can be eafily apprehended and remembered, 


unleſs it be arranged and methodiſed, that is, reduced into a 
ſyſtem. When the laws of the Roman people were multiplied to a 
great degree, and the ſtudy of them became an honourable and 
lucrative profeſſion, it became neceſſary that they ſhould be 
methodiſed into a ſyſtem. Aud the moſt natural and obvious. 


way of methodiſing law was found to be according to the divi- 


fions and ſubdiviſions of mens rights, which it is the i intention 
of law to protect. 


The ſtudy of law produced not only ſyſtems of law, but a 
language proper for expreſſing them. Every art has its terms 


of art for expreſſing . the conceptions that belong to it; and the 


Civilian muſt have terms for expreſſing accurately the diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions of rights, and the various ways whereby they 


may tbe acquired, transferred, or extinguiſhed, in the various 
tranſactions of civil ſociety. He muſt have terms accurately de- 


fined, for the various crimes by which mens rights are violated, 
not to ſpeak of the terms which expreſs the different forms of 
actions at law, and the various ſteps of the procedure of judica- 


tories. 
Thoſe 
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"CHAP: . FThoſe Who, hive! been!) pred to auy Protemnbn are very. 


cuted; ſo free from the ſcholaſtic jargon which infected the 


prone to uſe the terms of their profeſſion in ſpeaking or writing 
on ſubjects that have any analogy to it. And they may do fo 


with advantage, as terms of art are commonly more preciſe in 
their fignification, 3 and better defined, than the words of common 


language.” To ſuch perſons it is oy very natural to:model and 


arrange other ſubjects, as far as their nature admits, into a me- 
thod ſimilar to that of the ſy ſtem which fills their minds. 


It might, therefore, be expected, that a Civilian, intending to 


give a detailed ſyſtem of morals, would uſe many of the terms 


of civil law, and mould it, as far as it can be done, into the 
form of a en of as or r of the mow of mankind. 

The encelity: and cloſe elected of ned to "OUR which we 
before obſerved, juſtified this: And moral duty had long been 
conſidered as a law of nature; a law, not wrote on tables of 
ſtone or braſs, but on the heart of man; a law of greater anti- 
quity and higher authority than the laws of particular ſtates ; a 
law which is binding upon all men of all nations, and therefore 
is called by CIcERO the law of nature and of nations. 


The idea of a ſyſtem of this law was worthy of the genius of 
the immortal Huco GroTivs, and he was the firſt who exe- 
Tuted it in ſuch a manner as to draw the attention of the learn- 
ed in all the European nations; and to give occaſion to ſeveral 
princes and ſtates to eſtabliſh ee profeſſions 1 the teaching 
of 1 law. N 


The wmultitode of commentators and annotators upon this 
work of GroTivs, and the public eſtabliſhments to which it 


gave occaſion, are een vouchers of its merit. 


It is, indeed, a work ſo well deſigned, and ſo ſkilfully EXE= 


learned 
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13 at that time, ſo much addreſſed to the common ſenſe CHAP. III. 
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and moral judgment of mankind, and ſo agreeably illuſtrated by 
examples from ancient hiſtory, and authorities from the ſenti- 
ments of ancient authors, Heathen and Chriſtian, that it muſt 


always be eſteemed as the capital work of a great genius upon 


a aa Paine ſubject. 


The otitiry at a * ſyſtem of natural juriſprudence appears, | 


1. As it is a ſyſtem of the moral duty we owe to men, which, 
by the aid they have taken from the terms and diviſions of the 
civil law, has been given more in detail and more ſyſtematically 
by writers in natural juriſprudence than it was formerly. 2. As 
it is the beſt preparation for the ſtudy of law, being, as it were, 
caſt in the mould, and uſing and explaining many of the terms 
of the civil law, on which the law of moſt of the European na- 
tions is grounded. 3. It is of uſe to lawgivers, who ought to 
make their laws as agreeable as poſſible to the law of nature. 
And as laws made by men, like all human works, muſt be im- 
perfect, it points out the errors and imperfections of human 
laws. 4. To judges and interpreters of the law it is of uſe, be- 
cauſe that interpretation ought to be preferred which is founded 
in the law of nature. 5. It is of uſe in civil controverſies be- 
tween ſtates, or between individuals who have no common ſupe- 
rior. In ſuch controverſies, the appeal muſt be made to the law 
of nature ; and the ſtandard ſyſtems. of it, particularly that of 
GroTrvs, bave great authority. And, 6. to ſay no. more upon 
this point, It is of great uſe to ſovereigus and ſtates who are 
above all human laws, to be ſolemnly admoniſhed of the con- 
duct they are bound to obſerve to their own ſubjects, to the 
ſubjects of other ſtates, and to one another, in peace and in war. 
The better and the more generally the law of nature is under- 


ſtood, the greater diſhonour, in public eſtimation, will follow | 


every violation of it. 


Some authors have imagined, that ſyſtems of natural juriſpru- 
— D d * dence 
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Har. u. dence * to be confined to the perfect rights of a be- 
cauſe the duties which: correſpond to the imperfect rights, the 
duties of charity and humanity cannot be enforced by human 

laws, but muſt be left-to the judgment and conſcience of men, 
free from compulſion. But the ſyſtems which have had the 
greateſt applauſe of the public, have not followed this plan, and, 
I conceive, for good reaſons. Firft, Becauſe a ſyſtem of perfect 
rights could by no means ſerve the purpoſe of a ſyſtem of mo- 
rals, which ſurel y is an important purpoſe. Secondly, Becauſe, 
in many caſes, it is hardly poſſible to fix the preciſe limit be- 
tween juſtice and humanity, between perfect and imperfect right. 
Like the colours in a priſmatic image, they run into each other, 
ſo that the beſt eye cannot fix the preciſe boundary between them. 
Thirdly, As wiſe legiſlators and magiſtrates ought to have it as 
their end'to make the citizens good, as well as juſt, we find, in 
all civilized nations, laws that are intended to encourage the du- 
ties of humanity. Where human laws cannot enforce them by 

: puniſhments, they may encourage them by rewards. Of this 
the wiſeſt legiſlators have given examples; and how far this 
branch of legiſlation may be carried, no man can foreſee. 


The ſubſtance of the four following chapters was wrote long 
ago, and read in a literary ſociety, with a view to juſtify ſome 
points of morals from metaphyſical objections urged againſt 
them in the writings of David Hume, Eſq. If they anſwer that 
end, and, at the ſame time, ſerve to illuſtrate the account I have 
given of our moral powers, it is hoped that the reader will not 
think them improperly placed here ; and that he will forgive 
ſome repetitions, and perhaps anachroniſms, occaſioned by their 
being wrote at different times, and on different occaſions. 


CHAP. 
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W, bether an Afion A M. Wir lee ; muſt 25 done with the 
belief of its being morally good. 15 


HERE is no part of philoſophy more ſubtile and intri- 
4] cate than that which is called The Theory of Morals. Nor 
is there any more plain and level to the apprehenſion of man: 


than the practical part of morals. t 


— 


In the former, the Epicurean, the "Peripatetic and the stoic, 
had each his different ſyſtem of old; and almoſt every modern 
author of 1 reputation has a ſyſtem of his own. At the ſame | 
time, there is no branch of human knowledge, in which there 
is ſo general an agreement among ancients and moderns, learned. 
and unlearned, as in the practical rules of morals. 


"rom this ec in the theory, and harmony in the practical 
part, we may judge, that the rules of morality ſtand upon ano- 
ther and a firmer foundation than the theory. | And of this 1 it is 
eaſy to perceive the reaſon. : 

For, in order to know what is right and what is wrong in hu- 
man conduct, we need only liſten to the dictates of our con- 
fcience when the mind is. calm and unruffled, or attend to the- = 
judgment we form of others in like circumſtances. But, to i 
judge of the yarious theories.of morals, we muſt be able to ana- 
lyze and diſſect, as it were, the active powers of the human 
mind, and eſpecially to Ko, a accurately that conſcience or 
moral power by. which we diſcern right from wrong. 


The conſcience may be Ip: AS to the ee in this, as in many 
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approbation ? ? 


equal diſt inctneſs. The former have no title to dictate to the 
latter, as far as the eye is judge, nor is there any diſagreement 


about ſuch matters. But, to diſſe the eye, and to explain the 


3 of 5 is a difficult Ten N PFs moſt ſkilful 

From a rh remarkable diſparity between our deciſions in the 
theory of morals and in the rules of morality, we may, 1 think, 
draw this concluſion, That wherever we find any diſagreement 
between the practical rules of morality, which have been re- 
ceived in all ages, and the principles of any of the theories ad- 


vanced upon this ſubject, the practical rules ought to be the 
ſtandard by which the theory is to be corrected, and that it is 


both unſafe and unphiloſophical to. warp the practical rules, in 
order to make them tally with a favourite theory. 5 


* 


The queſtion to be r in this chapter belongs to the 


practical part of morals, and therefore is capable of a more eaſy 


and more certain determination, And, if it, be determined in 
the affirmative, I conceive that it may ſerve as a touchſtone to 
try ſome celebrated theories which are inconſiſtent with that de- 
termination, and which have led the theoriſts to oppoſe. it by 


den ſubtile metaphyſical arguments. 


Every queſtion bout l is or is not the proper object of 
moral approbation, belongs to practical morals, and ſuch is the 
queſtion now under conſideration: Whether actions deſerving 
moral approbation muſt be done with the belief of their being 
morally good? Or, Whether an action, done without any regard 
to duty or to the der of conſcience, can be entitled to moral 


3 


In every action of a moral agent, his conſcience is either al- 


together ſilent, or it pronounces the action to be good, or bad, 
or 
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or indifferent. This, I think, is a complete enumeration. nu IV. 


If it be perfectly ſilent, the action muſt be very trifling, 
or appear ſo. For conſcience, in thoſe who have exerciſed 
it, is a very pragmatical faculty, and meddles with every part 
of our conduct, whether we, defire its counſel or not. And 


what a man does i in perfect ſimplicity, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 


cion of i its being bad, his heart. cannot condemn him for, nor 


will he that knows the heart condemn him. If there was any 
previous culpable negligence or inattention which led him to a 


wrong judgment, or hindered his forming a right one, that I do 


not exculpate. I only conſider the action done, and che diſpoſi- 


tion with which it was done, without its previous circumſtances. 


And in this there appears nothing that merits diſapprobation. 


As little can it merit any degree of moral approbation, becauſe 


there was neither good nor ill intended. And the ſame may be 


ſaid when conſcience Appen the action to be indifferent. 


If, in the ſecond place, I do what my conſcience. pronounces 


to be bad or dubious, I am guilty to myſelf, and juſtly deſerve 


the diſapprobation of others. Nor am I leſs guilty i in this caſe, 


though what I judged to be bad ſhould happen to be good or 


indifferent. I did it believing it to be bad, and this is an im- 
morality. | 


4 Lofty, If I do what my conſcience pronounces to be right and 
my duty, either I have ſome regard to duty, or I have none. 
The laſt is not ſuppoſable ; for I believe there is no man ſo 
abandoned, but that he does what he believes. to be his duty, 
with more aſſurance and alacrity upon that account. The 


more weight the rectitude of the action has in determining me 


to do it, the more I approve of my own conduct. And if my 
worldly intereſt, my appetites or inclinations draw me ſtrongly 
the contrary way, my following the dictates of my conſcience, 
in oppoſition to theſe motives, adds to the moral worth of the 
action. 

When 
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CHAP. IV. When a man acts from an erronebus judgment, if his error 


* invincible; all agree that he is inculpable: But if his error 


be owing to ſome” previous negligence or mattention, there 


ſeems to be ſome difference among moraliſts. This difference, 
however, is only ſeeming, and not real. For wherein lies the 
fault in this caſe? It muſt be granted by all, that the fault lies 


in this, and ſolely in this, that he was not at due pains to have 


his judgment well informed. Thoſe moriliſts, therefore, who 

confider the action and the previous conduct chat led to it as 
one Whole, find ſomething to blame in the Whole; and they do 
ſo moſt juſtly. But thoſe who take this whole to pieces, and 
confider what is blameable and what is right in each part, find 
all that is hlameable in what preceded this wrong judgment, 
and nnen but What i is er in h t followed ice. 

Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, tant u Han believis that Gop 
has indiſpenſably required him to obſerve a very rigorous faſt in 
Lent ; and that, from a regard to this ſuppoſed Divine , com- 
mand, he faſts in ſuch manner as is not only a great mortifica- 
tion to his n but eyen hurtful to, his | health. þ 

His is ſuperſtitiolis opinion may be the effect of a culpable ne- 
gligence, for which he can by no means be juſtified. Let him, 
therefore, bear all the blame upon this account that he deſerves. 
But now, häving this opinion fixed in his mind, ſhall he act 
according to ĩt or againſt it? Surely we cannot hefirate a mo- 
ment in this caſe. It is evident, that, in following the light of 
his judgment, he acts the part of a good and pious man; where- 


as, in acting contrary to his judgment, he would be pole of 
wilful diſobedience to his Maker. 10412 


lk r my ſervant, by miſtaking my orders, does the contrary of 
what I commanded, believing, at the ſame time, that he obeys 
my orders, there may be ſome fault in his miſtake, but to charge 


him 
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Theſe ere appear to me to have intuitive evidence, 
no leſs than that of mathematical axioms. A man who is 
come to years of underſtanding, and who has exerciſed his fa- 
culties in judging of right and wrong, ſees their truth as he ſees 
_ day-light. Metaphyſical arguments brought againſt them have 
the ſame effect as when brought againſt the evidenee of ſenſe ; 
they may puzzle and confound, but they do not convince. It 
appears evident, therefore, that thoſe actions only can truly be 
called virtuous, or deſerving of moral approbation, which the 
agent believed to be right, and to which he was influenced, 


more or leſs, by that belief. 


If it ſhould be objected, That this principle makes it to be of 


no conſequence to a man's morals, what his opinions may be, 
providing he acts agreeably to them, the anſwer is eaſy. 
Morality requires, not only that a man ſhould act according 
to his judgment, but that he ſhould uſe the beſt means in his 
power that his judgment be according to truth. If he fail in 
either of theſe points, he is worthy of blame; but, if he fail in 
neither, I ſee not wherein he can be blamed. 


When a man muſt act, and has no longer time to deliberate, 
he ought to act according to the light of his conſcience, even 
when he is in an error. But, when he has time to deliberate, 
he ought ſurely to uſe all the means in his power to be rightly 
informed. When he has done ſo, he may till be in an error; 
but it is an invincible error, and cannot ot juſtly be imputed to him 
as a fault. 


A fecond objection is, That we immediately approve of bene- 
volence, gratitude, and other primary virtues, without' enquiring 
whether 


— 
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| IV. whether they are practiſed from a perſuaſion that they are ' our 
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duty. And the laws of God place the ſum of virtue in loving 
Gop and our neighbour, without any proviſion THREE. we > "46 it | 
from a perſuaſion _ we wc to forms fo.” 

Thi hiſtone to chis objection is, That 6910 love of 'Gop, the 
love of our neighbour, juſtice, gratitude, and other primary vir- 
tues, are, by the conſtitution of human nature , neceſſarily AC- 


companied with a conviction of their being morally good. We 


may therefore ſafely preſume, that theſe things are never diſ- 
joined, and that every man who praCtiſes theſe. virtues does it 
with a good conſcience. In judging of mens conduct, we do 
not ſuppoſe things which cannot happen, nor do the laws of 
Gop give deciſions upon impoſſible cafes, as they maft have 


done, if they ſuppoſed the caſe of a man who thought it contra- 
ry to his een to love Gop or to Ove, de 


But if we wiſh to know wy the ws of God determine the 
point in queſtion, we ought to obſerve their deciſion with regard 
to ſuch actions as may appear good to one man and ill to ano- 


ther. And here the deciſions of ſcripture are clear : 'Let every 
man be perſuuded. in his own mind. He that doubteth is condemned if he 


eat, becauſe: he .eateth not of | faith,' for whatſoever is not of fatth is ſin. 


To him that efleemeth. any thing to be unclean, it is uncltan. The 


ſcripture often placeth the ſum of virtue in living in all od con- 


DONT, in en ing ſo * our Kaare I us not. 
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The laſt objeaion 1 ſhall mention 1 7 3 one urged 


by M Mr Hürm r 9 7 


(1 


A is a . cidine 6 in his ſtem — . That juſtice i is 
not a natural but an artificial virtue. To prove this, he has ex- 
erted the whole ſtrength of his reaſon and eloquence. And as 
the principle we are ee _— in Ar mays: a, takes 
W it. eure yi 18110 Lus , 


4a 
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% ney,. on condition that it be reſtored in a few days, After 
« the expiration of the term he demands the ſum. I aſk, what 
« reaſon or motive have I to reſtore the money? It will per- 


“% haps be ſaid, That my regard to juſtice and abhorrence of 


« 


A 


villany and knavery are ſufficient reaſons for me.” And this, 
he acknowledges, would be a ſatisfactory anſwer to a man in 
his civilized ſtate, and when trained up according to a certain 
diſcipline and education. But in his rude and more natural 


condition, ſays he, if you are pleaſed to call ſuch a condition 


«© natural, this anſwer would be rejected as 9 unintelli- 
* gible and ſophiſtical. 


* For wherein conſiſts this honeſty and juſtice ? Not ſurely 
* in the external action. It muſt, therefore, conſiſt in the 
motive from which the external action is derived. This mo- 
„tive can never be a regard to the honeſty of the action. For 
eit is a plain fallacy to ſay, That a virtuous motive is requiſite 
“ to render an action honeſt, and, at the ſame time, that a re- 
“ gard to the honeſty is the motive to the action. We can 
never have a regard to the virtue of an action, unleſs the ac- 
tion be antecedently virtuous.“ | 


And, in another place, To ſuppoſe that the mere regard to 


* the virtue of the action is that which rendered it virtuous, is 


* to reaſon in a circle. An action muſt be virtuous, before we 


can have a regard to its virtue. Some virtuous motive, there- 
fore, muſt be antecedent to that regard. Nor is this merely 
%a metaphyſical ſubtilty, c. Treatiſe of Hum. Nature, book 3. 
part 2. ſect. 1. | 


Lad 


I am not to conſider at this time, how this reaſoning is ap- 
plied to ſupport the author's opinion, That juſtice is not a natu- 
ral but an artificial virtue. I conſider it only as far as it op- 
poſes the principle I have been endeayouring to eſtabliſh, That, 

Eee to 
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1 Suppoſe, ſays he, a perſon to have lent me a ſum of mo- CHAP. IV. 
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ESSAY 


Har. w., to render an aden truly virtuous, the agent muſt late ſome 


regard to its rectitude. And I conceive the whole force of the 


reaſoning amounts to this: 


When we judge an action to be good or bad, it muſt have 


been ſo in its own nature antecedent to that judgment, other- 


wife the judgment is erroneous. If, therefore, the action be 
good in its nature, the judgment of che agent cannot make it 
bad, nor can his judgment make it good if, in its nature, it be 
bad. For this would be to aſeribe to our judgment a ſtrange 
magical power to transform the nature of things, and to ſay, 
that my judging a thing to be what it is not, makes it really to 


be what 1 erroneouſly judge it to be. This, I think, is the ob- 
| jection i in its full Hrength. And, in anfwer to it, 


Firf, If we could not looſe this metaphyſical knot, I think we 
might fairly and honeſtly cut it, becauſe it fixes an abfurdity 
upon the cleareſt and moſt indiſputable principles of morals and 
of common fenſe. For I appeal to any man whether there be 


any principle of morality, or any principle of common ſenſe, 


more clear and indiſputable than that which we juſt now quoted 
from the Apoſtle Paul, That although a thing be not unclean 
in itſelf, yet to him that eſteemeth it to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean. But the 'metaphyfical argument makes this abſurd. 

For, ſays the metaphyſician, If the thing was not unclean in 


itſelf, you judged: wrong in eſteeming it to be unclean; and 


what can be more abſurd, than that your eſteeming a thing to 
be what it is not, ſhould make it what you erroneouſly eſteem it 


to be? 


Let us try the edge of this argument in another Waun 
Nothing is more evident, than that an action does not merit the 
name of benevolent, unleſs it be done from a belief that it 
tends to promote the good of our neighbour. But this is ab- 


fſurd, ſays the e * if it be not a benevolent 


action 
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action in itſelf, your belief of its tendency cannot change its 
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nature, It is abſurd, that your erroneous belief ſhould make the 


action to be what you believe it to be. Nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that a man who tells the truth, believing it to be a 


he, is guilty of falſchood ; but =P metaphyſician would make 
this to be abſurd. ; 


In a word, if there be any ſtrength in this argument, it 
would follow, That a man might be, in the higheſt degree, vir- 
tuous, without the leaſt regard to virtue; that he might be very 
benevolent, without ever intending to do a good office; very 
malicious, without ever intending any hurt; very revengeful, 
without ever intending to retaliate an injury; very grateful, 
without ever intending to return a benefit; and a man of ſtrict 
veracity, with an intention to lie. We might, therefore, reject 
this reaſoning, as repugnant to ſelf-evident truths, TO we 
were not able to point out the fallaey Bf: I8c'5 1H 


" ' 
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2. But let us try, in the ſecond place, whether the fallacy of 


this argument may not be diſcovered. 


We aſcribe moral goodneſs to actions conſidered abſtractly, 


without any relation to the agent. We likewiſe aſcribe moral 


goodneſs to au agent on account of an action he has done; we 
call it a good action, though, in this caſe, the goodneſs is pro- 
perly in the man, and is only by a figure aſcribed to the action. 


to an action conſidered abſtractly, has the ſame meaning as 
when we apply it to a man on account of that action; or whe- 
ther we do not unawares change the meaning of the word, ac- 
n as we apply it to the one or to the other. 


The con, conſidered abſtractly, has Nate i 
nor will; it is not accountable, nor can it be under any moral 
nd Hut all theſe things are eſſential to that moral good - 

E e e 2 neſs 


Now, it is to be conſidered, whether moral goodneſs, when applied 


—_— —— 
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CHAP.IV. neſs which belongs to a man; for, if a man had not underſtand- 


ing and will, he could have no moral goodneſs. Hence it fol- 
lows neceſſarily, that the moral goodneſs which we aſcribe to an 
action conſidered abſtractly, and that which we aſcribe to a per- 
ſon for doing that action, are not the ſame. The meaning of 
the word is changed when it is applied to theſe different ſubjects. 


This will be more evident, when we conſider what is meant 
by the moral goodneſs which we aſcribe to a man for doing an 
action, and what by the goodneſs which belongs to the action 


_ conſidered abſtractly. A good action in a man is that in which 
he applied his intellectual powers properly, in order to judge 
| what he ought to do, and ated according to his beſt Judgment, 


This is all that can be required of a moral agent ; and in this 
his moral goodneſs, in any good action, conſiſts. But is this the 
goodneſs which we aſcribe to an action conſidered abſtractly? 
No, ſurely. For the action, conſidered abſtractly, is neither 


endowed with judgment nor with active power; and, therefore, 


can have none of that goodneſs Which we aſcribe to the man 
for doing it. RY 8 

But what do we mean by goodneſs in an action conſidered 
abſtraQly * ? To me it appears to lie in this, and in this only, 
That it is an action which ought to be done by thoſe who have 
the power and r and the capacity of perceiving their 
obligation to do it. I would gladly know of any man, what 
other moral goodneſs can be in an action conſidered abſtractly. 
And this goodneſs 1 is mherent in its nature, and inſeparable from 
it, No opinion or | war of an agent can in the leaſt alter 
its nature. 


Suppole the action to be that of relieving an innocent perſon 
out of great diſtreſs. This ſurely has all the moral goodneſs 


that an action conſidered abſtractly can have. Yet it is evident, 
that an ”m in relieving : a perſon in diſtreſs, may have no 


moral 


OBJECT OF MORAL APPROBATION. 


moral odneſs, m have eat merit, or m h - CHAP.IV. 
mo go! ay gr , uy have great de- 


merit. N 


PINOY firft, That mice cut the cords which bound thi di- 
ſtreſſed perſon, and ſo bring him relief. Is there moral good- 
neſs i in this act 1 the mice? | 


Suppoſe, fecondly, That a man | maliciouſly believe the diftrefed 
perſon, 1 in order to plunge him into greater diſtreſs. In this ac- 
tion, there 1s ſurely no moral nnen but much malice and in- 
humanity. 7 8 


If, in the lf ah, we e pes a oe, from 10 een 
and humanity, to bring relief to the diſtreſſed perſon, with con- 
ſiderable expence or danger to himſelf; here is an action of 
real worth, which every heart approves and every tongue 
praiſes. But wherein lies the worth! ? Not in the action conſi- 
dered by itſelf, which was common to all the three, but in the 
man 1 on this occaſion, acted the part which became a good 

He did what his heart nen and — he is . 


gl by God and man. 


mung © 


which may be aſcribed to an action oonfidered by itſelf, and 
that goodneſs which we aſcribe to a man when he puts it in ex- 
ecution, we ſhall find a key'to this metaphyſical lock. We ad- 
mit; that the goodneſs of an action, . conſidered abſtractly, can 
have no dependence upon the opinion or belief of an agent, any 
more than the truth of a propoſition depends upon our believing 
it to be true. But, when a man exerts his active power well or 
ill; there is a moral goodneſs or turpitude which we figuratively 
impute to the action, but which. is truly and properly imputable 
to the man only; and this goodneſs or turpitude depends very 
much upon the intention of the agent, and the opinion he had 


of his action. 
This 
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This diſti n has. been underſtood in all ages by en who 


gave any attention to morals, though it has been variouſly . ex- 
preſſed. The Greek moralifts gave the name of ade to an 


action good in itſelf; ſuch an action might be done by the moſt 


worthleſs. But an action done with a right intention, which 


_ implies real worth in the agent, they called arte dna. The di- 


ſtinction is explained by Ciczro in his Offices. He calls the 
firſt effcoum medium, and the ſecond Meium penfectum, or rectum. 
In the ſcholaſtic ages, an action good in itſelf was ſaid to be ma- 
terially good, and an action done wirh a right intention was cal- 
led formally good. This laſt way of expreſſing the diſtinction 
is ſtill familiar among Theologians ; but Mr Hums ſeems not 
to have attended to it, or 70 have e 15 to be words Warn- 


out Any macaping- 41 


Mr Hua, i in he ſection fine quoted, tells tells us rap great 


Pang In ſhort, it may be, eſtabliſhed as an undoubted 


4 maxim, that no action can be virtuous or morally good, un- 
leſs there he in human nature ſome motive to produce it, di- 
« ſtinct from the ſenſe of its morality.” And upon this maxim 
he founds many of his reaſonings on the ſubject of morals. 


2 Whether it be „ ſyſtem, that 
an action may be produced merely from the ſenſe of its mora- 
lity, without any motive of agreeableneſs or utility, I ſhall not 
now enquire, But, if it be true, and I think it evident to eve- 
ry man of common underſtanding, that a judge or an arbiter 
acts the moſt virtuous part when his ſentence is ꝓroduced by no 
other motive but a regard to juſtice and a good conſcience ; nay, 
when all other motives uĩſtinct from this are on the other ſide: 
If this I ſay be true, then that undoubted maxim of Mr Huus 
muſt be falſe, and zal che ae en a n to 
nas e Hut] d OC 


' 


From the APES L have pike RY to „ eſtabliſh, I think 


ſome 
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N Rt, If there be no virtue without the belief chas what we 
is right; it follows, That a moral faculty, that is, a power 
of diſcerning moral goodneſs and turpitude in human conduct, 

is eſſential to every being capable of virtue or vice. A being | 
who has no more conception of moral goodneſs and baſeneſs, e 1 
of right and wrong, than a blind man hath of colours, can 5 il 
have no regard to it in his cotdud, and therefore can neither 

— EaeR Eg 2 711 91 : it 


: He de hs kde or 4 uſe- 
ful or hurtful ; ſo may a plant or a machine, And we ſome- - 
times uſe the word virtue in ſuch a latitude, as to ſignify any 
agreeable or uſeful quality, as when we ſpeak of the virtues 
of plants. But we are now ſpeaking of virtue in the ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe, as it fignifies that ak in a man ran is the 
object of moral I, | 


This virtue a man' 4 not have, if he had not a power of 
diſcerning a right and a wrong in human conduct, and of being 
influenced by that diſcernment. For in ſo far only he is virtu- 
ous as he is guided in his conduct by that part of his conſtitu- 
tion. Brutes do not appear to have any ſuch power, and there- 
fore are not moral or aceountable agents. They are capable of 
culture and diſcipline, but not of virtuous or criminal conduct. 
Even human creatures, in infancy and non- age, are not moral 
agents, becauſe their moral faculty is not yet unfolded. Theſe 
ſentiments are ſupported by the common ſenſe of mankind, 
which has always determined, that neither brutes nor des 

can be indicted for crimes. | | 


It is of ſmall conſequence what name we give to this moral 
power of the human mind; but it is ſo important a part of our 
conſtitution, 


4⁰⁸ 


* "CHAP: W. 
A 
N conſcience, as it is the moſt common, ſeems to me as proper as any 


tue. Ang this I Conceive can. be nothing elſe but the rectitude 
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oomftliridon! as to deſerve an appropriated n name. The name of 


that has been given it. I find no fault with the name moral 


Tenſe, although I conceive this name has given occaſion to ſome 


miſtakes concerning the nature of our moral power. Modern 


Philoſophers have coficeived of the external ſenſes as having no 
other office but to give us certain ſenſations, - or ſimple concep- 


tions,” which we could not have without them. And this no- 


tion. has been applied to the moral ſenſe. But it ſeems to me a 
miſtaken notion in both. By the ſenſe of ſeeing, I not only 
have the conception of the different colours, but T perceive” one 
body to be of this colour, another of that. In like manner, 
by my moral ſenſe, I not only have the conceptions of right and 
wrong in conduct, but I perceive tit conduct to be right, that 
to be wrong, and that indifferent. All our ſenſes are judging 


faculties, ſo alſo is conſcience. Nor is this power only a judge 
of our on actions and thoſe of others, it is likewiſe a princi- 


ple of action in all good men; and ſo far only can our conduct 
be denominated virtuous, as it is influenced by this principle. 


N ſecond conſequence from the principle laid down in this 
chapter is, That the formal nature and eſſence of that virtue 


which is the object of moral approbation conſiſts neither in a 


prudent proſecution of our private intereſt, nor in benevolent 
affections towards others, nor in qualities uſeful or agreeable to 
ourſelves or to others, nor in ſympathizing with the paſſions 
and affections of others, and in attuning our own conduct to 
the tone of other mens paſſions ; ; but it conſiſts in living in all 


good conſcience, that is, in uſing the beſt means in our Mer 


to know our 278 and ADE accordingly. 

{als is a Uirtche een is a virtue, Wan is a 
virtue; but the eſſence and formal nature of virtue muſt lie in 
1 that is common to all theſe, and to every other vir- 


of 
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of eb bonduct and turpitude of the contrary, which is diſcern: CHAP. v. f 
ed by a good man. And ſo far only he is virtuous as he pur- EIN 
foes * enen and avoids the latter. | 
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Whether Bui. _ a Natural » or an He Vi irtue. 
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R Rome güne meeting 1 was firſt pre- 
ſented to the world in the third volume of his Treatiſe of 
Human Nature, in the year 1740; afterwards in his Euguiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals, which was firſt publiſhed by itſelf, 
and then i in ſeveral mu of his Eſays and _ reatiſes.” 
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In theks: two paths on Wake the ſyſtem i is the fame. | A more 

popular arrangement, great embelliſhment, and the omiſſion of 
ſow metaphyſical reaſonings, have given a preference i in the 
public eſteem to the laſt ; but I find neither any new principles 


in it, nor any new arguments in. e of the ſyſtem common 


. this dem, 35 proper ble * pare. n is 
not actions or any voluntary exertion, but qualities of mind; 
that is, natural affections or paſſions, which are involunta- 
ry, a part of the conſtitution of the man, and common to us 
with many brute- animals. When we praiſe or blame any vo- 
luntary action, it is only conſidered as a ſign of the natural af- 
fection from which it flows, and from which all its merit or de- 
merit is derived. 

Moral approbation or diſapprobation is not an act of the 
judgment, which, like all acts of judgment, muſt be true or falſe, 
it is only a certain feeling, which, from the conſtitution of hu- 
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man nature; FIFTY upon contemplating certain een dr 


qualities of mind coolly and nee A FEE rc 


nn 
This feeling, when Wc og 1s ety approbation ; ; when 
diſagreeable, diſapprobation. The qualities of mind which 
produce this agreeable feeling are the moral virtues, and thoſe 


that produce the diſagreeable, the vices. IR 


o bning-anatted,.chet queſtion about the 
foundation of morals is reduced to a ſimple queſtion of fact, 


to wit, What are the qualities of mind | which produce, in the 


diſintereſted obſerver, the * .of aaa or the con- 
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In anſwer to this ang the — 5 to prove, 


by a very copious. induction, That all perſonal merit, all virtue, 


all that is the object of moral approbation; conſiſts in the qua- 


lities of mind which are e ee ee to his mote! who 
Pres them, or to others. nfl e, 


1 LE 1 14 


The dulce and the utile is the bole lud of weit in every 
character, in every quality of mind, and in every action of life. 
There is no room left for that Hongſtum which Cicero thus de- 
fines, Hongſlum ixitur id intelligimus, quod rule eft, ut detracta omni uti- 
late, fine ullir Preniit ne per fe ny | Pali we mann | 


Among the ancient Wörle che Epicureans were the only 
ſet who denied that there is any ſuch thing as borgßum, or mo- 


ral worth, diſtin& from pleafare: In this Mr Hume's ſyſtem 


agrees with theirs. For the addition of utility to pleaſure, as 
a foundation of morals, makes only a verbal, but no real diffe- 
rence. What is uſeful only has no value in itſelf, but derives 
all its merit from the end for which it is uſeful. That end, in 
this ſyſtem, is agreeableneſs or pleaſure. So that, in both 65 


ſtems, pleaſure is the only end, ms only thing that is good in 


itſelf, 


— — WD — 


or JUS TIC E 
-eſetF. and defi rable for i its own fake; and virtue derives all its « 


Agreeableneſs and utility are not moral conceptions, nor 
have they any connection with morality. What a man does, 
merely becauſe it is agreeable, of "uſeful to procure what is 
agreeable, is not virtue. Therefore the Epicurea ſyſtem was 


juſtly thought by Ciczro, and the beft mordliſts among the an 


cients, to ſubvert morality, and to ſubſtitute ' another principle 
in its room 3 and 2 . is liable to the Ry —_ 


1 


In one Su however, HOTELL fron At of Ee1cv- 
RUS. It allows, that there are diſintereſted affections in human na- 


ture ; that the love of children and relations, friendſhip, grati- 
tude, compaſſion and humanity, are not, as EpicuRos maintain- 
ed, different modifications of ſelf-love, but ſimple and original 
parts of the human conſtitution ; that when intereſt, or envy, 
or revenge, pervert not our diſpoſition, we are inclined, from 


natural philanthropy, to defire, and to be pleaſed with the hap- 
pineſs of the human kind. 


All this, in oppoſition to the Epicurean ſyſtem, Mr Hunz 
maintains with great ſtrength of reaſon and eloquence, and, in 
this reſpect, his ſyſtem is more liberal and diſintereſted than that 


of the Greek Philoſopher. According to Epicunxus, virtue is 


whatever is agreeable to ourſelves. According to Mr Hume, 


every quality of mind that is agreeable or uſeful to ourſelves or 
to others. 


This theory of the nature of virtue, it muſt be acknowledged, 
enlarges greatly the catalogue of moral virtues, by bringing in- 
to that catalogue every quality of mind that is uſeful or agree- 
able. Nor does there appear any good reaſon why the uſeful 
and agreeable qualities of body and of fortune, as well as thoſe 
of the mind, ſhould not have a place among moral virtues in 
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ih len; bey Have chain of virtue ; chat is, . 
3 bleneſs and utility, why theo ſhould they, not have wee 3 
* Sa, to compenſate. this addition to; the moral virtues, one 
clas of them ſeems to be greatly degraded and deprived of all 
intrinfic merit... The uſeful virtues, as was, above obſerved, are 
only miniſtering. ſervants of the agreeable, and . purveyors for 
them; they muſt, therefore, be hi Pc e in d: dignity; nas 
hardly te deſerve es n PUPS; Er yori G 
17 | ; | 11 LES * | . "IT 
Mr Hoe, Beer, * ke name web. A to hook ; ar to 
_ diſtinguiſh them, calls the nene een me Mrs, and. 
eee Us 6 747 4 8115 5211 11 
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4 The een virtues are e thoſe W 1 ac dions of _ 8 
conſtitution Which give immediate pleaſure in their exerciſe. 
Such are all the benevolent affections. Nature diſpoſes to them, 
and from their own nature they are agreeable, both when we 
exerciſe them, ourſelves, and when we contemplate their exerciſe 
in others. e LL Ln Jef 

The artificial virtues are ſuch as are, eſteemed ſolely on ac- 
count of their utility, either to promote the good of ſociety, 
as juſtice, fidelity, honour, veracity, allegiance, chaſtity ; or on 
account of their utilty to the poſſeſſor, as induſtry, diſcretion, 
frugality, ſecrecy, order, perſeverance, forethought, judgment, 
and others, of Which, be ſays, many pages could not contain 
the catalogue. | 

This general view of Me Hung wo. concerning the 
foundation of morals, ſeemed neceſſary, i in order to underſtand 
diſtinctly the meaning of chat principle of his, which- is to be 
the ſubject of this chapter, and on which he has beſtowed 
much labour, to wit, that- Juſtice i is not a eee but an artifi- 
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many of its eſſential points to the account we have before given 
of the active powers of human tuns that, 15 ng one be Bows 
the other muſt be falſe. | 

(OPRAH : [43 4h £55 $907 300-0015 -1 | | 

1:4 ui ug has given to man a power which we call e 
the moral faculty, the ſenſe of duty, by which, when he comes to 


years of underſtanding, he perceives certain things that depend 


on bis will to be his duty, and other things to be baſe and un- 
_ worthy; if the notion of duty be a fimple conception, of its 


own kind, and of a different nature from the - conceptions of 


utility and agreeableneſs, of intereſt or reputation ; if this mo- 
ral faculty be the prerogative of man, and no veſtige of it be 
found in brute- animals; if it be given us by Gop to regulate 
all our animal affections and paſſions; if to be governed by it 
be the glory of man and the image of Gop in his ſoul, and to 
diſregard its diQates be his diſſionour and depravity : I ſay, if 
theſe things be ſo, to ſeek the foundation of morality in the 


affections which we have in common with the brutes, is to ſeek _ 
the tiving among the dead, and to change the glory of man, 


and the image of Gop in his ſoul, into the fimilitude of an ox 
that eateth grals. - 

If virtue and vice be a matter of choice, they muſt. confiſt in 
voluntary actions, or in fixed purpoſes of acting according to a 


certain rule when there is opportunity, and not in qualities of 


mind which are involuntary. 


. It FR had every virtue is both agreeable and uſeful in 


the higheſt degree; and that every quality that is agreeable or 


uſeful, has a merit upon that account. But virtue has a merit 
peculiar to itſelf, a merit which does not ariſe from its being 
uſeful or agreeable, but from its being virtue. 'This merit is 
diſcerned by the ſame faculty by which we diſcern. it to be vir. 
tue, and by no other. ies 


; We 


is ſyſtem of the Sonndinicu of virtue is ſo eahtratictofy in CHAP. v. v. 
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We give the name of gfe-m both to the regard we have for 
hin uſeful and agreeable, and to the regard we have for vir- 


tue; but theſe are different kinds of efteem. I eſteem a man 


for his ingenuity and learning. I eſteem dic for his moral 
worth. The ſound of effeem in both theſe ſpeeches 1 is the ſame, 


but its Deng is very r 1. 


Good Deda is a very We quality ; O and even if I ee 
that the man had no motive to it but its pleaſure and utility 
to himſelf and others, I ſhould like It {till, but I would not in 
that caſe call it a moral virtue, 


A dog has a FE: concern for her puppies ; fo has a'man 
for his children. The natural affection is the fame in both, and 


is amiable in both. But why do we impute moral virtue to the 


man on account of this concern, and not to the dog? The rea- 


- ſon ſurely is, That, in the man, the natural affection 1 is accom- 


panied with a ſenſe of duty, but, in the dog, it is not. The 
ſame thing may be ſaid of all the kind affections common to us 
with the brutes. They are amiable qualities, but they are not 
moral virtues. — 


What has been ſaid relates to Mr Hunt's ſyſtem in general. 
We are now to conſider his notion of the particular virtue of 
juſtice, that its merit conſiſts wholly in its utility to ſociety. 


That juſtice is highly uſeful and neceſſary in ſociety, and, on 
that account, ought to be loved and eſteemed by all that love 
mankind, will readily be granted. Aud as juſtice is a- ſocial vir- 
tue, it is true alſo, that there could be no exerciſe of it, and 
perhaps we ſhould have no conception of it, without ſociety. 
But this is equally true of the natural affections of benevolence, 


_ gratitude, friendſhip and compaſſion, which Mr Huus makes to 


be the natural virtues, 


It may be granted to Mr Hume, that men have no concep- 
tion 


OF Us TIC E 


tion of the virtue of juſtice till they have lived ſome time in ſo- 


ciety. It is purely a moral conception, and our moral concep- 


tions and moral judgments are not born with us. They grow 
up by degrees, as our reaſon does, Nor do I pretend to know 


how early, or in what order we acquire the conception of the 


ſeyeral virtues. The conception of juſtice. ſuppoſes ſome exer- 
ciſe of the moral faculty, which, being the nobleſt part of the 


human conſtitution, and that to which all its other paſts are ſub- 
en. appears lateſt. 


It may likewiſe. be granted, the there is no animal affection 
in human nature that prompts us immediately to acts of juſtice, 


as ſuch, We have natural affections of the animal kind, which 


immediately prompt us to acts of kindneſs ; but none, that I 
know, that has the ſame relation to juſtice. The very concep- 


tion of juſtice ſuppoſes a moral faculty; but our natural kind 


affections do not; otherwiſe we. muſt. allow that brutes have 


this faculty, 


What I maintain is, rf, That when men come to the exer- 
ciſe of their moral faculty, they perceive a turpitude in inju- 


ſtice, as they do 1n other. crimes, and conſequently an obliga- 


tion to juſtice, abſtracting from the conſideration of its utility. 


And, ſecondly, That as ſoon as men have any rational conception 


of a favour, and of an injury, they muſt have the conception of 
juſtice, and perceive its obligation diſtinct from its utility. 


The firſt of theſe points hardly admits of any other proof, 
but an appeal to the ſentiments of every honeſt man, and eve- 
ry man of honour, Whether his indignation is not immediately 
inflamed againſt an atrocious act of villany, without the cool 


conſideration of its. diſtant conſequences. pon the. good of ſo- 
ciety? 


; We might appeal even to robbers and pirates, Whether they 
| have 
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CHAP? have not had great Rim. with their conſcience, en they 
5 firſt reſolved to break through all the rules of juſtice? And 
whether, in a ſolitary and ſerious hour, they have not frequent 
ly felt the pangs of guilt? They have vey often eaten this' 
at a'time when all diſguiſe i is waged aſide.” lie et 
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The common good of lis chough a lebe objett- to 
al men, when preſented to their view, hardly ever enters into 
the thoughts of the far greateſt part of mankind; and, if a regard 
to it were the ſole motive to juſtice, the number of honeſt men 
muſt be ſmall indeed. It would be confined to the higher ranks, 
who, by their education, or by their office, are led to make the 
public good an object; but "ge it is 0 confined, 1 believe no 
man will venture to affirm, | 
717 61 fai sit 9319 enn en 970 
The e to injuſtice are ſtrongeſt in the loweſt claſs 
of men; and if nature had provided no motive to oppoſe thoſe 
temptations, but a ſenſe of public good, there would not be 
found an honeſt man in that claſs. 
TO all hechar 000 greatly corrupted, injuſtice, as well 
as cruelty and ingratitude, is an object of diſapprobation on its 
own account. There is a voice within us that proclaims it to 
be baſe, my, and deſerving: of organs 
That n is, in all i ing auou8 natures, an antipathy to ro- 
guery and treachery, a reluctance to the thoughts of villany 
and baſeneſs, we have the teſtimony of Mr Hunz himſelf; who, 
as I doubt not but he felt it, has expreſſed it very ſtrongly in 
the concluſion to his enquiry, and acknowledged that, in ſome 
caſes, without this reluctance and antipathy to diſhoneſty, a ſen- 
ſible knave would find no ſufficient motive from public good to 
be honeſt. 


OF JUSTICE 
TI mal give the paſſage at large from the Enquiry ö CHE V. 


[ 


the men, of Morals, ſection 9. near the end. 


_ Treating vice with the greateſt didn; and making it all. 
10 poſſible conceſſions, we muſt. acknowledge that there is not, 
“in any inſtance, the ſmalleft pretext for giving it the preference 


in the caſe of juſtice, where a-man, taking things in a certain 


ciety could ſubſiſt; yet, according to the imperfect way in which 
human affairs are conducted, a ſenſible knave, in particular in- 


make a conſiderable addition to his fortune, without cauſing 
- © any conſiderable breach in the ſocial union and confederacy. 


it is liable to many exceptions; And he, it may perhaps be 
thought, conducts himſelf with moſt wil who obſerves 
the general rule, and takes e of all the exceptions. 


8 1 muſt confeſi that, if a a man think that this reaſoning much 
* requires an anſwer, it will be a little difficult to find any, 
e which will to him appear ſatisfactory and convincing. If his 
* heart rebel not againſt ſuch pernicious maxims, if he feel no 
* reluctance to the thoughts of villany and baſeneſs, he has in- 
* deed loſt a conſiderable motive to virtue, and we may expect 


* that his practice will be anſwerable to his ſpeculation. But 


“ jn all ingenuous natures, the antipathy {to treachery and ro- 
“ guery is too ſtrong to be counterbalanced by any views of 


profit or pecuniary advantage. Inward peace of mind, conſci- 


* ouſneſs of integrity, a ſatisfactory review of our own conduct; 
“ theſe are circumſtances very requiſite to happineſs, and will 
% be cheriſhed and cultivated by every honeſt man who feels 
« the i importance of them.“ 


7 


above virtue, with a view to ſelf-intereſt ; except, perhaps, 
light, may often ſeem to be a loſer by his integrity. And 
though it is allowed that, without a regard to property, no ſo- 


cidents, - may think, that an act of iniquity or infidelity will 


That Bongſtiy is the beſt policy, may be a good general rule, but 
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The reaſoning of the ſenſible #zave in this paſſage, ſeems to 


me to be juſtly founded upon the principles of the Enquiry and 
of the Treatiſe of Human Nature, and therefore it is no wonder, 
that the Author ſhould find it a little difficult to give any an- 
ſwer which would appear fatisfatory/ and convincing to ſach 
a man. To counterbalance this reaſoning, he puts in the other 
ſcale a reluctance, an antipathy, a rebellion of the heart againſt 
ſuch pernicious maxims, which is felt by ingenuous natures. 


Let us conſider a little the force of Mr Home's. anſwer to 
this ſenfible knave, who reaſons upon his own principles. I 


think it is either an acknowledgment, that there is a natural 


judgment of conſcience in man, that injuſtice and treachery is a 
baſe and unworthy practice, which is the point I would.eſta- 
bliſh ; or it has no force to convince either the knave or an ho- 


__ net man. 


7" clear and intuitive judgment, reſulting from the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, is ſufficient to overbalance a train of 
ſubtile reaſoning on the other ſide. Thus, the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes is ſufficient to overbalance all the ſubtile arguments 
brought againſt their teſtimony. And, if there be a like teſtimo- 


ny of conſcience in favour of honeſty, all the ſubtile reaſoning 


of the knave againſt it ought to be rejected without examina- 


tion, as fallacious and ſophiſtical, becauſe it concludes againft a 
ſelf-evident principle; juſt as we reject the ſubtile reaſoning of 
the metaphyſician againſt the evidence of ſenſe. 


If, therefore, the reluctance, the antipatby, the rebellion of the 
heart againſt injuſtice, which Mr Hunz ſets againſt the reaſon- 
ing of the knave, include in their meaning a natural intuitive 
judgment of conſcience, that injuſtice is baſe and unworthy, 
the reaſoning of the knave is convincingly anſwered; but the 


principle, 


* 
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principle, That juftice is an artificial alas approved * for ite | CHAP. V. 


| ally, is given up. 
If, on the other hand, hs antipathy, W and rebellion 


of heart, imply no judgment, but barely an uneaſy feeling, and 


that not natural, but acquired and artificial, the anſwer is indeed 
very agreeable to the principles of the Enquiry, but has no force 
to convince the knave, or any other man. | 


The knave is here. ſuppoſed by Mr Hun to have no ſuch 


feelings, and therefore the anſwer does not touch his caſe in the 
leaſt, but leaves him in the full poſſeſſion of his reaſoning. 
And ingenuous natures, who have theſe feelings, are left to delibe- 
rate whether they will yield to acquired and artificial feelings, 
in oppoſition to rules of conduct, which, to their beſt Judgment, 
appear wiſe and prudent. | 


A 


The /econd thing I propoſed to ſhew was, That, as ſoon as 


men have any rational conception of a favour and of an injury, 


they muſt have the conception of Jane and perceive its obli- 


gation. 


The power with which the Author of nature hath endowed 
us, may be employed either to do good to our fellow-men, or 
to hurt them. When we employ our power to promote the 


good and happineſs of others, this is a benefit or favour ; when 


we employ it to hurt them, it is an injury. Juſtice fills up the 
middle between theſe two. It is ſuch a conduct as does no in- 
jury to others; but it does not imply the doing them any fa- 
vour. | | 


The notions of a favour and of an injury, appear as early in 
the mind of man as any rational notion whatever. They are 
diſcovered, not by language only, but by certain affections of 

Gg g 2 | mind, 
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CHAP. v. ing; of which they are the natural. objects. A favour natu- 
rally produces gratitude. An injury done to ourſelves produces 
reſentment 3 ; and even when done to In; | it produces indig- 


I take it for granted that gratitude and reſentment are no leſs 

natural to the human mind than hunger and thirſt ; and that 

thoſe affections are no leſs naturally excited by their proper ob- 
jects and occaſions than theſe appetites. | 


It is no leſs evident, that the proper, and formal object of gra- 
a : titude is a perſon who has done us a fayour ; that of reſentment, 
a perſon who has done us an injury. | 


Before the uſe of reaſon, the diſtinction between a favour and 
an agreeable office is not perceived. Every action of another 
perſon which gives preſent pleaſure produces love and good 
will towards the agent. Every action that gives pain or unea- 
fineſs produces reſentment. 'This is common to man before 
the uſe of reaſon, and to the more ſagacious brutes ; and it 
ſhews no conception of juſtice in either. 

But, as we grow up to the uſe of reaſon,. the notion, both of 
a favour and of an injury, grows more diſtin and better de- 
fined. It is not enough that a good office be done; it muſt be 
done from good will, and with a good intention, otherwiſe it 
is no favour, nor does it produce gratitude. 


I have heard of a phyſician who gave ſpiders in a medicine 
to a dropſical patient, with an intention to poiſon him, and that 
this medicine cured the patient, contrary to the intention of 
the phyſician. Surely no gratitude, but reſentment, was due by 
the patient, when he knew the real ſtate of the caſe. It is evi- 
dent to every man, that a benefit ariſing from the action of ano- 
ther, 
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ther, either without or againſt his intention, is not a Worrye to CHAP. v. 


gratitude ; that is, is no favour. 111 


Another thing implied in che nature of a favour is, that it be 

not due, A man may fave my credit by paying what he owes 

In this caſe, what he does tends to my benefit, and per- 

hgh is done with that intention; 3 but It is not a favour, it is no 
more than he was bound to do. 


If a ſervant do his work and receive his wages, there is no 
favour done on either part, nor any object of gratitude; be- 


cauſe, though each party has benefited the other, yet neither 
has done more than he was bound to do. 


What J infer from this i is, That the conception of a favour in 
every man come to years of underſtanding, 'implies the concep- 


tion of things not due, and conſequently the conception of 
things that are due. 


A negative cannot be conceived by one who has no concep- 
tion of the correſpondent poſitive.” Not to be due is the negative 
of being due; and he who conceives one of them muſt conceive 
both. The conception of things due and not due muſt there- 
fore be found in every mind which has any rational concep- 
tion of a favour, or any rational ſentiment of gratitude. 


If we conſider, on the other hind, what an injury is which 


is the object of the natural paſſion of reſentment, every man, 
capable of reflection, perceives, that an injury implies more 
than being hurt. If I be hurt by a ſtone falling out of the 
wall, or by a flaſh of lightning, or by a convulſive and inyo- 


luntary motion of another man's arm, no injury is done, no 


reſentment raiſed in a man that has reaſon. In this, as in all 


moral 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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moral actions, there muſt be the will and ntenclon of mn agent 
to do the hurt. 3 n 21 -;#1 b. 


Nor is this ſufficient to conſtitute an injury. The man who 


breaks my fences, or treads down my corn, when he cannot 


otherwile preſerve. himſelf from deſtruction, who has no injuri- 
ous intention, and is willing to indemnify me for the hurt 
which neceſſity, and not ill will, led him to do, is not injurious, 
nor is an "OY of reſentment, , 


The executioner who does his duty, in cutting off the head 
of a condemned criminal, is not an object of reſentment, He 
does nothing an and therefore nothing i injurious. 


From this it is evident, that an injury, the object of the na- 
tural paſſion of reſentment, implies in it the notion of injuſtice. 
And it is no leſs evident, that no man can have a notion of in- 
juſtice without having the notion of juſtice. 

To ſum up et da been ſaid upon this point: A favour, an 
act of juſtice and an injury, are fo related td one another that 
he who conceives one muſt conceive. the otber two. They lie, 
as it were, in one line, and reſemble the relations of greater, 
leſs and equal. If one underſtands what is meant by one line 
being greater or leſs than another, he can be at no loſs to un- 
derſtand what is meant by its being equal to the other; for, if 
it be neither greater nor leſs, it maſt be equal. 


In like manner, of thoſe actions by which we profit or hurt 
other men, a favour is more than juſtice, an injury is leſs; and 
that which is neither a favour nor an injury is a juſt action. 
As ſoon, therefore, as men come to have any proper notion 
of a favour and of an injury; as ſoon as they have any rational 


exerciſe of gratitude and of reſentment; ſo ſoon they muſt 
have 
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have the conception of juſtice, and of injuſtice ; and if grati- CHAP. v. 


tude and reſentment be natural to man, which Mr Hunz al- 
ous, the notion of juſtice muſt be no leſs natural. 


The notion of juſtice carries inſeparably along with it, a per- 


ception of its moral obligation. For to ſay that ſuch an action 
is an act of juſtice, that it is due, that it ought to be done, 
that we are under a moral obligation to do it, are only diffe- 
rent ways of expreſſing the ſame thing. It is true, that we per- 
ceiye NO high degree of moral worth in a merely juſt action, 
when it is not oppoſed by intereſt or paſſion ; ; but we perceive 
a high degree of turpitude and demerit in unjuſt actions, or in 
the omiſſion of what . requires. 


Indeed, if there were no other argument to prove, that & 
obligation of juſtice: i is not ſolely derived from its utility to pro- 


cure what is agreeable either to ourſelves or to ſociety, this 


would be ſufficient, That the very conception of juſtice implies 
its obligation. The morality of juſtice is included in the very 
idea of it: Nor is it poſſible that the conception of juſtice can 
enter into the human mind, without carrying along with it the 
conception of duty and moral obligation. Its obligation, there- 
fore, is inſeparable from its nature, and is not derived ſolely from 
its utility, either to ourſelves or to ſociety. 


We may farther obſerve, That as in all moral eſtimation, 


every action takes its denomination from the motive that pro- 


duces it; ſo no action can properly be denominated an act of 


We wien it be done "om a regard to lane. 


7 a man pays his debt, only chat he may not be caſt; into 
priſon, be is not a juſt man, becauſe. prudence, and not. juſtice, 
is bis motive, And if a man, from benevolence and charity, 
gives to another what is really due to him, but what he believes 
not 
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CHAP. V. not to be . this is not an 4 of juſtice in n but of chari- 
ty or benevolence, becauſe it is not done from a motive of j ju- 
ſtice. Theſe are ſelf-evident truths ; 3 nor is it leſs evident, that 
what a man does, merely to procure ſomething agreeable, either 
to himſelf or to others, 1 is not an act of ee nor r has the me- 

aa, e 3 s 3 
| Good uf and i ddd erh have the merit of utility, in 
-procuring what is agreeable both to ourſelves and to ſociety, but 
'they never obtained among mankind the denomination of mo- 
ral virtues. Indeed, if this author's ſyſtem be well founded, 

| great injuſtice has been done them on that account. 


1 ſhall nom make ſome obſervations upon the reaſoning of 
this author, in proof of his favourite principle, That juſtice is 
not a natural but an artificial virtue; or, as it is expreſſed i in the 
Enquiry, That public utility is the ſole origin of juſtice, and that 
reflections on the beneficial conſequences of this virtue are the 
ſole Rane of its merit. 


: 


| 1. It Wut be debe edge, chat this Peiseipie has a  rieceſſa- 

& | ry connection with his ſyſtem. concerning the foundation of all 
virtue; and therefore it is no wonder that he hath taken ſo 

much pains to ſupport it; for the whole ſyſtem muſt ſtand or 
fall with 1 it. 


if he Julee 10 the utile, that is, plekſure, and what is uſeful 
to procure pleaſure, be the whole merit of virtue, juſtice can 
have no merit beyond its utility to procure pleaſure. If, on the 
bother hand, an intrinſic worth in juſtice and demerit in injuſtice 
oi be diſcerned by every man that hath. a conſcience; if there be 
| | a natural principle in the conſtitution of man, by which juſtice 
is approved and injuſtice diſapproved and condemned, then the 
1 whole of this laboured n muſt fall to the ground. 
2. We 
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1 2. We. may obſerve, That as juſtice i is directiy oppoſed to in- CHAP. V. 


jory, and as there are various ways in which a man may be in- 


jured, ſo there muſt be variqus branches of . nm to 


— 


che ae kinds of . 


"A mahl may hy :njured, HY in bis , by wounding, 
maiming or killing him; ſecondly, in his family, by robbing him 
of his children, or any way injuring thoſe he is bound to pro- 
tect; thirdly, in his liberty, by. confinement ; fourthly, in his re- 


putation; fftbly, in his goods or property; and, Ja/tly, in the vio- 


lation of contracts or engagements made with him. This enu- 


meration, whether complete or not, is ſufficient for the en 


| perpals, a 71 


The different ebe of juſtice, oppoied to theſe different 


kinds of injury, are commonly expreſſed by ſaying, that an in- 
nocent man has a right to the ſafety of his perſon and family, 
a right to his liberty and reputation, a right to his goods, and 
to fidelity to engagements made with him. To ſay that he has 
a right to theſe things, has preciſely the ſame meaning as to ſay, 
that juſtice requires that he ſhould be permitted to enjoy them, 
or that it is unjuſt to violate them. For injuſtice is the viola- 
tion of right, and juſtice is to yield to every man what is his 
. . . | | > 


| Theſe h being det as the ſimpleſt vid) moſt com- 
mon ways of expreſſing the in branches of juſtice, we are 


them to be artificial, or r ſolely upon pulblib utility. 


The laſt of them, fidelity to engagements, is to be the ſubject 


of the next chapter, and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing of it in 
this. . | b | wes xs 

The four firſt named, to wit, the right of an innocent man to 
the m of his perſon and family, to his UDP and reputa- 
| H h h tion, 


— 
2 
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CHAP. V, tion, are, by the writers on juriſprudence, called 1 rights 


w 


— 


of man, becauſe they are grounded in the nature of man as a 
rational and moral agent, and are hy his Creator committed to 
his care and keeping. By being called natural or innate, they 


are diſtinguiſhed from acquired rights, which ſuppoſe ſome pre- 
vious act or deed of man by which they are acquired, whereas 


natural rights re nothing of Us kind. 


When a man's natural rights are ate he perceives in- 
tuitively, and he feels that he is injured. The feeling of his 
heart ariſes from the judgment of his underſtanding; for if he 
did not believe that the hurt was intended, and unjuſtly intend- 
ed, he would not have that feeling. He perceives that injury 
is done to himſelf, and that he has a right to redreſs. The na- 


tural principle of reſentment is rouſed by the view of its pro- 


per object, and excites him to defend his right. Even the in- 
jurious perſon is conſcious of his doing injury; he dreads a juſt 


retaliation; and if it be in the power of the Injured perſon, he 
expects it as due and Gelerved. | 


— 


That theſe ſentiments pe up in the mind of man as natu- 
rally as his body- grows to its proper ſtature ; that they are not 


the birth of inſtruction, either of parents, priefts, philoſophers 


or politicians, but the pure growth of nature, cannot, I think, 
without effrontery, be denied. We find them equally ſtrong in 
the moſt ſavage and in the moſt civilized tribes of mankind ; 
and nothing can weaken them but an inveterate habit of rapine 


and bloodſhed, which benumbs the conſcience, and turns men 
into wild beaſts. | 


The public good is very properly conſidered: by the judge 


- who puniſhes a private injury, but ſeldom enters into the 


thought of the injured perſon, In all criminal law, the redreſs 
due to the private ſufferer is diſtinguiſhed from that which is 
due to the public; a diſtinction which could have no foundation, 
| | if 
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if the demerit of injuſtice aroſe ſolely from its hurting the pu- 

blic. And every man is conſcious of a ſpecific difference be- 

| tween the reſentment he feels for an injury done to himſelf, 
* his .de r n a Ran done to the public. 


— — 


+: I think. iherefore;! it is evident, that, of the fix haiti of 
| juſtice we mentioned, four are natural, in the ftricteſt ſenſe, 
being founded upon the conſtitution of man, and antecedent to 
all deeds and conventions of ſociety ; 3 fo that, if there were 


but two men upon the earth, one might be unjuſt and injurious, 


— 


and the other injured. 
But does Mr HUME maintain the contrary ? 


To this queſtion I anſwer, That his doctrine ſeems to imply 
it, but I hope he meant it not. 


He affirms in cok that juſtice is not a natural virtue; 
that it derives: its origin ſolely from public utility, and that re- 
flections on the beneficial conſequences of this virtue are the 
ſole foundation of its merit. He mentions no particular 


branch of juſtice as an exception to this general rule; yet ju- 


ſtice, in common language, and in all the writers on juriſpru- 
dence I am acquainted with, comprehends the four branches 
above mentioned. His doctrine, therefore, according to the 


common conſtruction of words, extends to theſe four, as well as 
to the two other branches of juſtice. 


On the other hand, if we attend to his long and laboured 
proof of this doctrine, it appears evident, that he had in his 
eye only two particular branches of juſtice. No part of his 
reaſoning applies to the other four. He ſeems, I know not why, 
to have taken up a confined notion of juſtice, and to have re- 
ftrited it to a regard to property and fidelity in contracts. As 
to other branches he is ſilent. He no where ſays, that it is not 


Hhhe | naturally 
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CHAP, v. naturally ctiminal to rob an innocent man man of his life, of his 


children, of his ang or of bis 9 e 5 Lach l am yn to 


| chunk he never meant it. 


| The only Philoſopher I 8 who "BY had the dos to 
maintain this, is Mr HoßBES, who makes the ſtate of nature to 
be a ſtate of war, of every man againſt every man; and of ſich 
a war in which every man has a right to do and to 1972 209K 
whatever his power can, by any means, accompliſh ; that is, a 


ſtate wherein neither * nor injury, . nor e can 
poſſibly exiſt. x 


Mr Hums e this ſyſtem of HoBBes, but without 


| adopting it, Mk ans allows it he ene gi ann in its 


nur. 411 22 


| He fon in a note, © This fiction of a ſtate of nature as a 
© ſtate of war was not firſt ſtarted by Mr HozBzxs, as is com- 
% monly imagined. PLATO endeavours to refute an hypotheſis 
% very like it, in the ad, zd and 4th books, De Republica. C1- 
* CERO, on the contrary, ſuppoſes it certain and univerſally ac- 


45 ee! in the nen pailage, Oc, Pro nen L ro. | 


481. 1. 


The inge which by quotes at large, ſewer: one of Cictwes 


Orations, ſeems to me to require ſome ſtraining to make it tally 


with the ſyſtem of Mr HongEs. Be this as it may, Mr Hume 
might have added, That CiczRo,- in his Orations, like many 
other pleaders, ſometimes ſays not what he believed, but what 
was fit to ſupport the cauſe of his client. That Ciczro's opi- 
nion, with regard to the natural obligation of juſtice, was very 
different from that of Mr Hozss, - and even from Mr Hvme's, 


is very well known. 


238. Ad Mr Hows: 8 has faid Südens to prove the 


| four branches of 7 which relate to the innate rights of 


men, 
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utility, IL proceed to nnch, which, requires; u not to 


invade ner man's property. 
SOHTHQSOS 8 ent T3o0o1q Th 192308 In 177 
2 he right of property is not innate, e ty is not 
grounded upon the eouſtitution of man, but upon his actions. 
Writers on juriſprudence have explained its origin in a manner 
wen 55 ſatisfy every man of common underſtanding. 
I 4806930 31 2014 Sd 11001 GY ie S211 Ave 1 2157 
Ehe card is given to men in common for the purpoſes of life, 
by the bounty of Heaven. But, to divide it, and; appropriate 
one part of its produce to one, another part to another, muſt be 
the work of men who. have power and underſtanding given 


them, by which PET man may accommodate himſelf without 


youu to. _ pho: 444 71 v 155.315, Hum eit 21 N 20AT 
* : * - 


: * 0 
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This common ** of every man 550 vio the a as, 
before it be occupied and appropriated by others, was, by an- 
cient moraliſts, very properly compared to the right which eve- 
ry citizen hadi to the public theatre, where every man that came 
might occupy an empty ſrat, and thereby; acquire a right to it 


while the entertainment laſted; bue..pomnn bad a right mg 


ſel another. ih: 1109 Külz > eil att 10 

The earth is a a . furniſhed J by the 5 with 
perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, for the entertainment and employ- 
ment of all mankind. Here every man has a right to accom- 
modate himſelf as a ſpectator, and to perform his dun as an ac- 
bobs | but. nend hurt to Others. 11 | | 


"Ke who 5 ies juſt m man, and dharkby, entitled, to 4 


degree of moral approbation; and he who not only does no 
hurt, but employs his power to do good, is a good man, and is 


thereby entitled to a higher degree of moral approbation. But 
he who juſtles and moleſts his neighbour, who deprives him of 
| any 
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CHAP.Y, — which his induſtry has provides Vithoor 


nurt to ochers, is unjuſt, and a N "reſornent.” 


It is true, therefore, that property nas a 2 FO the 
actions of men, occupying, and perhaps improving, by their in- 


duſtry, what was common by nature. It is true alſo that before 


property exiſts, that branch of juſtice and injuſtice which re- 


gards property cannot exiſt. But it is alſo/ true, that where 


there are men, there will very ſoon be property of one kind or 


another, and conſequently there will be _—_ 8 of r 
which e . as s its parent 9H to yinuod 


SHTORR -, Ao | 


" There are two kinds of property which we' m enen. 
Donn 2 2 110 LO IE VEL 1 
The Py is ; Was muſt preſently be 2 to Laſtain life; 3 


the ſecond, which is more permanent, is ag 2 0 be 8 vp and 
Rored for the fupply of nes "Watts." I ROW) e 


12 _— 
'? 1 1 


Some of the gifts of nature nt be way nd chinfoned * 
individuals for the daily ſupport of life; but they cannot be 
uſed till they be occupied and appropriated. If another perſon 
may, without injuſtice, rob me of what I have innocently occu- 
pied for preſent ſubſiſtence, the neceſſary conſequence muſt be, 
that he _ ook wre wer take wn 20y * | 


K n wie to life iniplies a Acht to the aeatiary a means inal life. 


And that / juſtice which forbids the taking away the life of an 


innocent man, forbids no leſs the taking from him the neceſſary 
means of life. He has the ſame right to defend the one as the 


other; and nature inſpires him with the ſame juſt reſentment of 


2 one a" as ha the other. 


The omit right of liberty implies a right to ſuch innocent 


labour! as a man chuſes, and to the fruit of that labour. To 


hinder 


. 
| 
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fruit of it, is an injuſtice of the ſame kind, and has the ſame 


effect as to put him in fetters or in priſon, and i is equally a juſt 
object oy e 


— * 7＋ 5 4 ** mY age 
1 


Thus i it . chat Aan kind," or FIR Pan of TROP 00 


mul exiſt wherever men exiſt, and that the right to' ſuch pro- 


perty is the e eee of tas natural right of men 


to Uſe and Mee. : > $ - 41 1 15.4 +95 ' TINO 


P v0 "+. 3 1 
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te has loot further. obſerved, FN Gon hat ande man a faga- 
cious and provident animal, led by his conſtitution not only to 
occupy and uſe what nature has provided for the ſupply of his 


preſent wants and neceſſities, but to foreſee future wants, and to 
provide for them; and that not only for kee Wc for his 


| bannt his FRAY and connections. 41491 


He therefors' a in. ales e to his tete rh ; 


he ſtores, of the fruit of his labour, what may afterwards be 
uſeful. to himſelf. or to others; when he invents and fabricates 
utenſils or machines by which his labour may be facilitated, 
and - its produce increaſed; and when, by exkchanging with his 
fellow-men commodities or labour, he accommodates: both him- 


ſelf and them. Theſe are the natural and innocent exertions 


of that underſtanding wherewith his Maker has endowed: him. 
He has therefore a right to exerciſe them, and to enjoy the fruit 
of them. Every man who impedes him in making ſuch exer- 
tions, or deprives him of the fruit of them, is 2 hanged and un- 
juſt, and an object of 1 reſentment. are 


Many brute- animals are led ws inſtinct to provide for futu- 
rity, and to defend their ſtore, and their ſtore-houſe, againſt all 
invaders. There ſeems to be in man, before the uſe of reaſon, 
an inſtinct of the ſame kind. When reaſon and conſcience 


grow 
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wer 


_ v m grow up, they approve and juſtify this * care, JE con- 
© demi, as Ear e { invaſion. of others, that 1270 fruſtrate 
it. n vi 9 21 RR 11 TOUTE 7 10 219 ni coid jeg oer 

Two inſtances of this provident ſagacity ſeem to be peculiar 
to man. I mean the invention of utenſils and machines for fa- 
oilitating labour, and the making exchanges with his fellow- 
men for mutual benefit. No tribe of men has been found ſo 
rude as not to practiſe theſe things in ſome degree. And I 
; |» know no tribe of brutes that was ever obſerved to practiſe them. 
They neither invent nor De e or eee nor do wy 

MI oe: d. bal lem mobieg” 


— tos thee ebe arion 1 chink it eile, E * man, even in 
the ſtate of nature, by his powers of body and mind, may ac- 
quire permanent property, or what we call riches, by which his 
own and his family's wants are more liberally ſupplied, and his 
power enlarged to requite his benefactors, to relieve objects of 
compaſſion, to make friends, and to defend his property againſt 
unjuſt invaders. And we know from hiſtory, that men, ho had 
no ſuperior on earth, no connection With any public beyond 

their own family, have acquired property, aud had diſtinct no- 
tions of that Wi and ae of which _ is the ee 


— — 


Trans RY as A \ redioviablle creature, * a right to 3 his 
natural and innocent defires, without hurt to others. No deſire 
is more natural, or more reaſonable, than that of ſupplying his 
wants. When this is done without hurt to any man, to hin- 
der or fruſtrate his innocent labour, is an unjuſt violation of his 
natural liberty. Private utility leads a man to deſire property, 
and to labour for it; and his nen to it is OP A Ok: to la- 
bour for his own benefit. | 1 
That public utility ; is the ſole origin, even of that branch of 
juſtice which regards property, is ſo far from being true, that 


when men confederate and conſtitute a public, under laws and 
government, 
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government, the right of each individual to his property is, by Ct 
that confederation, abridged and limited. In the ſtate of na- 
ture every tnan's property was ſolely at his own diſpoſal, becauſe 
he had no ſuperior. In civil ſociety it muſt be ſubject to the laws 
of the ſociety. He gives up to the public part of that right which 


he had in the ſtate of nature, as the price of that protection and 


ſecurity which he receives from civil ſociety. In the ſtate of na- 
ture, he was ſole judge in his own cauſe, and had right to de- 
fend his property, his liberty, and life, as far as his power reach- 
ed. In the ſtate of civil ſociety, he muſt ſubmit to the judg- 


ment of the ſociety, and acquieſce in its ſentence, though he 
ſhould conceive it to be unjuſt. g 


What was ſaid above, of the natural right every man has to 
acquire permanent property, and to diſpoſe of it, muſt be under- 
ſtood with this condition, That no other man be thereby depriv- 
ed of the neceſſary means of life. The right of an innocent 

man to the neceſſaries of life, is, in its nature, ſuperior to that 
which the rich man has to his riches, even though they be ho- 
neſtly acquired. The uſe of riches, or permanent property, is 
to ſupply future and caſual wants, which ought to yield to pre- 
ſent and certain neceſlity, 


As, in a family, juſtice requires that the children who are 
unable to labour, and thoſe who, by ſickneſs, are diſabled, 
ſhould have their neceſſities ſupphed out of the common ſtock, 
ſo, in the great family of Gop, of which all mankind are the 
children, juſtice, I think, as well as charity, requires, that the 
neceſlities of thoſe who, by the providence of Gop, are diſ- 
abled from ſupplying themſelves, ſhould be ſupplied from what 
might otherwiſe be ſtored for future wants. 


From this it appears, That the right of acquiring and that 
of diſpoſing of property, may be ſubject to limitations and re- 


ſtrictions, even in the ſtate of nature, and much more in the 


SS ſtate 


e 
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CHAP. V. ſtate of civil ſociety, in which the public has what writers in 


juriſprudence call an eminent dominion over the property, as well 


as over the lives of the ſubjects, as far as the public good re- 
quires. 


If theſe principles be well. founded, Mr Home's arguments to 
prove that juſtice is an artificial virtue, or that its public utility. 
is the ſole foundation of its merit, may be eaſily anſwered. 


He ſuppoſes, firſt, a ſtate in which nature has beſtowed on the 
human race, ſuch abundance of external goods, that every man, 
without care or induſtry, finds himſelf provided of whatever he 
can wiſh or deſire. It is evident, ſays he, that in ſuch a ſtate, 
the cautious jealous virtue of juſtice would never once have 
been dreamed of. 


It may be obſerved, firf, That this argument applies only to 
one of the ſix branches of juſtice before mentioned. The other 
five are not in the leaſt affected by it; and the Reader will eaſily 
perceive that this obſervation applies to almoſt all his arguments, 
ſo that it needs not be repeated. LIE 


Secondly, All that this argument proves is, That a ſtate of the 
human race may be conceived wherein no property exiſts, and 
where, of conſequence, there can be no exerciſe of that branch 
of juſtice which reſpects property. But does it follow from this, 
that where property exiſts, pag muſt exiſt, that no regard ought 
to be had to it? 


He next ſuppoſes that the neceſſities of the human race con- 
tinuing the ſame as at preſent, the mind is ſo enlarged with 
friendſhip and generoſity, that every man feels as much tender- 
neſs and concern for the intereſt of every man, as for his own. 
It ſeems evident, he ſays, that the uſe of juſtice would be ſu- 
ſpended by ſuch an extenſive benevolence, nor would the divi- 
ſions 
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fions and barriers of property and obligation have ever been 
thought of. 


I anſwer, The conduct which this extenſive benevolence leads 
to, is either perfectly conſiſtent with juſtice, or it is not. Firſt, 
If there be any caſe where this benevolence would lead us to 
do injuſtice, the uſe of juſtice is not ſuſpended. Its obligation 
is ſuperior to that of benevolence ; and, to ſhew benevolence to 
one, at the expence of injuſtice to another, is immoral. Second- 
ly, Suppoſing no ſuch caſe could happen, the uſe of juſtice would 
not be ſuſpended, becauſe by it we muſt diſtinguiſh good offices 
to which we had a right, from thoſe to which we had no right, 


and which therefore require a return of gratitude. Third! ly, 


Suppoſing the uſe of juſtice to be ſuſpended, as- it muſt .be in 
every caſe where it cannot be exerciſed, Will it follow, that its 
obligation is ſuſpended, where there is acceſs to exerciſe it? 


A third ſuppoſition is, the reverſe of the firſt, That a ſociety 
falls into extreme want of the neceſſaries of life: The queſtion 
is put, Whether in ſuch a caſe, an equal partition of bread, with- 
out regard to private property, though effected by power, and 
even by violence, would be regarded as criminal and injurious ? 
And the Author conceives, that this would be a lulpenfion of 
the ſtrict laws of juſtice. 


I anſwer, That ſuch an equal partition as Mr Hume mentions, 
is ſo far from being criminal or injurious, that juſtice requires 
it ; and ſurely that cannot be a ſuſpenſion of the laws of juſtice, 
which is an act of juſtice. All that the ſtricteſt juſtice requires in 
ſuch a caſe, is, That the man whoſe life is preſerved at the expence 
of another, and without his conſent, ſhould indemnify him when 
he is able. His caſe is ſimilar to that of a debtor who is inſol- 
vent, without any fault on his part. Juſtice requires that he 
ſhould be forborn till he is able to pay. It is ſtrange that Mr 
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Hon ſhould think that an action, neither criminal nor in- 
jurious, ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of the laws of juſtice. This ſeems 


to me a contradiction; for juſtice and injury are contradictory 
. | 


The next argument is thus expreſſed : © When any man, even 


in political ſociety, renders himſelf, by crimes, obnoxious 


to the public, he is puniſhed in his goods and perſon ; that is, 
© the ordinary rules of juſtice are, with regard to him, ſuſpend- 


ed for a moment, and it becomes equitable to inflict on him, 


* what otherwiſe he could not ſuffer without wrong or injury.“ 


This argument, like the former, refutes itſelf. For that an 
action ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of the rules of juſtice, and at the 
ſame time equitable, ſeems to me a contradiction. / It is poſſi- 
ble that equity may interfere with the letter of human laws, be- 
cauſe all the caſes that may fall under them, cannot be foreſeen ; 
but that equity ſhould interfere with juſtice is impoſſible. It is 
ſtrange that Mr Humsz ſhould think, that juſtice requires that a 


criminal ſhould be treated in the ſame way as an innocent 


Another argument is taken from public war. What is it, ſays 
he, but a ſuſpenſion of juſtice among the warring parties? The 
laws of war, which then ſucceed to thoſe of equity and juſtice, 


are rules calculated for the advantage and utility of that parti- 
cular ſtate in which men are now- placed. 


I anſwer, when war is undertaken for ſelf-defence, or for re- 


paration of intolerable injuries, juſtice authoriſes it. The laws 


of war, which have been deſcribed by many judicious moraliſts, 
are all drawn from the fountain of juſtice and equity ; and eve- 


ry thing contrary to juſtice, is contrary to the laws of war. 
That juſtice, which preſcribes one rule of conduct to a maſter, 


another 
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FAR to a ſervant; one to a parent, another to a child; pre- A HAF. v ; 
ſcribes alſo one rule of conduct towards a friend, another to- 
wards an enemy. I, do not underſtand what Mr Hume means 
by the advantage and utility of a ſtate of war, for which he ſays 
the laws of war are calculated, and ſucceed to thoſe of juſtice 
and equity. I know no laws of war that are not calculated for 
juſtice and equity. | 
The next argument is this, were there a ſpecies of creatures 

intermingled with men, which, though rational, were poſſeſſed 
of ſuch inferior ſtrength, both of body and mind, that they were 
incapable of all reſiſtance, and could never, upon the higheſt 
provocation, make us feel the effects of their reſentment; the 
neceſſary conſequence, I think, is, that we ſhould be bound, by 
the laws of humanity, to give gentle uſage to theſe creatures, 

but ſhould not, properly ſpeaking, lie under any reſtraint of ju- 
ſtice with regard to them, nor could they poſſeſs any right or 
property, excluſive of ſuch arbitrary lords. 


If Mr Hums had not owned this ſentiment as a conſequence 
of his Theory of Morals, I ſhould have thought it very unchari- 
table to impute it to him. However, we may judge of the 
Theory by its avowed conſequence, For there cannot be bet- 
ter evidence, that a theory of morals, or of any particular vir- 
tue, is falſe, than when it ſubyerts the practical rules of morals. 
This defenceleſs ſpecies of rational creatures, is doomed by Mr 
Hu to have no rights. Why ? Becauſe they have no power 
to defend themſelves. Is not this to ſay, That right has its ori- 
gin from power; which, indeed, was the doctrine of Mr Hozsxs, 
And to illuſtrate this doctrine, Mr Hume adds, That as no in- 
convenience ever reſults from the exerciſe of a power, ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed in nature, the reſtraints of Juſtice and property being 
totally uſeleſs, could never have place in fo unequal a confede- 
racy ; and, to the ſame purpoſe, he ſays, that the female part of 
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our own ſpecies, owe the ſhare they have in the rights of "RE 
to the power which their addreſs and their charms give them. 
If this be ſound morals, Mr Humz's Theory of Juſtice may be 


true. 


We may here obſerve, chat ougn in other places, Mr Holen 
founds the obligation of juſtice upon its utility to ourſelves, or 
to others, it is here founded ſolely upon utility to ourſelves, For 
ſurely to be treated with juſtice would be highly uſeful to the 


defenceleſs ſpecies he here ſuppoſes to exiſt. But as no incon- 


venience to ourſelves can ever reſult from our treatment of 
them, he concludes, that juſtice would be uſeleſs, and therefore 
can have no place. Mr HoBBzs could have laid no more. 


He ſuppoſes, f in the laft place, a ſtate of human nature, where- 
in all ſociety and intercourſe is cut off between man and man. 
It is evident, he ſays, that ſo ſolitary a being would be as much 


incapable of juſtice as of ſocial diſcourſe and converſation. 


And would not ſo ſolitary a being be as incapable of friend- 


fſhip, generoſity and compaſſion, as of juſtice! ? If this argu- 


ment prove juſtice to be an artificial virtue, it will, with Wer 
force, prove every focial virtue to be artificial, 


Theſe are the arguments which Mr Hume Has advanced in 
his Enquiry, in the firſt part of a long ſection upon juſtice. 


In the fecond part, the arguments are not ſo clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed, nor can they be eaſily collected. I ſhall offer ſome 
remarks upon what ſeems moſt ſpecious in this ſecond part. | 


He dati with obſerving, „ That, if we examine the par- 

« ticular laws by which juſtice is directed and property deter- 
* mined, they preſent us with the ſame concluſion. The good 
” of 
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« of mankind i is the only object r pil thoſe laws and regula CHAP: 


22 tions.“ 


It is not eaſy to perceive where the ſtreſs of this argument 
lies. The good of mankind is the objef of all the laws and regulations 
by which juſtice is directed and property determined; therefore juſtice ts 
not a natural virtue, but has its origin folely from public utility, and its 
beneficial conſequences are the ſole foundation F its merit. | 


Some ſtep ſeems to be wanting to nm the 8 
propoſition with the concluſion, which, I think, muſt be one 
or other of theſe two propoſitions; firſt, All the rules. of juſtice 
tend to public utility ; or, ſecondly, Public utility is the only. flandard 

of juſtice, from which alone all its rules muſt be deduced. 


If the argument be, That juſtice muſt have its origin ſolely 
from public utility, becauſe all its rules tend to public utility, 
I cannot admit the conſequence; nor can Mr Hun admit it 
without. overturning his own ſyſtem. For the rules of benevo- 
lence and humanity do all tend. to the public utility, and yet 


in his ſyſtem, they have another foundation in human nature; 


ſo likewiſe may the rules of juſtice. 


I am apt. to. think, therefore, that the argument is to be 
taken in the laſt ſenſe, That public utility is the only ſtandard 


of juſtice, from which all its rules muſt be deduced ; and there- 


fore juſtice has its origin ſolely from public utility. 


This ſeems to be Mr Hume's meaning, becauſe, in what 
follows, he obſerves, That, in order to eſtabliſh laws for the 


regulation of property, we muſt be acquainted with the na- 


ture and ſituation of man; muſt reject appearances which may 
be falſe, though ſpecious; and muſt ſearch for thoſe rules which 


are, on the whole, moſt uſeful and beneficial ; and endeavours ' 
to ſhew, that the eſtabliſhed rules which regard property are 
more for the public good, than the ſyſtem, either of thoſe reli- 
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CHAP. v. gious fanatics of the laſt age, who held, that ſaints only ſhould 


inherit the earth; or of thoſe political fanatics, who claimed an 


equal diviſion of ethernet 


We ſee here, FY OY cha . Mr Hunz 8 etacluGon 
reſpects juſtice. in general, his argument is confined to one 
branch of juſtice, to wit, the right of property; and it is well 
known, that, to conclude from a part to the whole, is not good 
reaſoning. | 


Beſides, the propoſition from which his concluſion is drawn, 
cannot: be granted, either with regard to property, or un re- 
gard to the other branches of juſtice. 


We emferroured before to ſhow, that property, though not 
an innate but an acquired right, may be acquired in the ſtate of 
nature, and agreeably to the laws of nature; and that this 
right has not its origin from human laws, made for the public 
good, though, when men enter into political ee it may 


and ought to be ONE by thoſe laws. 


—— 


If there were but two men upon che! RR f the earth, of 


ripe faculties, each might haye his own property, and might 
know his right to defend it, and his obligation not to invade the 


property of the other. He would have no need to have re- 
courſe to reaſoning from public good, in order to know when 
he was injured, either in his property, or in any of his natural 
rights, or to know what rules of juſtice he ought to, obſerve to- 
wards his neighbour. 


The ſimple rule, of not doing to his neighbour what he 
would think wrong to be done to himſelf, would lead him to 
the knowledge of every branch of juſtice, without the conſidera- 
tion of public good, or of laws and ſtatutes made to promote 
it. 

It 
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It is not true, therefore, That public utility is the only ſtan. CHAP, v. 
dude of juſtice, and that the rules of juſtice can be dedueed 
oy een their e * | 


Aanvrit, a the people of Athens had ſurely another 
notion of juſtice, when he pronounced the counſel of TunMis- 
rocks, which was communicated to him only, to be highly 
uſeful, but unjuſt; and the aſſembly, upon this authority, re- 
jected the propoſal unheard. Theſe honeſt citizens, though ſab- 
ject to no laws but of their own making, far from making 
utility the ſtandard of juſtice, made juſtice to be the ſtandard 
of 5 5 


* What it a a property ? Any thing which it is lawful for 
him, and for him alone, to uſe. But «what rule have we by 
« hies wo tin aiflingaiſh theſe objet? Here we muſt have re- 
a Seay to ſtatutes, caſtoms, 1 ING Sc. ü 


Does not this imply, that, in the ate of nature, tele can be 
no diſtinction of property? If fo, Mr Hun's tate of nature 
is s the ade with chat of Mr Hoppts. e 


It is true, that, when men bad members of a political ſo- 
ciety, they ſubject their property, as well as themſelves, to the 
laws, and muſt either acquieſce in what the laws determine, or 
teave the ſociety. But juſtice, and even that particular branch of it 
which out author always ſuppoſes to be the whole, is antecedent 
to political ſocieties and to their laws; and the intention of 
theſe laws 1 Is, to be the guardians of juſtice, and to redreſs in- 
juries, | es 3 86 : 

As att the worls of men are opere, human u may be 
unjuſt; which could never be, if juſtice had its origin from 
law, as | the author ſeems here to inſinuate. . 

5 % wa Juſtice 
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char v. Juſtice requires, that a member ſof a ſtate ſhould ſubmit to 
| 8 the laws of the ſtate; when - they require nothing unjuſt or im- 
| + pious. There may, therefore, be ſtatutory rights and ſtatutory 
crimes. A ſtatute may create a right which did not before ex- 
iſt; or make that to be criminal which was not ſo before. But 
this could never be, if there were Not an antecedent obligation 
upon the ſubjects, to obey. the ſtatutes. - In like manner, the 
command of a maſter may make that to be the ſervant's duty 
which, before, was not his duty, and the ſervant may be charge- 
able with injuſtice. if he diſobeys, becauſe he was under an 
_ antecedent obligation to; obey his maſter in lawful things. 


We grant, therefore, that particular laws may direct juſtice 
and determine property, and ſometimes even upon very ſlight 
reaſons and analogies, or even for no other reaſon but that it is 
better that ſuch a point ſhould be determined by law than that 

it ſhould be left a dubious ſubject of contention. But this, 

far from preſenting us with the concluſion which the author 
would eſtabliſh, preſents us with a - contrary concluſion. For 

all theſe particular laws and Arerker geri Abeir, whole Wige 
them, to wit, That — "ought to | obey the laws of their 
e | | | 
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The author compares the rules of juſtice with the ,moſt frivo- 
lous ſuperſtitions, and can find no foundation for moral ſenti- 


ment in the one more than in the other, excepting that juſtice 
is requiſite to the well-being and exiſtence of ſociety, 


It is very true, that, if we examine mine and zhine by the 

Senſes of fight, ſinell or touch, or ſcrutinize them by the ſciences of medi- 

cine, chemiſtry or phyſics, - we, perceive no difference. But the rea- 

ſon is, that none of theſe ſenſes or ſciences are the judges of 

right or wrong, or can give any conception of them, any more 

than the ear of colour, or the eye of ſound. Every man of 

. | common 


D Fee 1 


common underſtanding, and every ſavage, when he applies his MA. V, 
moral faculty to'thoſe objects, perceives a difference as clearly 
as he perceives day-light/ When that ſenſe or faculty is not 
conſulted, in vain do we conſult every other, in 2 2 queſtion of 

** and wrong: | 


To perceive that juſtice dd to n a of coknkind; would! 
lay no moral obligation upon us to be juſt, unleſs we be con- 
ſcious of a moral obligation to do what tends to the good of 
mankind. If ſuch a moral obligation be admitted, why may 
we not admit a ſtronger obligation to do injury to no man? 
The laſt obligation is as eaſily conceived as the firſt, and Cad 
is as clear evidence of its ts exiſtence 1 in human nature. 


| The laſt argamneit is a dilemma, and is thus expreſſed: „The 
dilemma ſeems obvious. As juſtice evidently tends to pro- 
* mote public utility, and to ſupport civil ſociety, the ſentiment 
* of juſtice is either derived from our reflecting on that ten- 

dency, or, like hunger, thirſt and other appetites, reſentment, 

love of life, attachment to offspring, and other paſſions, ariſes 

from a ſimple original inſtinct in the human breaſt, which 
nature has implanted for like ſalutary purpoſes. If the lat- 
ter be the caſe, it follows, That property, which is the object 

of juſtice, is alſo diſtinguiſhed by a ſimple original inſtinct, 

and is not aſcertained by any argument or reflection. But 

„ who is there that ever heard of ſuch an inſtin,” Cc. 


cc 
3 
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I doubt not but Mr Hume has heard of a principle called 
conſcience, Which nature has implanted in the human breaſt, 
Whether he will call it a ſimple original inſtinct, I know not, 
as he gives that name to all our appetites and to all our paſſions, 
From this principle, I think, we derive the ſentiment of juſtice. 


As the eye not only gives us the conception of colours, but 
makes us perceive one body to have one colour, and another 
K k k 2 | body 
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tion ot true and falſt, but makes us petoee one propofitian to 
be true and another to be falſe ; ſo our conſcience, or moral fa- 
culty, not only gives us the conception of honeſt and diſhoneſt, 
but makes us perceive one kind of conduct to be honeſt, ano- 
ther to be diſhoneſt. By this faculty we perceive a merit in 
honeſt bnd 1 ec mne Rn e to 
un. e hs Huf 90; 03, u nog 1017 (3-1 1 | 
3 

That theſe sieben are not label eſſect of rin or i 
acquired habits, we have the ſame | reaſon to conclude, as that 
our perception of what is true and what falſe, is not the effect 
of education or of acquired habits. There have been men who 
profeſſed to believe, that there is no ground to aſſent to any one 
propofition rather than its contrary; but I never yet heard 
of a man who had the offrontery to profeſs himfelf to be unde: 
no obligation of ne or ne of 1 or Ne in bis 
dealings er 8 en ine t 159 1 5 
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Nor anni this about of .confcience require innate ideas of pro- 
perry, and of the various ways of acquiring aud transferring it, or in- 
nute ideas of kings and fenators, of preturs and chancellors and juries, 
any more than the faculty of ſeeing” requires innate ideas of 
colours, or than the faculty of . 1 innate ideas 
of ee 5 r3echs and —_ . n 
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i H 5 P. | VI. 
en of the Nature and 005 AD of a Contratt 


"HE obligation of contiilts and peowbit is a matter ſo ſa- 
cred, and of ſuch conſequence to human ſociety, that ſpe- 
e which have a tendency to weaken that obligation, and 
to perplex men's notions on a ſubject ſo plain and ſo important, 
ought to meet with the diſapprobation of all honeft men. 


Some ſuch ſpeculations, I think, we have in the third volume 
of Mr Home's Treatiſe of Human Nature, and in his Enquiry 
into the Principles of Morals ; and my deſign in this chapter is, 
to offer ſome obſervations on the nature of a contract or pro- 
miſe, and on two paſſages of that author on this fubject. 


— 


I am far from ſaying or thinking, that Mr Hun meant to 


weaken men's obligations to honeſty and fair dealing, or that 


he had not a ſenſe of theſe obligations himſelf, It is not the 
man I impeach, but his writings. Let us think of the firſt as 
charitably as we can, while we freely examine the import and 
tendency of the laſt. | 


Although the nature of a contract and of a promiſe is per- 
fectly underſtood by all men of common underſtanding; yet, 
by attention to the operations of mind fignified by theſe words, 
we ſhall be better enabled to judge of the metaphyſical ſubtil- 
ties which have been raiſed about them. A promiſe and a con- 
tract differ ſo little in what concerns the preſent diſquiſition, 
that the ſame reaſoning (as Mr Huuz juſtly obſerves) extends 
to both. In a promiſe, one party only comes under the obliga- 
tion, the other acquires a right to the preſtation promiſed. But 


we give the name of a contract to a tranſaction in which each 


Party 
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CHAT. v1, party comes under an obligation to the other, and each recipro- 


cally ACQUITES a right to Dems is 1 mon by the other. 


The Latin word paftum ſeems to extend to both ; and the de- 
finition given of it in the Civil Law, and borrowed from Ur- 


pix, is, Duorum pluriumve in idem placitum conſenſus. TiIrius, 


a modern Civilian, has endeavoured to make this definition 
more complete, by adding the words, Obligationis licitè conſtituendæ 
vel tollendæ cauſa datus. With this addition the definition is, That 
a contract is the conſent of two or more perſons in the ſame. 
thing, given with the intention of conſtituting or diflolving law- 


fully ſome obligation. 


This definition is perhaps as good as any other that can be 
given; yet, I believe, every man will acknowledge, that it gives 
him no clearer or more diſtin notion of a contract than he 
had before. If it is conſidered as a ſtrictly logical definition, 
I believe ſome objections might be made to it; but I forbear to 
mention them, becauſe I believe that ſimilar objections might be 
made to any definition of a contract that can be given. 


Nor can it be inferred from this, that the noon of a contract 
is not perfectly clear in every man come to years of underſtand- 
ing. For this is common to many operations of the mind, that 
although we underſtand them perfectly, and are in no danger of 
confounding them with any thing elſe ; yet we cannot define 
them according to the rules of logic, by a genus and a ſpecific 
difference. And when we attempt it, we rather darken than 
give light to them, 


Is there anything more diſtinctly underſtood by all men, 
than what it is to ſee, to hear, to remember, to judge? Vet it is 
the moſt difficult thing in the world to define theſe operations 


according to the rules of logical definition. Bu- it is not more 
difficult than it is uſeleſs, 4 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes Philoſophers attempt to define them ; but, if we CHAP. VI. 
P P ut, i — 


examine their definitions, we ſhall find, that they amount to no 
more than giving one ſynonymous word for another, and com- 
conly a worſe for a better. So when we define a contract, by 
calling it a conſent, a convention, an agreement, what is this but 


giving a ſynonymous word for it, and a word that is neither 
more expreſſive nor better underſtood ? 


One boy has a top, another a ſcourge ; ſays the firſt to the 
other, If you will lend me your ſcourge as long as I can keep up 


my top with it, you ſhall next have the top as long as you can 


keep it up. Agreed, ſays the other. This is a contract perfect- 
ly underſtood by both parties, though they never heard of the 
definition given by ULPIAN or by TiTius. And each of them 
knows, that he is injured if the other breaks the bargain, and 
that he does 7 if he breaks it himſelf. 


The © operations of 'the human mind may be divided into two 
claſſes, the ſolitary and the ſocial. As promiſes and contracts 
belong to the laſt b 87918, it may be proper to explain this divi- 
ſion. | 


I call thoſe operations ſolitary, which may be performed by a 
man in ſolitude, without intercourſe with any other intelligent 
being, 


I call thoſe operations ſocial, which neceſſarily imply ſocial 
intercourſe with ſome other intelligent being who bears a part 
in them. 


Py man may ſee, and hear, and remember, and judge, and rea- 
ſon ; he may deliberate and form purpoſes, and execute them, 

without the intervention of any other intelligent being. They 
are ſolitary acts. But when he aſks a queſtion for information, 
when he. teſtifies a fact, when he gives a command to his fer- 
vant, when he makes a promiſe, or enters into a contract, theſe are 


ſocial 
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CHAP. VI. ſocial 205 of mind, and can have no exiſtence without che i inter- 
| vention of ſome other intelligent being, who acts a part in them. 
Between the operations of the mind, which, for want of a more 

Proper name, I have called ſelilary, and thoſe I have called ſocial, 

there is this very remarkable diſtinction, that, in the ſolitary, 

the expreſſion of them by words, or any other ſenſible fign, is 
accidental. They may exift, and be complete, without being 
expreſſed, without being known to any other perſon, But, in 

the focial operations, the expreſſion is eſſential. They can- 

not. exiſt without being expreſſed by words or figns, and known 

to the other n 


If nature had not Wide man capable of ach ſocial operations 
of mind, and furniſhed him with a language to expreſs them, he 
might think, and reaſon, and deliberate, and will; he might 

have defires and averſions, joy and ſorrow ; in a word. he might 
exert all thoſe operations of mind, which the writers in logic and 
pneumatology have ſo copiouſſy deſcribed; but, at the ſame 
time, he would: ſtill be a ſolitary being, even when in a crowd; 
it would be impoſſible for him to put a queſtion, or give a com- 
mand, to aſk a fayour, or teſtify a fact, to make a promiſe or a 
bargain. 


I take it to be the common opinion of Philoſophers, That the 
ſocial operations of the human mind are not ſpecifically differ- 
ent from the ſolitary, and that they are only various modifica- 
tions or compoſitions of our ſolitary operations, and may be re- 
ſolved into them. 


It is, for this reaſon probably, that, in enumerating the opera- 
tions of the mind, the ſolitary only are mentioned, and no no- 
tice at all taken of the ſocial, though they are familiar to eyery 
man, and have names in all languages. 


I apprehend, however, it will be found extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to reſolve our ſocial operations into any modifi- 
cation 


OF THE NATURE OF A CONTRACT. 
cation or compoſition of the ſolitary: And that an attempt to 
do this, would prove as ineffectual as the attempts that have 
been made to reſolve all our ſocial affections into the ſelfiſh. 
The ſocial operations appear to be as ſimple in their nature as 
the ſolitary. They are found in every individual of Kae ſpecies, 
even before the uſe of reaſon. 


The power which man has of holding ſocial intercourſe 


with his kind, by aſking and refuſing, threatening and ſupplica- 


ting, commanding and obeying, teſtifying and promiſing, muſt 
either be a diſtinct faculty given by our Maker, and a part of 
our conſtitution, like the powers of ſeeing, and hearing, or it 
muſt be a human invention. If men have invented this art of 
ſocial intercourſe, it muſt follow, that every individual of the 
ſpecies muſt have invented it for himſelf. It cannot be taught; 
for though, when once carried to a certain pitch, it may be im- 
proved by teaching; yet it is impoſſible it can begin in that way, 
becauſe all teaching ſuppoſes a ſocial intercourſe and language 
already eſtabliſhed between the teacher and the learner. This 
intercourſe muſt, from the very firſt, be carried on by ſenſible 
ſigns ; for the thoughts of other men can be diſcovered in no 
other way, I think it is likewiſe evident, that this intercourſe, 
in its beginning at leaſt, muſt. be carried on by natural ſigns, 
whoſe meaning is underſtood by both parties, previous to all 
compact or agreement. For there can be no compact without 
ſigns, nor without ſocial intercourſe. _ 7 


I apprehend therefore, that the ſocial intercourſe of mankind, : 


conſiſting of thoſe ſocial operations which I have mentioned, 
is the exerciſe of a faculty appropriated to that purpoſe, which 
is the gift of God, no leſs than the powers of ſeeing and hear- 
ing. And that, in order to carry on this intercourſe, Gop has 
given to man a natural language, by which his ſocial operations 
are expreſſed, and, without which, the artificial languages of ar- 
ticulate ſounds, and of writing, could never have been invented 
by human art. 
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cHar. vil. The f igns in ih natural ae are looks, changes of che 
| features, modulations of the voice, and geſtures of the body. 
All men underſtand this language without inſtruction, and all 
men can uie it in ſome degree. But they are moſt expert in it 
who uſe it moſt. It makes a great part of the language of ſa- 
| vages, and therefore they are more expert in the uſe of natural 
i ſigns t than the civilized. | 


The language of dumb SIR is moſtly formed of natural 
ſigns; and they are all great adepts in this language of nature. 
All that we call action and pronunciation, in the moſt perfect 
orator, and the moſt admired actor, is nothing elſe but ſuperad- 
ding the language of nature to the language of articulate ſounds. 
The pantomimes among the Romans carried it to the higheſt 
pitch of perfection. For they could act parts of comedies and 
tragedies in 'dumb-ſhew, ſo as to be underſtood, not only by 
" thoſe who were accuſtomed, to this entertainment, but by all 
the ſtrangers. that came to Rome, from all the corners of the 
earth, 


— 


For it may be obſerved of chis natural language. (and no- 

8 more clearly demonſtrates it to be a part of the human 

conſtitution,) that although it require practice and ſtudy to en- 

able a man to expreſs his ſentiments by it in the moſt perfect 

manner; yet it requires neither ſtudy nor practice in the ſpec- 
tator to underſtand it. The knowledge of it was before latent 

in the mind, and we no ſooner ſee it, than we immediately re- 

cogniſe it, as we do an acquaintance whom we had long forgot, 

and could not have deſcribed ; but no ſooner do we ſee him, 

: chan we know for certain that bbs the very man. 


This knowledge, in all mankind, of the natural ſigns of men's 
thoughts and ſentiments, i is indeed ſo like to reminiſcence, that it 
ſeems 
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"Wi It is not by Cn that all PERS or} ae as, an open 
countenance, and a placid eye, is a ſign of amity ; that a con- 
tracted brow, and a fierce look, 1s the ſign of anger. It is not 
from reaſon that we learn to know. the natural ſigns of conſent- 
ing and nes of TY and. denying, of ning and 
en 1 b 


No man can perceive any neceſſary connection between the 
ſigns of ſuch operations, and the things fignified by them. But 

we are ſo formed by the Author of our nature, that the opera- 

tions themſelves become viſible, as it were, by their natural 

ſigns. This knowledge reſembles reminiſcence, in this reſpect, po 
that it is immediate. We form the concluſion with great aſſu- | 

rance, without knowing any premiſes from which it may be 

drawn by reaſoning; | 


| \ lead us too far from the intention \ of the profece en- 
quiry, to conſider more particularly, in what degree the ſocial 
intercourſe is natural, and a part of our conſtitution ; how far 
it is of human invention. = | 


It is ſufficient to obſerye, that this intercourſe of human 
minds, by which their thoughts and ſentiments are exchanged, 
and their ſouls mingle together as it were, is common to the 

whole ſpecies from infancy. 


Like our other powers, its firſt beginnings are weak, and 
ſcarcely perceptible. But, it is a certain fact, that we can 
perceive ſome communication of ſentiments between the nurſe 
and her nurſling, before it is a month old. And I doubt not, 
put that, if both had grown out of the earth, and had never 
ſeen another human face, oy would be able in a few years 
to converſe together. i it Paine? wilt 10 3159 \ohds 
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can neither plight their veracity by teſtimony, nor their fidelity 
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dere! appears indeed to be ſome degree of foetal intetcourſs 
among brute- animals, and between ſome of them and man. 2 
dog exults in the careſſes of his maſter, and is humbled at his 


diſpleaſure. But there are two operations of the ſocial kind, of 


which the brute- animals ſeem to be altogether incapable. They 


by any engagement or promiſe. If nature had made them ca- 
pable of theſe operations, they would have had a language to ex- 


preſs them by, as man has: But of this we ſee no appearance. 


A fox is ſaid to ute ſtratagems, but he cannot lie; becauſe he 
cannot give his teſtimony, or plight his veracity. A dog is faid 
to be faithful to his maſter; but no more is meant but that he 


is affectionate, for he never came under any engagement. I ſee 


no evidence, that any brute animal is er or dude LOT 
teſtitabiiy; ot making a PR 


A dumb man cannot ſpeak any more than a PIO or a 408 ; but 


| be can give his teſtimony by ſigus as early in life as other men 


can do by words: He knows whit à lie is as early as other men, 
and hates it as much. He can plight his faith; and i is ſeafible 
of the GIA of a promiſe or contract. 58 


It is eee a prerogative of man, that * can communicate 


| his knowledge of facts by teſtimony, and enter into engagements 


y promiſe or contra. Gop has given him theſe powers by a 
part of his conſtitution, which diſtinguiſhes him from all brute- 
animals. And whether they are original powers, or reſolvable 


into other original powers, it is evident that they ſpring up in 


the human mind at an early period of life, and are found in eve- 
ry nm by _ Jr whether ne or civilized. 


"Theſe vrcrdgbive Pacer of 1 man, Uke all his deer powers, 


' muſt be given for ſome end, and for a good end. And if we 


conſider a little farther — of nature, in relation to 


this part of the human conſtitution, we ſhall perceive the wiſ- 
J;30 1 | | . Wu «© dom 
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dom i of Nature in the ſtructure of it, and ay cl our 2 VI. 
| duty in in conſequence of it. Te Ra | | © 
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i It i is evident, in the 5 place, . if no Sd TEA given to 


reſtimony, if there was no reliance upon 8 N would 
anſwer no en end at all, not eren that of a 1 210 
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i Secondly, Sant men diele % Mine principle'i in Miese t- 
ture to rely on declarations and promiſes; yet if men found in 
experience, that there was no fidelity on the other part in ma- 
king and in keeping them, no man of common 8 
would truſt to them, and 15 they gage hecuine WO; ory br. 

Hence it appears, tirdy, That this c giving eee 
and of promiſing, can anſwer no end in ſociety, unleſs there be 
a conſiderable degree, both of fidelity on the one part, and of 
truſt on the other. Theſe two mult ſtand or fall Wen and 

one of them cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without the other.” "VP. - 


Fourthly, It may be obſerved, that fdelity i in SES and 
promiſes, and its counter-part, truſt and reliance upon them, 
form a fyſtem of ſocial intercourle, the moſt amiable,” the moſt 
uſeful, that can be among men. Without fidelity and truſt, 
there can be no human ſociety. There never was a ſociety, 
even of ſavages, nay even of robbers or pirates, in which there 
was not a great degree of veracity and of fidelity among them- 
ſelves. Without it man would be the moſt diſſocial animal that 
Gob has made. His ſtate would be in reality what HonBES con- 
ceived the ſtate of nature to be, a ſtate of war of every man 
againſt every n man; nor coule tle. war ever terminate in ee 
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It may be obſerved, in the fifth place, hat man 1s evidently | 
made for living in ſociety. His ſocial affections ſhew this as : 
evidently, as that the eye was made for ſeeing. His ſocial ope- ; 
rations, particularly thoſe of wag rp, and Fan may it 
NO leſs evident. | | 
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car. vi. From ee ohſervations it follows, that if no proyiſion were 
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ba by nature, to engage men to fidelity i in declarations and 
promiſes, human nature would be a contradiction to itſelf, made 
for an end, yet without the neceſſary means of attaining it. 
As if the ſpecies had been furniſhed with good eyes, but with- 
out the power of opening their eye-lids... There Are no blunders 
of this kind in the works of Gop. Wherever there is an end 
intended, the | means are admirably fitted for Rs attainment of 
it; and a Wwe find I to * in . eaſe before us. 
ME 111 3 

For wo ſee aan, as * as they are ig of 8 
ſtanding declarations and promiſes, are led by their conſtitution 
to rely upon them. They are no leſs led by conſtitution to ve- 


racity and candour, on their on part. Nor do they ever de- 


viate from this road of truth, and fincerity, until corrupted by 
bad example and bad company. This diſpoſition. to fincerity i in 


themſelves, aud to give credit to others, whether we call it in- 
Aind, or hatever name we give it, muſt be conſidered as che 
. of their conflitutzen. 
Mor oloat a? wall f 

580 570 the e eſſential to. 3 3 diced,” 1 bien good 
faith on the one part, and , truſt on the other, are formed by na- 
ture in the minds of children, before they are capable of know- 
ing their utility, or Belag influenced by conſiderations either of 
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.Wbanin we e grow up ſo far 51 to have the conception of a right 


2 a- wrong in conduct, the turpitude of lying, falſehood, and 


diſhoneſty, is diſcerned, not by any train of reaſoning, but by 


an immediate perception. For we ſee that every man diſap- 
proves It in 2 others, even thoſe who are conſcious of it in them- 
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Evety: man thinks himſelf injured * ill uſed, and feels re- 


ſentment, when he is impoſed upon by K. "Every man takes it 


as a ; reproach when falſehood is imputed to him. Theſe are 
the 
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cke cleareſt evidences, that all men denn of falſchood, when CHAP. \,, ** 
e eee 1s not biaſſed. 0 .11014h19bifoo mravt:, 42 : 
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1 know of no Adee thac has de given of any 1 nation 18 
rude, as not to have theſe ſentiments. It is certain that dumb 
people have them, and diſcover them about the ſame period of 
life, in which they appear in thoſe who ſpeak. And it may rea- 
ſonably be thought, that dumb perſons, at that time of life, have 
had as little advantage, with regard to morals, from their educa- " | 
tion, as the ente e er 1 fi o io noniarviatda rd 
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wry man come to years of reflection, when he pledges his 
veracity or fidelity, thinks he has a right to be credited, and is 
affronted if he is not. But there cannot be a ſhadow of right to 
be credited, unleſs there be an obligation to good faith. For 
right on one hand, neceſſarily implies obligation on the other. 


When we ſee that in the moſt ſavage ſtate, that ever was 
known of the human race, men have always lived in ſocieties 
greater or leſs, this of itſelf is a proof from fact, that they have 
had that ſenſe of their obligation to fidelity, without which no 
human ſociety can ſubſiſt. 


From theſe obferrarions, I think, it appears very evident, that 
as fidelity on one part, and truſt on the other, are eſſential to 
that intercourſe of men, which we call human ſociety ; ſo the 
Author of our nature has made wiſe proviſion for perpetuating . 
them among men, in that degree that is neceſſary to human ſo- | 
ciety, in all the different periods of human life, and in all the 
ſtages of human improvement and degeneracy. 

In early years, we have an innate diſpoſition to them. In 

riper years, we feel our obligation to fidelity as much as to any 
moral duty whatſoever. 


| Nor 
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Aa. vi, Nor is it i neceſſary to mention the collateral iindngements to 
CA this virtue, ' from conſiderations of prudence, which are obvious 

to every man that reflects. Such as, that it creates truſt, the 
moſt effectual engine of human power; that it requires no arti- 
fice or concealment; dreads no detection; that it inſpires cou- 
rage and magnanimity, and is the natural ally of every virtue; 
ſo that there is no virtue whatſoever, to which dur natural ob- 
GETS . 8 more ſtrong 01 or more e a ont: 1 
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PA ente or two, with ee to the nature 'of a con- 
| tract, will be ſufficient for the preſent en 


It is obvious that the preſtation promiſed muſt be 5 
wy both parties. One party engages to do ſuch a thing, another 
accepts of this engagement. An engagement to do, one does not 
know what, can neither be made nor accepted. It is no leſs 

CT, that a contract i is a d yoluntary tranſaction. | 


But it ought to be ciated; chat 2 will, , Which is efſential 
to a contract, is only a will to engage, or «to: become bound. 
We muſt beware of confounding this will, with a will to perform 
what we have engaged. The laſt can ſignify nothing elſe than 
an intention and fixed purpoſe to do what we have engaged to 
„ do. The will to become bound, and to confer a right upon the 
other party, is indeed the very eſſence of a eontract; but the pur- 
poſe of anne our engagement,/ is no part of the contract at 
all. 


A I purpecs i is a ſolitary 400 of mind, which lays no obliga- 
tion on the perſon; nor confers any right on another. A fraudu- 
lent perſon may contract with a fixed purpoſe of not perform- 
ing his engagement. But this purpoſe makes no change with 
regard to his obligation. He is as much bound as the honeſt 

man, who contracts with a fixed purpoſe of performing. 


As the contract is binding without any regard to the purpoſe, 
ſo 
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ſo there may be a purpoſe without any contract. A purpoſe is CHAP. VI. 
no contract, even when it is declared to the perſon for whoſe 
benefit it is intended. I may ſay to a man, I intend to do ſuch 
a thing for your benefit, but I come under no engagement. 
Every man underſtands the meaning of this ſpeech, and ſees 
no contradiction in it: Whereas, if a purpoſe declared were the 
ſame thing with a contract, ſuch a ſpeech. would be a contra- 
diction, and would be the ſame as if one ſhould ſay, I promiſe 
to do ſuch a thing, but I do not OP 


All this i is o plata to every man * common ſenſe, that it 
would have been unneceſſary to be mentioned, had not ſo acute 
a man as Mr Hunz grounded ſome of the contradictions he 
finds in a contract, upon confounding a will to engage in a con- 
a waths a will or purpoſe to ee the een. 


48 7 
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7 1 come now to , conſider the ſpeculations of that Author with 
regard to contracts. 8 | 


In order to ſupport a favourite notion of his own, That juſtice 
is not a natural but an artificial virtue, and that it derives its 
whole merit from its utility, he has laid down ſome principles 


which, I think, have a tendency to ſubvert all faith and fair- 
dealing * mankind. 


In the third volume of the Treatiſe of Human Nature, p-· 40. 
he lays it down as an undoubted maxim, That no action can be 
virtuous or morally good, unleſs there be, in human nature, 
ſome motive to produce it, diſtinct from its morality. Let us 
apply this undoubted maxim in an inſtance or two. If a man 


keeps his word, from this ſole motive, that he ought to do fo, 
this is no virtuous or morally good action. If a man pays his 
debt from this motive, that juſtice requires this of him, this is 
no virtuous or morally good action. If a judge or an arbiter 
gives a ſentence in a cauſe, from no other motive but regard to 

M m m juſtice, 
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CHAP: VI. juſtice; this is no virtuous or morally good action. Theſd ap- 


pear to me to be ſhocking abſurdities, which no i 20 IO 
ſubtilty can ever Juſtify: FT Ya 


Nothing is more FRO than that every human action takes 
its denomination and its moral nature from the motive from 
which it is performed. That is a benevolent action, which is 


done from benevolence. That is an act of gratitude which is 
done from a ſentiment of gratitude. That is an act of obedi- 


ence to Gop, which is done from a regard to his command. 
And, in general, that is an act of virtue which i is done ang a 
regard to NO 0 | 


Virtübü actions are 10 far from [adit other motives, be- 
fides their being virtubus, to give them merit, that their merit 
is then n and moſt conſpicuous, when every motive that 
can in the oppoſite ſcale! is Pon by the ſole con- 
ider of their being our duty. 


| his maxim, therefore, of Mr Hun, That no action can be 
virtuous or morally good, untels' there be: ſome motive to pro- 
duce it diſtin from its morality, is ſo far from being undoubr- 
edly true, that it is undoubtedly falſe. It was never, ſo far as 1 


know, maintained by any moraliſt, but by the Epicureans; and 


it ſavours of the very dregs of that ſect. It agrees well with 
the principles of thoſe who maintained, that virtue is an empty 
name, and that it is entitled to no regard, but in as far as it mi- 
niſters to pleaſure or N 


T believe the aunmhör of this maxim' ated upon better niece 
principles than he wrote; and that what Cic RO fays of Err- 
cunxus, may be applied to him: Redarguitur igſe a ſiſe, vinruntur- 
que feripta jus probitate ious et moribus, et ut ulii exiflimantur dicere 
ae you Fore, Je ile Mibi videter facere telus _ OT | 

But 
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But let us fee how he applies this maxim to contracts. I give 
| you his words from the place formerly cited. I ſuppoſe, 


* ſays he, a perſon to have lent me a ſum of money, on condi- 


* tion that it be reſtored in a few days; and, after the expira- 


„ tion of the term agreed on, he demands the ſum. I aſk, 


* 'what reaſon or motive have I to reſtore the money? It will 

perhaps be ſaid, that my regard to juſtice and abhorrence of 
* villany and knavery, are ſufficient reaſons for me, if I have 
the leaſt grain of honeſty, or ſenſe of duty and obligation. 
6 And this anſwer, no doubt, is juſt and ſatisfactory to man in 
« his civilized ſtate, and when trained up according to a certain 
« diſcipline and education. But, in his rude and more natural 
5 A r if you are pleaſed to call ſuch a condition natural, 

this anſwer would be ene as perfectly W N and 
* | TOphiical. A 


The doctrine we are rhughe in | this paſſage is this, That 
_though a man, in a civilized ſtate, and when trained up accord- 
ing to a certain diſcipline and education, may have a regard to 
| Jaftice, and an abhorrence of villany and knavery, and ſome 
ſenſe of duty and obligation; yet to a man in his rude and more 
natural condition, the conſiderations of honeſty, juſtice, duty 
and obligation, will be perfectly unintelligible and ſophiſtical. 


Fr 


And this is brought as an argument to e that juſtice is not 


a natural Put an artificial virtue. 
I ſhall offer ſome obſervations on this argument. 


1. Although it may be true, that what is unintelligible to man 
in his rude ſtate may be intelligible to him in his civilized ſtate, 
I cannot (conceive, that what is ſophiſtical in the rude ſtate 
ſhould change its nature, and become juſt reaſoning, when man 
is more improved. What is a ſophiſm, will always be ſo; nor 
can any change in the ſtate of the perſon who judges, make 
that to be juſt reaſoning which before was ſophiſtical. Mr 
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CHAP. VI. 
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 Hume's argument requires, that to man in his rude ſtate; the 
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motives to juſtice and honeſty ſhould not only appear to be ſo- 
phiſtical, but ſhould really be ſo. If the motives were juſt in 
themſelves, then juſtice would be a natural virtue, although the 
rude man, by an error of his judgment, thought otherwiſe. 

But if juſtice be not a natural virtue, which is the point 
Mr Hunz intends to prove, then every argument, by which man 
in his natural ſtate may be urged to it, muſt be a ſophiſm in re- 
ality, and not in appearance only; and the effect of diſcipline 
and education in the civilized ſtate can only be to make thoſe 
motives to juſtice appear juſt and acer, which, in their 

own nature, are ſophiſtical, Nh 


2. It were to be wiſhed, that this ingenious Author had ſhewn 
us, why that ſtate of man, in which the obligation to honeſty, 
and an abhorrence of villany, appear perfectly unintelligible 
and ſophiſtical, ſhould be his more natural fate. 


It is the nature of 3 ſociety to be progreſſive, as much 
as it is the nature of the individual. In the individual, the 
ſtate of infancy leads to that of childhood, childhood to youth, 
youth to manhood, and manhood to old age. If one ſhould ſay, 
that the ſtate of infancy is a more natural ſtate than that of 
manhood or of old age, I am apt to think, that this would be 
words without any meaning. In like manner, in human ſociety, 
there is a natural progreſs from rudeneſs to civilization, from 
ignorance to knowledge. What period of this progreſs ſhall we 
call man's natural ſtate? To me they appear all equally natural. 
Every ſtate of ſociety is equally natural, wherein men have ac- 
ceſs to exert their natural powers about their proper objects, 
and to improve thoſe powers by the means which their ſituation 


affords. 


Mr Hun, indeed, ſhews ſome timidity in affirming the rude 
ſtate to be the more natural ſtate of man; and, therefore, adds 
this 
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this qualifying neee If you are pleaſed t to call ſuch a con- — VI. 
dition natural. 


But it ought to be obſerved, That if the premiſes of his argu- 
ment be weakened by this clauſe, the ſame weakneſs muſt be 
communicated to the concluſion; and the concluſion, according 
to the rules of good reaſoning, ought to be; That. 1 is an 
artificial Nette oo yUs be No to call. ; it axtifocial, | | * 


3. It were: likewiſe to benidhed;. Foe Mr HEN had ſhewn 
from fact, that there ever did exiſt ſuch a ſtate: of man as that 
which he calls his more natural ſtate. It is a ſtate wherein a 
man borrows a ſum of money, on the condition that he is to re- 
ſtore it in a few days; yet when the time of payment comes, 
his obligation to repay. what he borrowed is perfectly unintelli- 
gible and ſophiſtical. It would have been proper to have given 
at leaſt a ſingle inſtance of ſome tribe of the human race that 
was found to be in this natural ſtate. If no ſuch inſtance can 
be given, it is probably a ſtate merely imaginary; like that 
ſtate, which ſome have imagined, wherein men were Ouran Ou 
N or ee PEN Were fiſhes _ . 0. | 


A 


— 
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Indeed, n a ſtate "WIE :mpoſlible. That: & man ould 
lend without, any conception of his haying a right to be repaid 
or that a man ſhould borrow on the condition of paying in a 
few days, and yet have no conception of his N ſeems 
to me to involve a contradiction. 2, | 


1 grant, chat a Ina wan ** lend without any expecta- 
tion of being repaid; but that he ſnould lend without any con- 
ception of a right to be repaid, is a contradiction. In like man- 
ner, a fraudulent man may borrow without an intention of pay- 
ing back ; but that he could borrow, while an obligation to re- 
pay is perfectly unintelligible to him, this is a contradiction. 

2 Te 00 The 
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"The fime author, in his; Enquiry: into the Principles of Mo- 
rals, ſect. 3. enen of the ſame ene has the ns, 


Note : 
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* is n b will or conſent eee dns 
property, nor cauſes the obligation of a promiſe, (for the ſame 


| <6; reaſoning. extends to both) but the will muſt be expreſſed! by 


« words or ſigns, in order to impoſe a tie upon any man. The 
« expreſſion being once brought in as ſubſervient to the will, 
© ſoon becomes the principal part of the promiſe ; nor will a 
man be leſt bound by his word, though he ſecretly: give a dif- 
* ferent direction to his intention, and with-hold the aſſent of 
his mind. But though the expreſſion makes, on moſt occa- 


* fions, the whole of the promiſe; yet it does not always ſo; 


<, andione'who:ſhould make uſe of any expreſſion, of which he 
knows not che meaning, and which he uſes without any ſenſe 
of che conſequences,” would not certainly be bound by it. 
Nay, though he know its meaning; yet if he uſes it in; jeſt 
only, and with ſuch ſigus as ſhew evidently he has no ſerious 
intention of binding himſolf, he would not be under any ob- 


4 ligation of performance; but it is neceſſary that the words be 


* a perfect expreſſion of the will, without any contrary ſigus. 


<4 Nay, even this We muſt not carry ſo far as to imagine, that 


< one whom, from our quickneſs of underſtanding, we! 'conjec- 


ture to haye an intention of decerving' us, is not bound by 


< his expreſlionior verbal promiſe; if e accept of It; but muſt 
limit this concluſion to thoſe caſes, where the ſigns are of a 
« different nature from thoſe of deceit. All theſe contradic- 
tions are eaſily arcounted for, af juſtice: ariſes entirely from 
ts uſefulneſs to ſociety, but nen be W ere 175 
4 e ee caching Atte g ibi vor ii to ir) 
- C 
. we Bae the ino ug this grave W 8 me atute 
tao; that the principles of Honeſty, and fidelity are at 


7 


bottom a bundle of contradictions. This is one part of his 


moral 
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moral ſyſtem which, I cannot help thinking, borders upon licen- HAP. vl. 
tiouſneſs. It ſurely tends to give a very unfavourable notion of 

that cardinal virtue, without which no man has a title to be 

called an honeſt man. What regard can a man pay to the vir- 

tue of fidelity, who believes that its eſſential rules contradict 

each other ? Can a man be bound by contradictory rules of con- 


ZZ \Z % 13 


duct? No more, ebe ee nn be n to oel, con- 
* 3 614 % ESA 23110. 


He tells * « That al reg anti ing, are at ac- 
4 counted for, if juſtice ariſes entirely from its uſefulneſs to- 
*: ſociety, but will never be explained upon any other vin 
«* theſis.” 


I know not indeed what is meant by accounting for contra- 
dictions, or/explaining chem. I apprehend, chat no hypotheſis 
can make that which is a contradiction to be no contradiction. 
However, without attempting to account for theſe contradictions 
upon his own hypotheſis, he pronounces, ina: decuive: cone, * 

| oy will never be ephined upon a. othes: n 
110 Ain 61 03 4910 told: 28 341g (38 / 
What iF it Gaſt waar, that the Abnböradicttüns ks in 
this paragraph, do all: take their riſe from two capital miſtakes. 
the author has made with regard to the nature of promiſes and 
contracts ;j and if, when theſe are cbrrected, there ſhall not bra 
a ſha > of contradidtion in the nnn. by him? 41 ADL 3 


1 The ft iifake is, That a Pm! is lan kind af will, con- 
ſent or intention, which may be expteſſed, or may not be. eK 
preſſed. This is to miſtake the nature of a promiſe: For no 
will, no conſent or intention, that is not expreſſed, is a promiſe. 
A promile; being a focial tranſaction between two ere with- 
out being expreſſed can have no exiſtence. 


Another capital miſtake that runs through the paſſage cited 


is, 


— is, That this will, Bound be ee makes a premiſe, 
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is a will or intention to perform what we promiſe. Every man 


knows tliat there may be a fraudulent promiſe; made without in- 
tention of performing. But the intention to perforth the pro- 


miſe, or not to perform i it, Whether the intention be known to 
the other party or not, makes no part of the promiſe; it is a ſo- 
litary act of the mind, and can neither conſtitute nor diſſolve 


an obligation. What makes a promiſe is, that it be expreſſed 
to the other party with underſtanding, and with an intention to 
become bound, = that it be accepted by him. 

1 O42 * 15: 11113 23118 i 15 Ns D 


pi theſe E -e with us, let us review the ntl 
a, cited. 


- Ei, He whierror that the will or conſent alone does not 


cauſe abe obligation of a promiſe, but: it muſt be EIT) 
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I anſwer: The will nat expreſſed i is not a promiſe; ar is it 


a contradiction that that which; is not a promiſe ſhould not 


cauſe the obligatibn af a promiſe ? He goes on: The expreſ- 
ſion being once brought in as ſubſervient to the will, ſoon be- 
comes a principal part of the promiſe. Here it is ſuppoſed; that 
the expreſſion was not originally a conſtituent, part of the pro- 


miſe, but it ſoon becomes ſuch. It is brought in to aid and be 


ſubſervient to the promiſe which Was made before by the will. 
If Mr Hunz had conſidered, that it is the expreſſion accompa- 
nied with underſtanding and will to become bound, that conſti- 
tutes a promiſe, he would never have ſaid, that the expreſſion 


2 hne a parks: 15 is brought ii in as ene 
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He adds, Nor will a man be leſs bound by his e 


he ſecretly gives a different . to his n 8 mith- 


holds the aſſent of his mind. 


The caſe here put needs 8 explication. Either it means, 
; that 
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that the man knowingly and voluntarily gives his word, with» CHAP: VI. 
out any intention. of giving his word; or that he gives it without 
the intention of keeping it, and performing what he promiſes, 
The laſt of theſe is indeed a poſſible caſe, and is, I apprehend, 
what Mr, Hume, means. But the intention of keeping his pro- 
miſe is no part of the promile, nor does it in the Feaſt affect che | 
obligation a 3 it, as we have often obſerved.: 
I hs 3 meant ln the man may o knowingly 1 3 
tarily give his word, without the intention of giving his word, 
this is impoſlible : For ſuch is the nature of all ſocial acts of the 
mind, that, as they cannot be without being expreſſed, ſo they 
cannot be expreſſed knowingly and willingly, but they muſt be. 
If a man puts a queſtion knowingly and willingly, it is impoſ- 
ſible that be ſhould at the fame time will not to put it. If he 
gives a command knowingly and willingly, it is impoſſible that 
he ſhould at the ſame time will not to give it. We cannot have 
f contrary wills at the ſame time. And, in like manner, if a man 
knowingly and willingly becomes bound by a promiſe, it is im- 
poſſible that he mould at che * time * not to be bound. 


To cuppoſe, Meas ig 1 DYE a man e ae" a will 
lingly gives his word, he' with-holds that will and intention 
which makes a promiſe, is indeed a contradiction ; but the con- 


tradiction is not in the nature of the promiſe, but in the caſe 
ſuppoſed by Mr Hunz. 


He adds, though the expreſſion, for the moſt part, makes the 
whole of the promiſe, it does not always ſo. 


I anſwer, That the expreſſion, if it is not accompanied with 
underſtanding, and will to engage, never makes a promiſe. The 
Author here aſſumes a poſtulate, which no body ever granted, 
and which can only be grounded on the impoſſible ſuppoſition 
made in the former ſentence. And as there can be no promiſe 
without knowledge, and will to engage, is it marvellous that 
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CHAP. VI. words dien are not underſtood, or words ſpoken in jeſt, and 
CESS 


without any intention to become bound, ae not have the 
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The laſt caſe put by! Mr Hons, 1s that of a man vue pro- 


Kesdulent intention is Qiſeorered by the other bar who, not- 


withſtanding, accepts the promiſe. He is bound, ys Mr 
Home, by his verbal promiſe. ' Undoubtedly he is bound, be- 
cauſe an intention not to perform the promiſe, whether known 
to the other party or not, makes no part of the promiſe, nor 
affects its obligatian;! as has been Jener obſerved. ä | 


ran . 08 has been ſaid, I think it avigent, that to one 
who attends to the nature of a promiſe or contract, there is not 
the leaſt appearance of ae in the e of morali- 
ty reden to ö 0 JON ; 1+ 

© would TRY appr wonderfal;! chat ſuch a man as Mr 
Hows ſhould have impoſed upon himſelf 3 in ſo plain a matter, if 
we did not ſee frequent inſtances of ingenious men, whoſe zeal 
in ſupporting! a favourite hypotheſis, darkens their underſtand- 
ing, and hinders them from ſeeing what is before their eyes. 
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ſtanding, that it ſeems e, We ſhould be "nx ee a- 


bew their nature. * 
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Whether we reflect upon our own pooh, or 1 8 to ths 
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conduct of others with whom we live, or of whom we hear or 


read, we. cannot help approving of ſome things, diſapproving of 
her, e ard many With 2 indifference. 


101 1 


and almoſt every hour we live. 


proves. 


Mr Hunz obſerves very juſtly, that this is a controverſy. fart- 


ed of late. 


was introduced, nothing would have appeared more abſurd, than 
to ſay, That when I condemn a man for what he has done, I 
paſs no judgment at all about the man, but only expreſs ſome 
uneaſy feeling in myſelf. | 


Nor did the new ſyſtem produce this diſcovery at once, but 
gradually, by ſeveral ſteps, according as its conſequences were 


Theſe operations of our mingle; we are iet of every FR 
Men of ripe underſtanding are 
capable of reflecting upon them, and of attending to what paſles 
in their own thoughts on ſuch occaſions ;| yet, for half a cen- 
tury, it has been a ſerious diſpute. among Philoſophers, what 
this approbation and diſapprobation is, Whether there be a real 
judgment included in it, which, like all other judgments, muſt 
be true or falſe ; or, Whether it include no more but ſome agree- 
able or uneaſy feeling, in the perſon who approves or . 5 


Before the modern ſyſtem of ideas and impreſſions 
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more 
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HAF. VI. more accurately traced, and its * more thoroughly imbibed by 


ſucceſſive Fah, 
Des CARTES ae Mr Locks went no . than to maintain 
that the ſecondary qualities of body, heat and cold, ſound, co- 


lour, taſte and ſmell, which we perceive and judge to be in the 
external object, are mere feelings or ſenſations iti bur minds, 


there being nothing in bodies themſelves to which theſe names 
can be applied; and that the office of the external ſeuſes is not 
to judge of external things, but only to give us ideas or ſenſa- 


tions, from which we are by reaſoning to deduce the exiſtence 


of a material world ende us, as wall as We can. e 


Aurnun Coravk and Biſhoys Brkkrivy: diſcovered; Abita 
the ſame principles, that the primary, as well as the ſecondary, - 


| qualities of bodies, ſuch as extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, 
are only ſenſations in out pe and therefore, that Were! is 


no material world without us at all. 191 T1509 1c 


The ſane philoſophy; when 5 it came to 65 applied to matters 
er bs; diſcovered that beauty and deformity are not any thing 
in the objects, to which men, from the beginning of the world, 
aſcribed them, but certain feelings in the mind of the ſpeRta- 
tor; 

The next ſtep was an eaſy conſequence from all the prece- 
ding, that moral approbation and diſapprobation are not judg- 
ments, which muſt be true or falſe, but barely, agreeable ou un- 
eaſy gy or ſenſations. 


Mr Hou made the laſt fiep i in this ohogrolh; and crowned 
the ſyſtem by what he calls his Ap, to wit, That belief is 
more properly an act of the ſenſitive, than of the cogitative part 
of our nature. 


Beyond this I think no man can go in this track; ſenſation or 
feeling 
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feeling is all, and what is left to the cogitative part of our na- CHAP. VII. 


ture, 0 am not ** to dn g 


Le * occaſion to conſider each of theſe paradoxes, ex- 
cepting that which relates to morals, in Eſayt on the Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man ; and, though they be ſtrictly connected 


with each other, and with the ſyſtem which has produced them, 


I have attempted 'to ſhew; that they are inconſiſtent with juſt 
notions of our intellectual powers, no leſs than they are with 
the common ſenſe and common language of mankind. And 
this, I think, will likewiſe appear with regard to the concluſion 
relating to morals, to wit, That moral approbation is only an agree- 
able feeling, and not a real judgment. 


To prevent ambiguity. as much as poſſible, let us attend to 
the meaning of feeling and of judgment. Theſe operations of the 
mind, perhaps, cannot be logically defined; but they are well 
underſtood, and eafily N by their properties and ad- 
juncts. 


8 Feeling, or ſenſation, ſeems to be the loweſt degree of anima- 

tion we can conceive, We give the name of animal to every 

being that feels pain or pleaſure ; and this ſeems to be the boun- 
dary between the inanimate and animal creation. 


We know no being of ſo low a rank in the creation of Gop, 
as to poſſeſs this animal power only without any other. 


We commonly diſtinguiſh feeling from thinking, becauſe it hard- 
ly deſerves the name; and though it be, in a more general ſenſe, 
a ſpecies of thought, is leaſt removed from the paſlive and in- 
ert ſtate of things inanimate. 


A feeling muſt be agreeable, or uneaſy, or indifferent. It 
may be weak or ſtrong. It is expreſſed in language either by 
a ſingle word, or by ſuch a contexture of words as may be the 

ſubject 


—" 


Ho 
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CHAP. VII. ſubject or predicate of a propoſition, but ſuch as cannot by them 


ſelves make a propoſition. For it implies neither affirmation: 
nor negation ; and therefore cannot have the qualities of true 


or falſe, which diſtinguiſh propoſitions: from all other forms of 


7 and Judges from all other acts oi the mind. 


That I hve ſuch a  feling, is indeed an [dia . denz 
ind expreſſes teſtimony grounded upon an intuitive judgment. 


But the feeling is only one term of this propoſition; and it can 


only make a propoſition when joined with another deu by a 
verb eee or denn ing 


4 IEEE] 


As feeling diſtinguiſhes . the animal nature from. the inani- 


mate; ſo judging ſeeins to diſtinguiſh the rational nature from 


the els animal, 


| Though jodgment in general is expreſſed by one word in lan- 
guage, as the moſt complex operations of the mind may be; yet 


a particular judgment can only be expreſſed by a e and 


by that kind of ſentence which Logicians call a propoſition, in 
which there muſt neceſſarily be a verb in the indicative mood, 
either expreſſed or underſtood. 


Every judgment muſt neceſſarily be true or falſe, and the 
ſame may be ſaid of the propoſition which expreſſes it. It is a 
determination of the underſtanding, with regard to what is true, 


or falſe, or dubious. 


In judgment, we can diſtinguiſh the object about which we 
judge, from the act of the mind in judging of that object. In 
mere feeling there is no ſuch diſtinction. The object of judg- 
ment muſt be expreſſed by a propoſition; and belief, diſbelief 
or doubt, always accompanies the judgment we form. If we 
judge the propoſition to be true, we muſt believe it; if we judge 
it to be falſe, we muſt diſbelieve it; and if we be uncertain whe- 
ther i it be true or falſe, we muſt doubt. 


The 
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The toothach, the headach, are words which expreſs uneaſy feel- GP 1 


f but to ſay that they expreſs a Dane would be ridi- 
culous, 


hat the fun is greater than the earth, is a propoſition, and there- 
fore the object of judgment; and when affirmed or denied, be- 
lieved or diſbelieved, or doubted, it expreſles judgment ; but to 
ſay that it ene only a feeling in the mind of him that be- 
lieves it, would be ridiculous. 


Theſe two operations of mind, when we conſider them ſepa- 

rately, are very different, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed. When we 
feel without judging, or judge without feeling, it is impoſſible, 
without very groſs inattention, to miſtake the one for the 
other. | 


But in many operations of the mind, both are inſeparably con- 
joined under one name; and when we are not aware that the 
operation is complex, we may take one ingredient to be the 
whole, and overlook the other. 

In former ages, that moral power, by which human actions. 

ought to be regulated, was called reaſon, and conſidered both by 
* Philoſophers, and by the vulgar, as the power of judging what 

we ought, and what we ought not to do. 


This is very fully expreſſed by Mr Hume, in his Treatiſe of Hu- 
man Nature, Book II. Part III. F 3. © Nothing is more uſual in 
„ philoſophy, and even in common life, than to talk of the com- 
* bat of paſſion and reaſon, to give the preference to reaſon, 
and aſſert that men are only ſo far virtuous as they conform 
& themſelves to its dictates. Every rational creature, tis ſaid, 
is obliged to regulate his actions by reaſon ; and if any other 
% motive or principle challenge the direction of his conduct, he 
% ought to oppoſe it, till it be entirely ſubdued, or, at leaſt, 


© brought to a conformity to that ſuperior principle, On this 
* method. 
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— VIL © method of thinking, the greateſt part of moral . 


« ancient and modern, ſeems to be founded. T vat or 101 


That thoſe Philoſophers attended chiefly to the judging power 
of our moral faculty, appears from the names they gave to its 


operations, and from the whole of their languegh concern- 


ing it. 


The modern philoſophy has led men to attend chiefly to their 
ſenſations and feelings, and thereby to reſolve into mere feel- 


ing, complex acts of the * of which n is e one in- 
K 


' I had 1 in tlie preceding Rays, to ee. That ſeve- 
ral operations of the mind, to which we give one name, and con- 
ſider as one act, are compounded of more ſimple acts inſeparably 


united in our conſtitution, and that in theſe, ſenſation or minen 
often makes one ingredient. 


Thus the appetites of hunger. and thirſt are compounded of 
an uneaſy ſenſation, and the deſire of food or drink. In our 
benevolent W there is both an agreeable feeling, and a 
deſire of happineſs to the object of our affection; and malevo- 
lent affections have ingredients of a contrary nature. 


In theſe inſtances, ſenſation or feeling is inſeparably conjoin- 
ed with. deſire. In other inſtances, we find ſenſation inſepa- 
rably conjoined with judgment or belief, and that in two diffe- 
rent ways. In ſome inſtances, the judgment or belief ſeems to 
be the conſequence of the ſenſation, and to be regulated by it. 
In other mftances, the ſenſation is the conſequence of the judg- 
ment. | Fool cradle. 3 


When we perceive an external object by our ſenſes, we have 
a ſenſation conjoined with a firm belief of the exiftence and 
ſenfible 
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tilty of metaphy ſics -been ahle to disjoin What nature has con- 
joined in our conſtitution. DRB CARTE ad Lock endeavour- 
ed, by reaſoning, to deduce the exiſtence of external objects 
from our ſenſations, but in vain. Subſequent Philoſophers, 
find ing no reaſon for this connection, endeavoured to throw off 
the belief of external objects as being unreaſonable; but this 
attempt is no leſb vain. Nature has doomed us to believe the 
teſtimony of our ſenſes, whether we can give a 9 . for 
doing ſo or not. | 

m Ai oi drr ein 3840 oil vhry 

| In his. Tooling the belief r my Rare 18 (ike Ace of 
the ſenſation, as the ſenſation is the ee e. of he IR 


ſion mmm Foo ok $6 ati Free: 


nv 3:3 vir Sbstfrtso cAowutes | 

urn nf ao of mind zn — ea or 
belief is combined! with feeling, the feeling is the conſequence 
or * Eh and 1s regulated I it. 

o}329t{9 5 0 

. an ene eldgrad fromiud: of. a: | friend « at di- 
ſtancei gives me a very dgreeable feeling, and à contrary ac- 
count would give me a very uneaſy feeling; but theſe feelings 
r — _ my eint of che e eee 
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In Ache ne la en exntecablis feeling, depending, upon the 
belief or expectation of good to come: Fear is made up of con- 


trary ingredients; in both, the feeling is W ure = thee de- 


gree of belief. 


© ln the reſpect a worthy, and in our Peas 
the, worthleſs, there is both judgment and s and the laſt 
unn, entirely . the firſt. he 35 


F The ane may be aid of gratitude 1 * e is re- 
ſentment of injuries. | 
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char. vn. Let imè now Tonſider how L am affected when I fern man ex- 


hn conan 


I am conſcious that 1 judge them to be W ee and 


erting himſelf nobly in a god cauſe; I am eonſcious that che 


effect of his conduct on my min id complex, though it imay be 
called beg one name. I look up to his virtue, I approve; I ad- 
mire it. In doing ſo, I have pleaſure indeed; or an agreeable 
feeling; this is granted. But I find wle intereſted in his 
ſucceſt and in his fame. This is affeèction; it is love and eſteeni, 
which is more than mere feeling. The man ir the enen of 
this eſteem; but in mere feeling there is no object. ttiftz 
- TOE 10 81 . 
I am likewiſe conſcious, that this agreeable feeling in me, 
and this eſteem of him depend entirely upon the judgment I 
form of his conduct. I judge that this conduct merits eſteem; 
and, while I thus judge, I cannot but eſteem him, and 'contem- 
plate his conduct with pleaſure. Perſuade me that he was 
bribed;”or that he acted from ſome! mercenary or bad motive, 


immediately my eſteem and my nnn tailor 


| 11 70 59117 F997 i big roars brit tz 2 
In the approbation of a good action, therefore, there is feel- 
ing indeed, but there is alſo eſteem of the agent; and both the 
feeling and the eſteem depend upon the judgment we form of 
his conduct. 33d; units Tias vνj,E)́ ff an Svig bl.oocy' nyo 
0e M17 Tei 235: 90 Tit orig ev 11111 n 
When I exerciſe my moral faculty about my own actions or 
thoſe of other men; I am conſcious that J judge as well as feel. 
I accuſe and excuſe, I at quit and condemn, I aſſent and diſſent, 
I believe and diſbelieve, and doubt. Theſe are n een 
and not feelings. ; 


Every determination of the ee rege to 
what is true or falſe, is judgment. That Lought not to ſteal, or 
to kill, or to bear falſe witneſs, are propòſitions, of the truth of 
which I am as well convinced as of any propoſition in EucLiD. 


3221481 1 2 α⁰ 
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my conſciouſneſs. makes all other arguments unneceſſary; with CHAP. v 


PO ee my own mind i 2c 


That Aube 1 8 age as well as feel, in ſuch caſes, I am 
convinced becauſe they underſtand» me when: L expreſs my mo- 
ral judgment, eden e n ane _ derme aud 
Phraſes. G „bone: 91 vol zud omni 21 A 


* 
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Suppoſe that, in a ould well: ee to both, my friend = 
Such'a man did well and \worthily, his. conduct is highly approvable. 
This ſpeech, according to all rules of interpretation, expreſſes 


my friend's judgment of the man's conduct. This judgment 


may be true or falſe, and I may agree in opinion with him, or 
I may: diſſent from him en ewe as we * . in 


n 364 et bz 1d 1972119 


119i. 2 2415 ' 2 . +191 2141 244 | 
Suppoſe, again, chat, in deinen to * am uſd. my 1 ** 
ſays, The man's conduct gave me u very agreeable feeling. 361 


This ſpeech, if approbation be nothing but an agreeable feel- 
ing, muſt have the very ſame meaning with the firſt, and expreſs 
neither more nor leſs. | But this cannot be, for two reaſons. 


Firſt; Becauſe there is no rule in grammar or rhetoric, nor 
any uſage in language, by which theſe two ſpeeches can be con- 
ſtrued, ſo as to have the ſame meaning. The ei expreſles 
plainly an opinion or judgment of the conduct of the man, but 
ſays nothing of the ſpeaker, The ſecond only teſtifies a fa con- 
m— the IO to wit, 1 he * . a ans, oy 
ART ee | 4130. 

Another reaſon 19h theſe! two ai cannot mean the . 
thing is, that the firſt may be contradicted without any ground 
of offence, ſuch contradiction being only a difference of opinion, 
which, to a reaſonable man, gives no offence. But the ſecond 
_ cannot. be contradicted without an affront ; for, as every 
O Oo O 2 man 
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cnanuviy thaw muſt know his own: feelings; to deny that a man had a feet- 


ing which he affirms he had, r falſehood. 


If moral . reat judgment which: produces an 
agreeable feeling: in the mind of |him'who-judges;> bbthſpeeches 
are perfectly intelligible, zin the-moſt obyrus and literal ſenſe. 
Their meaning is different, but they are related, fo that the;one 
may be inferred from the other, as we infer the effect from the 
cauſe, or the eanſe from the effect. I know, that what a man 
judges to be a very worthy action) he contemplates witch plea- 
ſure ; and what he contemplates with phteafare muſt, in his judg- 
ment, have worth. But the judgment and the feeling are diffe- 
rent acts of his mind, thougb connected as cauſe and effect. 
He can expreſs either the one or the other with perfect pro- 
priety; but the ſpeech which expreſſes: his feeling is altogether. 
improper and inept to expreſs his judgment, for this evident 
reaſon, that judgment and feeling, n in * ny con- 
nected, are things in their nature diſſerennnn. 


1 we ſuppoſe on the orbier:tmindy; that moral approhatiom is 
nothing more than an agreeable feeling, occaſtoned by the con- 
templation of an action, the ſecond ſpeech above mentioned has 


a diſtinct meaning, and expreſſes all that is meant by moral ap- 


probation. But the firſt ſpeech either means the very ſame 
thing, (whieh cannot be; hs er mann or 
it has no meaning. BIUNILICE Sn +917 VAR n Oi ti 
Nov, we may appel to the Reader, whether, in converſation 
upon human characters, ſuch ſpeeches as the firſt are not as fre- 
quent, as familiar, and as well underſtood, as any thing in lan- 
guage; and whether they have not been common in all ages 
ne we can wy and 1n all a 


This 36&rine; W That moral approbation is merely a 
feeling without judgment, nn carries along with it this 
conſequence, 
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conſequetice,” that a form of fpeechg upon one of the moſt com. CHAP. vit. 
mon topics of diſeourſe, which either has no meaning, or a2 
weaning” irreconcilable to all rules of grammar or rhetoric, is 

found to be common and familiar in all languages and in alt 

ages of the world, while every man knows bow to Om the 
meallingz if it havel any, in plain und proper language. 


— 


Such a conſequence I think ſufficient 1 to fink Any eee 
opinion on which ne e e a eee eee 4 
nun bak „D to Sela of 4d awd id 079i. guguoid 
A / particular laknadgt: may have foe oddity, or even ab- 
ſurdity, introduced by ſome man of eminence, from caprice or 
wrong judgment, and followed; by ſervile imitators, for a time, 
tin ie be detecteil, and, of conſequence, diſoountenanoed and 
dropt; but that the ame abſurdity ſhould pervade all languages, 
through all ages, and that, after being detected and expoſed, it 
ſhould ſtill keep its countenance and its place in language as 
much n this can never be while: men have , — 
ing. esd | . 
Ad We J JEM enn WK 3 voy K oY bnnrra 
It may be obſerved by the way, that 40 Hate 3 may 
be applied, with equal force, againſt thoſe other paradoxical 
opinions of modern philotophy, which we before mentioned as ä b 
connected wick this, ſuch as, that beauty and deformity: are not 
at all in the objects to which language univerſally aſeribes them, 
but are merely feelings in the mind of the ſpectator; that the 
ſecondary qualities are not in external objects, but are merely 
feelings or ſenſations in him that perceives them; and, in gene- 
ral, that our external and internal ſenſes are faculties by which 
we have ſenfations or feelings only, but © by whoeh. / we do not 


judge. 


That every form of ſpeech, which language affords to expreſs 
our judgments, ſhould, in all ages, and in all languages, be uſed 
to expreſs what is no judgment; and that feelings, which are 

eaſily 


5 478. preg 1 MALSIZE a3) = KJ. 8 A 22 AT AGOATY o- 
CHARTVEEeaGlyexprefiet in proper language, ſhould as univerſally be ex- 
= © preſſed, by language altogether ĩimproper and abſurd, I cannot 
believe; and therefore muſt conclude, that if language be the 
expreſſion of ; thought; men judge of the primary and ſecondary 
qualities of body by their external ſenſes, of beauty and defor- 


mity by their nl 4 and of u d vice by their mond fa 
Fun 


* 
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A truth ſo evident as this is, can hardly be: obſcured. and 
brought into doubt, but by the abuſe of words. And mach 
abuſe of words, there has been upon this ſuhject. To.avoid;: this, 
as much as poſſible, I have: uſed the word judgment, on one ſide, 
and /en/ation or feeling, upon the other; becauſe theſe, words have 
been leaſt liable to abuſe or ambiguity. But it may be proper 
| to make ſome nete upon other words that have been uſed 
| in this controverſy. 939% ett in „cis bog eon ths 22107 4: 
„ enge, M228 e 2% n denn eli 45 [i 1 bloot 
Mr. Hunz, in his Treatiſe af a ad has led. 
two ſections upon it, the titles of which are, Moral Diftin#ions not 
derived from Frafes and Moral Diftinfions derived 1 a Moral 
"IMF 141: 5 We 206.44 den 38773, dc vd 207 Td) 20 „ne. 11 
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When Fu +18 4 1 — ee led ee to ſpeak of reaſon. 
like other men, he limits that word to , Giguify,only, the. power 
of judging in matters merely ſpeculative. Hence he concludes, 
„ That reaſon of itſelf is inactive and perfectly inert.“ That 
actions may be laudable or blameable, but cannot be reaBn- 
| | % able or ,unreaſonable.” That © it is not contrary to reaſon, 

to prefer the deſtruction of the whole world to the ſcratch-, 
ing of my finger.“ That it is not contrary, to xeaſon,, for 
| % me to chuſe my total ruin to prevent the leaſt uneaſineſs of 
| „ an Indian, or of a perſon wholly unknown to me.” That 
32 is, and ought only to be, the ſlave of the paſſions, and 
| can never pretend to any other office, RO. 0 81 and hey 
| a beh. 2%} tas 16513. 1 AIG in ut e 1 65. 146 81916-54007 
lila: 851 | 6 If 
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If we take the word reaſon to mean what common uſe, both of 
Phllebphers, and of the vulgar, hath made it to mean, theſe 
maxims are not only falſe, but licentious. It is only his abuſe 
of the words Mrs 2a! and e ror, Nun dune, vg from this 
| venue; Sod | 
: $6226 We 4 & alli 10 7 viii Hah 61 1 mw | bs 
The meaning of a common word is not to be aſcertained by 
— philoſophical theory, but by common uſage ;' and if a man will 
take the liberty of limiting or extending the meaning of com- 
mon words at his pleaſure, he may, like Manpevilie, inſinuate 
the moſt licentions paradoxes with the appearance of plauſibi- 
Hty. I have before made ſome obſervations upon the meaning 
r this word, Eſſay II. chap. 2. and IE HL part 3. fm re r. 
to which the Reader is 4 er 
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| When Mr Hows derives moral aides, Fro x moral 1 ſenſe 
the word fo Every power to Which the name of a ſenſe has 
been given, is a power of judging of the objects of that ſenſe, 
and has been accounted ſuch in all ages; the moral ſenſe there- 
fore is the power of judging in morals. But Mr Hunz will 
have the moral ſenſe to be only a power of feeling, without 
Judging : This I rye to be an abuſe of a word.” 4 


Authors who dee moral apbttbation! in feeling only, very 
often uſe the word /entiment, to expreſs feeling without judgment. 
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I 


This I take likewiſe to be an abuſe of a word. Our moral de- 


terminations may, with propriety, be called moral ſentiments. For 
the word /entiment, in the'Engliſh language, never, as I conceive, 
fignifies mere feeling, but judgment accompanied with feeling. 
It was wont to fignify opinion or judgment of any kind, but, of 
late, is appropriated to ſignify an opinion or judgment, that 
ſtrikes, and produces ſome agreeable or uneaſy emotion. So we 
ſpeak of ſentiments of reſpect, of eſteem, of gratitude. But I 
never heard the pain of the gout, or "wy other mere feeling, 
called a ſentiment. | 

MY | Even 
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1 the word Judgment has been uſed by Mr Hunz to ex- 
preſs what, he maintains to be only a feeling. T reatiſe of Hu- 


man Nature, part 3. page g. The term perception is no leſs ap- 


ͤplicable to thoſe yudgments. by which we.diſtinguiſh moral good 
% and evil, than to every other operation of the mind.“ Per- 
haps he uſed this word inadvertently ; for I think there cannot 


be a greater abuſe of . ie to put i judgment for er he 
ace be mend fre > Ick 300 cl feoidaatoticdl 


18515 lie! 


„ 
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Ray All tue W wet eels uſed, bond by Philoſophers 2 
hy the vulgar, to expreſs the operations of our moral faculty, 


ſuch as, deciſion, determination, ſentence, qpprobation, diſapprobation, 


applauſe, enſure, praiſe, Wlame, neceſſarily imply judgment in 
their meaning. When, therefore, they are uſed by Mr Hums, - 


and others who hold his opinion, to ſignify feelings only, this 


is an abuſe of words. If theſe Philoſophers. wiſh, to ſpeak, plain- 
Is and, properly, NF muſt, in diſcourſing of morals, diſcard 


the language, is contrary to what they, would exprels by. them. 0 
f; } Ont Bonga 199d 23 

They — — diſeard, fr om morals the words ougbt * 
. not, which very properly expreſt judgment, but cannot be 
applied to mere feelings. Upon theſe, words Mr Hume has 
made a particular obſervation in the concluſion of his firſt ſec- 
tion above mentioned. I ſhall, give it in. his n words, and 
make {ome remarks. HON . 5 07 ined brow 541 Sto 9: 
| A Hinw o ES f * 
* cannot forbear fr bn to theſe CERES an ee 
« «. which, may, perhaps, be found of ſome importance, | In eve 
6 ry ſyſtem of morality which I have; hitherto mer with, I have 
% always, remarked,'-that the Author, proceeds for ſome, time in 
the ordinary way of reaſoning; and eſtabliſhes the being of a 
% God, or makes obſervations concerning human affairs; when, 
of a ſudden, I am ſurpriſed to find, that, inſtead of the uſual 
“% copulations of propoſitions, i is, and it not, I meet, with no pro- 
1 poſition that is not connected with an. ought, or an ought, wot, 
| % This 


7 
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©. This change is imperceptible; but is, however, of che laſt con- 


* ſequence. For as this ought or | ought not expreſſes ſome new. 


1 relation or affirmation, tis neceſſary that it ſnould be obſerved 


% and explained; and, at the ſame time, that a reaſon ſheuld be 


* given for what feems altogether inconceivable; how this 
„ new relation can be a deduction from others which are en- 
« tirely different from it. But as Authors do not commonly uſe 
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„ this precaution, I ſhall preſume to recommend it to the Read- 


* ers; and am perſuaded, that this ſmall attention would ſuh- 
“ vert all the vulgar ſyſtems of morality, and let us ſee, that 
* the diſtinction of vice and virtue, is not founded merely.on 
the relations of A nor is ee by e | 


we 1 here obſerve; that i it is acknowledged, that the words 
ought and ought not expreſs ſome relation or affirmation ; but a re- 
lation or affirmation which Mr Hovmz thought inexplicable, or, 
at leaſt, inconſiſtent with his ſyſtem of morals. He muſt, there- 


fore, have thought, that 2250 ought not to be nos in treating 
of that e. EO | 


He likewiſe makes two demands, and, taking it for granted 
that they cannot be ſatisfied, is perſuaded, that an attention to 
this is ſufficient to ſubvert all the vulgar ſyſtems of morals. 


The firſt demand is, that ought and ought not be explained. 


To a man that underſtands Engliſh, there are ſurely no words 
that require explanation leſs. Are not all men taught, from 
their early years, that they ought not to lie, nor ſteal, nor ſwear 
falſely ? But Mr Hume thinks, that men never underſtood what 
theſe precepts mean, or rather that they are unintelligible. If 
this be ſo, I think indeed it will follow, that all the vulgar 
ſyſtems of morals are ſubverted, 
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Dr Jounson, in his Dictionary, explains the word "Peres to 
ſignify, being obliged by duty and 4 know no better explica- 


tion that can be given of it. The Reader will ſee what I thought 


neceſſary to ſay concerning the moral relation nen by: this 
ware, in re III. * 3. chap. * 


The fecond demand i is, That a md ſhould be given why this 
relation ſhould be a ures from others which are only 
different from it. 4 4 | INTE | 
This is to demand a reaſon for what does not exiſt. The firſt 
principles of morals are not deductions. They are ſelf-evident ;: 
and their truth, like that of other axioms, is perceived without 
reaſoning or deduction. And moral truths that are not ſelf- 
evident, are deduced, not from relations quite different from 
ous but from the firſt principles of morals. | 


In a matter fo e and ſo frequently the 


- ſubject of converſation among the learned and the unlearned as 


morals is, it may ſurely be expected, that men will expreſs both 
their judgments and their feelings with propriety, and con- 
fiſtently with the rules of language. An opinion, therefore, 
which makes the language of all ages and nations, upon this ſub- 
ject, to be improper, contrary to all rules of language, and fit 
to be diſcarded, needs no other refutation. | 


As mankind have, in all ages, underſtood regſan to mean the 
power by which not only our ſpeculative opinions, but our ac- 
tions ought to be regulated, we may fay, with perfect propriety, 
that all vice is contrary to rraſon; that, by reaſon, we are to 
judge of what we ought to do, as ene as of what. we ought to 
believe. 


But though all vice be contrary to Waben; I conceive that it 
would 
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would not be a proper definition of vice to ſay, that it is a con- CRAP. vn. 
duct contrary to reaſon, becauſe this definition would apply 
equally to folly, which all men diſtinguiſh from vice. g 


= 


There are other phraſes which have been uſed on the ſame 
fide of the queſtion, which I ſee-no reaſon for adopting, ſuch as, 
acting contrary to the relations of things, contrary to the. reaſon of” 
things, to the fitneſs of things, to the truth of things, to abſolute fitneſs. 
Theſe phraſes have not the authority of common uſe, which, in 
matters of language, is great. They ſeem to have been invent- 
ed by fome authors, with a view to explain the nature of vice ; 
but I do not think they anſwer that end. If intended as defi- 
-Nitions of vice, they are improper ; becauſe, in the moſt favour- 
able ſenſe they can bear, they extend to every kind of fooliſh 
and abſurd conduct, as well as to that which is vicious. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome obſervations; upon the 
five arguments which Mr Hume has offered upon this point in 


his Enquiry. 


The fi is, That it is. impoſſible that the hypothiſis he op- : | 
poſes, can, in any particular inſtance, be ſo much as rendered 1 
intelligible, whatever ſpecious figure it may make in general diſ- | 
courſe. © Examine, ſays he, the crime of ingratitude, anato- | ll 
„% mize all its circumſtances, and examine, by your reaſon il 
« alone, in what conſiſts the demerit or blame, you will never . If 
“ come to any iſſue or concluſion,” 


I think it unneceſſary to follow him through all the accounts 
of ingratitude which he conceives may be given by thoſe whom 
he oppoſes, becauſe I agree with him in that which he himſelf 
adopts, to wit, That this crime ariſes. from a complication of 
„ circumſtances, which, being preſented to the ſpectator, excites 
Ppp 2 i 
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* 
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CHAP. VIL © the ſentiment of blame by the particular Rructure and fabric 


«':5f his mind.“ 


This he thought a true and intelligible account of the crimi- 
nality of ingratitude. So dp I. And therefore I think the hy- 
potheſis he oppoſes 1 is e when Waring to a particular 
inſtance, ner 


Mr Home, no doubt, thought, that the account he gives of 
ingratitude is inconſiſtent with the hypotheſis he oppoſes, and 
could not be adopted by thoſe who hold that hypothefis. He 
could be led to think fo, only by taking for granted one of theſe 
two things, Either, it, That the /entiment of blame is a feeling 


only, without judgment; or, ſecondly, That whatever is excited 


by the particular fabric and ſtructure of the mind muſt be feel- 
ing only, and not . But I cannot grant either the one 
or the other. | TIIGED I, S107. > z 


For, as to the firſt, it ſeems evident to me, that both ſentiment 
and blame imply judgment ; and, therefore, that the. Sentiment of 
blame is a judgment accompanied with feeling, and not mere 
feeling without judgment. 88 | ads Be 


The ſecond can as little be granted; for no operation of mind, 
whether judgment or feeling, can be excited but by that parti- 
cular ſtructure and fabric of the mind which makes us 'expable 
of that operation. ay N 


By that part of our fabric which we call che faculty of ſceing, 
we judge of viſible objects; by zafte, another part of our fabric, 
we judge of beauty and deformity'; by that part of our fabric, 
which enables us to form abſtract conceptions, to compare them, 
and perceive their relations, we judge of abſtract truths; and 
by that part of our fabric which we call the moral faculty, we 

judge 
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judge of virtue and vice. If we f ſe a bei 1 hs | CHAP. VIE 
judg 1 and v1 e 1uppoie a being without any 


moral faculty in his fabric, I grant that he could not have the 
ſentiments of blame and moral approbation. 


There are, therefore, judgments, as well as feelings, that are 
excited by the particular ſtructure and fabric of the mind. But 
there is this remarkable difference between them, That every 


judgment is, in its own nature, true or falſe ; and though; it de- 
pends upon the fabric of a mind, whether it ve ſuch a judg- 


ment or not, it depends not upon that fabric whether the judg- 
ment be true or not. A true judgment will be true, whatever 
be the fabric gf the mind; but a particular ſtructure and fabric 
is neceſſary, in order to our perceiving that truth. Nothing 
like this can be ſaid of mere feelings, becauſe the attributes of 
true or falſe do not e to them. | 


Thus I think it appears, that the . which Mr Huuk 
oppoſes is not unintelligible, when applied to the particular in- 


ſtance of ingratitude 3; becauſe the account of ingratitude 


which he himſelf thinks true and intelligible, is * agree- 
able to it. N 


The * argument amounts to this: That in moral delibe- 
ration, we mult be acquainted before -hand with all the objects 
and all their relations. After theſe things are known, the un- 
derſtanding has no farther room to operate. Nothing remains 
but to feel, on our part, fome ſentiment of blame or approba- 
tion. 


Let us apply this reaſoning to the office of a judge. In a cauſe 
that comes before him, he muſt be made acquainted with all the 
objects, and all their relations. After this, his underſtanding 
has no farther room to operate. Nothing remains, on his part, 

but 
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=z vn. 13 to feel the right or the wrong ; aud Gad have, very ab. 
ſurdly, called him a judge; he Per. to be called a  feeler. 
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To anſwer this argument more directly : The man REY deli- | 


| berates, after all the objects and relations mentioned by- Mr 


Hume are known to him, has a point to determine; and that is, 
whether the action under his deliberation ought to be done or 

ought not. In moſt cafes, this point will appear ſelf-evident to 
a man who has been accuſtomed to exerciſe his moral Judgment ; 
in fome caſes it may require reaſoning, | 


— 


In like manner, the judge, after all the circumſtances of the 


cauſe are known, has to judge, whether the plaintiff has a juſt 


plea or not. 


The third argument is taken from the analogy between moral 
beauty and natural, between moral ſentiment and taſte. As 
beauty is not a quality of the object, but a certain feeling of 


the ſpectator, ſo virtue and vice are not qualities in the perſons 
to whom language aſcribes them, but feelings of the ſpectator. 


But is it certain that beauty is not any quality of the object? 
This is indeed a paradox of modern philoſophy, built upon a 
philoſophical theory; but a paradox ſo contrary to the common 
language and common ſenſe of mankind, that it ought rather to 
overturn the theory on which it ſtands, than receive any ſup- 
port from it. And if beauty be really a quality of the object, 
and not merely a feeling of the ſpectator, the whole force of 


; this argument goes over to the other ſide of the queſtion. 


« Eucr Ip, he ſays, has fully explained all the qualities of 
« the circle, but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a word of its 
% beauty. The reaſon is evident. The beauty is not a quality 
« of the circle.“ | | 
| By 
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By the qualities of the circle, he muſt mean its properties; and HAP. VII. 
there are here two miſtakes. - 70 


g Evcrin has not fully explained all che properties of the 
eircle, Many have been diſcovered and demonſtrated which he 
never dreamt of. 


. Secondly, The reaſon why EvcLid has not ſaid a word of the „ 
beauty of the circle, is not, that beauty is not a quality of the circle; 
the reaſon is, that EvcL1p never digreſſes from his ſubject. His 
purpoſe was to demonſtrate the mathematical properties of the 
circle, Beauty is a quality of the circle, not demonſtrable by 
mathematical reaſoning, but immediately perceived by a good 
taſte, To ſpeak of it would have been a digreſſion from his 
ſubject; and * is a fault he is never guilty of. 

D 
The fourth argument is, That inanimate objects may bear to 
each other all the ſame relations which. we obſerye in moral 
agents. 


If this were true, it would be very much to the purpoſe; but 
it ſeems to be thrown out raſhly, without any attention to its 
evidence. Had Mr Hunz reflected but a very little upon this 
dogmarical aſſertion, a thouſand inſtances would have occurred 
to him in direct contradiction. to it. | 


May not one animal be more tame, or more docile, or more 
cunning, or more fierce,. or more ravenous, than another ? Are 
theſe relations to be found in inanimate objects? May not one 
man be a better painter, or ſculptor, or ſhip- builder, or tailor, 
or ſhoemaker, than another? Are theſe relations to be found in 
inanimate objects, or even in brute- animals? May not one moral 
agent be more juſt, more pious, more attentive to any moral du- 
ty, or more eminent in any moral virtue, than another? Are 

not 
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CHAP. VII. not theſe relations peculiar to moral agents? But to come to the 


— 


relations mor eſſential to PIR, 


When I fay that 1 4 to "to fach an action, that it is my 4. 
do not theſe words expreſs a relation between me and a certain 
action in my power; a relation which cannot be between inani- 
mate objects, or between any other objects but a moral agent 


and his moral actions; a relation which is well underſtood by 


all men come to years of underſtanding, and expreſſed in all 
languages: | 225 1 If 4 us 


Again, when in deliberating about two actions in my power, 
which cannot both be done, I ſay this ought to be preferred to 
the other; that juſtice, for inſtance, ought to be preferred to 


generoſity; 1 expreſs a moral relation between two actions of a 


moral agent, which is well underſtood, and which cannot exiſt 
between objects of any other kind. 


— 0 


— 


There are, 8 moral relations which can have no ex- 
iſtence but between moral agents and their voluntary actions. 
To determine theſe relations is the object of merals and to de- 
termine relations is the province of judgment, and not of mere 
feeling. 5 : 


The /aft argument is a chain of ſeveral propoſitions, which de- 


ſerve diſtin& conſideration. They may, I think, be ſummed up 


in theſe four: 1. There muſt be ultimate ends of action, beyond 
which it is abſurd to aſk a reaſon of acting. 2. The ultimate 
ends of human actions can never be accounted for by reaſon ; 
3. but recommend themſelves entirely to the ſentiments and af- 
fections of mankind, without any dependence on the intellectual 
faculties, 4. As virtue is an end, and is deſirable on its own ac- 
count, without fee or reward, merely for the immediate ſatisfac- 


tion it conveys ; it is requiſite, that there ſhould be ſome ſenti- 


ment 
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ment which it touches, ſome internal taſte or bling or what- CHAP. VII. 


ever you pleaſe to call it, which diſtinguiſhes moral good and 
evil, and which embraces the one and rejects the other, 


To the firft of theſe propoſitions 1 entirely a agree. The ulti- 
mate ends of action are what I have called the principles of action, 
which I have endeavoured, in the third Eſſay, to enumerate, and 
to claſs under three heads of mechanical, animal and rational. 


The /econd propoſition needs ſome explication. I take its 
meaning to be, That there cannot be another end, for the ſake 
of which an ultimate end is purſued: For the reaſon of an action 
means nothing but the end for which the action is done; and 
the reaſon of an end of action can mean nothing but another 


end, for the ſake of which that end is Ae and to which it 


is the means. 


| ; 
That this is the author's meaning is evident from his reaſon- 


ing in confirmation of it. Aſk a man, why he uſes exerciſe ? 
he will anſwer, becauſe he defires to keep his health. If you then 


* enquire, why Be defires health? he will readily reply, becauſe 
„ fickneſ7 it painful. If you puſh your enquiries further, and de- 
* ſire a reaſon why he hates pain, it is impoſſible he can ever 
« give any. This is an ultimate end, and is never referred to 


any other object.“ To account by reaſon for an end, there- 


fore, is to ſhow another end, for the ſake of which that end is 
deſired and purſued, And that, in this ſenſe, an ultimate end 
can never be accounted for by reaſon, is certain, becauſe that 


cannot be an ultimate end which is purſued only for the ſake 


of another end. 


I agree therefore with Mr Hunz in chis ſecond propoſition, 
which indeed is implied in the firſt. 
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The irg vropofon is, That ultimate ends recommend 
themſelves entirely to the ſentiments and affections of mankind, 
without any dependence on the intellectual faculties. | 

By ſentiments he muſt here mean feelings without. judgment, 
and by Mectiont, ſuch affections as imply no judgment. For 


| ſurely any operation that implies judgment, cannot be eren 


ent of the intellectual faculties. SH 


— 


This being underſtood, I cannot aſſent to this propoſition... 


The Author ſeems to think it implied in the preceding, or a. 


\ neceſſary conſequence from it, that becauſe an ultimate end 


cannot be accounted for by reaſon z that is, cannot be purſued 
merely for the ſake of another end; therefore it can have no 
dependence on the intellectual faculties. I deny this conſe- 
quence, and can ſee no force in it. 


I think it not only does not follow from the preceding propo- 
$408, but Gar it is contrary to truth. | 


— 


A 3 may at from n as an 13 end; but gra- 


titude implies a judgment and belief of favours received, and 


therefore is dependent on the intellectual faculties. A man- 
may act from reſpect to a. worthy character as an ultimate end; 
but this reſpect neceſſarily implies a judgment of worth in the 
perſon, and Aae is ere MN. the intellectual foal: 
ties. 5 | | 


I have endeavoured in the third Eſſay before mentioned, to 
ſhew that, beſide the animal principles of our nature, which 
require will and intention, but not judgment, there are alſo in 
human nature rational principles of action, or ultimate ends, 


which have, in all ages, been called rational, and have a juſt + 
title 
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title to that name, not only from the authority of language, CHAP. vir 


but becauſe they can have no exiſtence but in beings endowed 
with reaſon, and becauſe, in all their exertions, they require not 
only intention and will, but judgment or reaſon, 


Therefore, until it can be proved that an ultimate end cannot 
be dependent on the intellectual faculties, this third Sen 
and all that hangs upon it, muſt fall to the ground. 


The 220 propoſition aſſumes, with very good reaſon, That 
virtue is an ultimate end, and defirable on its Own account. 
From which, if the third propoſition were true, the conclufion 
would undoubtedly follow, That virtue has no dependence on 
the intellectual faculties. But as that propoſition is not granted, 


nor proved, this concluſion is. left without any ſupport from the 


whole of the argument. 


I ſhould not have thought it worth while to infiſt ſo long 
upon this controverſy, if I did not conceive that the. conſe- 
quences which the contrary opinions draw after them are im- 
portant. | 


If what we call moral judgment be no real judgment, but mere- 
ly a feeling, it follows, that the principles of morals which we 
have been taught to conſider as an immutable law to all intelli- 
gent beings, have no other foundation but an arbitrary ſtruc- 
ture and fabric in the conſtitution of the human mind: So 
that, by a change in our ſtructure, what is immoral might be- 
come moral, virtue might be turned into vice, and vice into 
virtue. And beings of a different ſtructure, according to the 
variety of their feelings, may have different, nay oppoſite, mea- 
ſures of moral good and evil. 


It follows that, from our notions of morals, we can conclude 
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— "abs concerning a moral character in the Deity, which is 


tue. 


the foundation of all en and * A de ſupport or. vir- 


- 


Nay, this opinion, ſeems to conclude ſtrongly againſt a moral 
character in the Deity, fince nothing arbitrary or mutable can 
be conceived to enter into the deſcription of a nature eternal, 
immutable, and . neceſſarily exiſtent. Mr Hun feems perfectly | 
conſiſtent with himſelf, in allowing of no evidence for the mo- 


ral attributes of the Supreme Being, whatever tore may be for 


his natural attributes. 


'On whe other hand, if moral judgment be a true and' real 


| judgment, the principles of morals ſtand upon the immutable 


foundation: of truth, and can. undergo no change by any diffe- 
rence of fabric, or: ſtructure of thoſe. who judge of them. 
There may be, and there are, beings, who have not the faculty 
of conceiving moral truths, or perceiving the excellence of mo- 
ral worth, as there are beings' incapable of perceiving mathe- 
matical truths ;. but no defect, no error of underſtanding, can 
make what is true to be falſe. 


If it be true that piety, juſtice, e wiſdom, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, are in their - own nature the moſt exceldent and 
moſt amiable qualities of a human creature; that vice has an in- 
herent turpitude, which merits diſapprobation and diſlike ; theſe 
truths cannot be hid from. him whoſe underſtanding is infinite, 
whoſe- judgment is always according to truth, and who. muſt 
eſteem every thing according to its real value. 


The Judge of all the earth, we are ſure; will do right. He 
has given to men the faculty. of perceiving the right and the 
wrong in conduct, as far as/ is neceſſary to our preſent ſtate, and 


'of een the dignity of the one, and the demerit of the 


other ;. 


/ 


APPROBAT ION IMPLIES | JUDGMENT. 


„ 
other; $ and ſurely there can be no real knowledge or real ex- CHAP. VIE. 

7a r. —— 
cellence in man, which is not in his Maker. 


We may therefore juſtly conclude, That what we know in 
part, and ſee in part, of right and wrong, he ſees perfectly; that 
the moral excellence which we ſee and admire in ſome of our 
fellow-creatures, is a - faint but true copy of that moral ex- 
cellence, which is eſſential to his nature ; and that to tread the . 
path of virtue, is the true dignity of our nature, an imitation of Ts — 
Gop, and the way to obtain his fayour. 
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